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A senseless few wi' haughty sneer, 

May pass my book unread, 
And say nought but presumption here, 

In one so humbly bred. 
But men of sense may find a gem 

That senseless men would lose. 
So for the gem will not condemn 

My book, nor it abuse. 



T. o. 
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PREFACE. 



THE deference due to the public in presuming to come 
before them as an author, seems to me to require 
an apology, viz., that although the Descriptive Matter and 
Poems have not the polish of the man of letters, or the 
refinement of a highly-cultivated mind, yet they may pos- 
sess a something in their sentiment, or teach a moral in 
their aim, that may be both instructive and amusing, — may 
be an incentive to the young to cultivate a habit of study in 
their youth, which may in individual cases lead to great 
results in after years. Let me press this upon the attention 
of my youthful readers. There is nothing I regret so much 
as having to a great extent neglected my studies in my 
youthful years. 

I may have done wrong in so presuming to come before 
the public ; but whether or not remains to be seen. I have 
been advised to do so by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances who, because they admired my pieces them- 
selves, thought, I daresay, that every one else would do the 
same ; but, as the Scotch proverb has it, " The proof o' the 
pudding is the preein' o't" 
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I now lay before the reader my musings on the work-stool, 
in the solitude of the lonely woods, in the silent glen, or in 
my old arm-chair when the wife and weans were snugly 
locked in the arms of Morpheus, — very many of them written 
on the spur of the moment, and hurried off to the news- 
papers before they were properly revised. 

Therefore I solicit the reader to give my volume a fair 
and candid perusal. Be not too hard in your criticisms ; 
consider the position of the writer, viz., an ail-but illiterate 
working shoemaker ; yet that any good it contains may be 
carefully selected, stored up, and made profitable, is the 
sincere wish of the author, and therein lies his chief and 
great reward. I'he reader must understand that nearly all 
the pieces of poetry in this volume were published in the 
local journals, and very many of them Avritten in connection 
with South Queensferry and its neighbourhood. 

The introductory matter, descriptive of Queensferry and 
its glorious surroundings, I hope may amuse as well as 
instruct. 

In conclusion, there may be some ready to find fault, and 

hold up those faults to be laughed at, — some self-constituted 

protector of the public taste ready with a poisoned dart, in 

the form of a goosequill, to pour forth an anathema that 

will extinguish and silence for ever the poor presumptive 

sutor ; to all such I would just give a quiet hint — they only 

expend their talents, their venom, and their ink, upon a 

rock. 

T. O. 



Edinburgh, 20th September 1880, 



SOUTH QUEENSFERRY 

AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 



1. 

" In vain the reader will exptare 
This book for Irace of college lore ; 
My simple lays I weave, and pour 

Them out as they arise. 
Crude and unpolished from the siore 

Of bygone memoties." 

H. SHANKS. 

OF the very early history of South Queensferry little 
is known; and it would serve very little purpose, 
even supposing I were sufficiently schooled in historic lore, 
to give it here. Sufficient for my purpose, then, will be to 
give a description of the town, and bring before the reader 
some of the most prominent of the grand imposing scenes 
which the great Architect has seen fit to lavish, with so 
unsparing hand, upon this corner of His universe. 

With these few introductory remarks, allow me to trans- 
port the reader to the middle of the hill known as the 
Haw's Brae, at the point where the Forth Bridge now in 
course of construction begins. Here one gets a grand view 
of the noble Forth, so splendid on a fine summer day, 
when its waters are placid and still with scarce a rigple ocl 
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its bosom, that cannot fail to gratify the vision, and wrap 
the whole soul in admiration and gratitude to that Being 
who has so picturesquely laid out and decked with such 
varied beauty the glorious panorama of nature spread out 
before his vision. 

When the bottom of the hill is reached, the first place 
that arrests the attention is the village of Newhalls, or the 
Haws, as it is generally termed, a short distance east -from 
Queensferry. It was originally built in connection with the 
passage between the two ferries, has a good inn for the 
accommodation of passengers and travellers in general, and 
plenty of accommodation for horses ; houses for the* boat- 
men, and two or three others, constitute the whole village. 
This was a stirring place when stage-coaches and post- 
chaises were the only means of transit, before the iron horse 
and Burntisland passage stripped it of its glory. 

During the time the coaches ran, for many years a poor 
silly creature, Nelly Wallace by name, attended them regu- 
larly. No matter what sort of weather, Nelly was at her 
post, but now, I am sorry to say, is confined to the house. 
She was well patronised by the passengers. Between coach 
hours she would amuse herself by swinging her body back- 
wards and forwards, striking her back very hard against the 
wall each time, and in a way peculiar and original, singing 

either — 

** A reel, a reel, a rowdy ; 
A man's a man, an* a woman's a woman ; 
A man's a man for a' that : " 

or — 

'*Gran' news is come tae the toon. 
Gran' news is carried ; 
Gran' news is come tae the toon, 
The Prince o' Wales is married." 
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Her visits to the Haws caused a good deal of annoyance 
to the party who then occupied the inn prior to 1870, for 
in that year a piece of poetry appeared in the Dufifermltne 
Press^ under the nom-de-plume of " Alpha," which was under- 
stood to emanate from the Inn. I wrote Nelly's replies. 

It was here, too, that auld Will Ewing, a professional 
ostler, plied his avocation. He could touch his cap as neat, 
and draw the needful as successfully, as any that ever tried 
it ; and could make the small supply of hay, by watering it 
with a certain kind of water, serve any number of horses. 
However, it never troubled Will's conscience in the smallest, 
as he seemed always happy, and kept whistling his only 
tune, which no other person knew, all the day long. If any 
gentleman forgot to remember him, he was always ready 
with some remark. On one occasion, when forgot, WilJ 
touched his cap, saying, " If ye lose your purse, sir, remem- 
ber ye hadna it oot here." One day the servants in the inn 
having run out of coal, were lamenting their condition, when 
Will happened to step into the kitchen. " What are ye a' 
makin' a wark aboot ?" says Will ; " gang alang tae oor Nell, 
she'll gie ye as much as ye need ; she got a quarter o' a 
hunderweight the day before yesterday, an' can easily supply 
ye." On another occasion. Will, as he thought, had need 
to punish his eldest son; so seizing a birch, made a run 
after him ; but the lad was rather supple for Will. Getting 
up on a cleft where his aged father could not reach him, he 
looked down on his discomfited parent, and made this very 
sensible remark : " Ah, Will, ye should hae bent the wand 
when it was green." 

Here, too, in connection with the passage, I witnessed a 
scene I will never forget. A family, consisting of father, 
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mother, son, daughter, and nurse, were returning from the 
North with the Perth coach. When crossing the Firth 
in the steamboat, " WilHam Adam," the Miss requested 
Blind Peter the fiddler to play the "Land o' the Leal." 
Ah ! little knew she how soon, how very soon, it would be 
realised in her own family. When the coach was taken 
from the boat, the horses were attached to it on the pier, 
with the mother, daughter, and nurse inside, the father and 
son outside. Something caused the horses to take fright ; 
they plunged and backed the coach over the pier; the 
father and son sprang from the top and escaped, but 
the mother and daughter were drowned. If I remember 
right, I think the nurse was saved. I heard the father 
offer one hundred pounds to any one who would save his 
daughter; but before they were got out life had fled, or 
nearly so. Although every means was tried to restore 
them, it was of no avail. This was in the autumn of 1838. 
About a year or two after this sad event, when Wombwell's 
menagerie was intending to cross the Forth, they put up at 
Newhalls for a night A large stage-coach was removed 
from its shed to make room for the elephant, and put 
alongside a stone wall that enclosed the stable yard. The 
elephant seemed not to like his lodgings, for in the night- 
time he by some means undid the fastenings of the door 
of his chamber, walked straight to the stage-coach already 
mentioned, took hold of it with his trunk, and pitched it 
over the wall on to the public road ; then walked round the 
comer to the taproom window, shot his head through, and 
seized the greybeard. The guidnian hearing the noise, 
sprang out of bed, and cried to his wife, "Rise, Luckie, 
rise, the devil's come in at the window ; rise, an' save the 
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greybeard, or we'll no get oor mornin'." By this time the 
keeper was on the spot, and soon got the housebreaker 
secured, giving him a severe thrashing. I saw him next 
day with his sides all bleeding ; but the elephant did not 
forget to have his revenge. The next place they performed 
at was Kinross, and there the elephant with one stroke felled 
his keeper dead. 

About this time the passage had a very pompous indi- 
vidual for superintendent. One day Rodger Hog, Esq. of 
Newliston, had occasion to be at Newhalls with his carriage. 
The superintendent at once made up to him, and demanded 
to know if he wanted a boat, as he would get one for him 
in five minutes. Hog surveyed him for a moment, then 
demanded, "Who are you?" The superintendent, drawing 
himself up to his full height, said, " I am Mr Young, bailie 
in Queensferry, elder of the Church of Scotland, lieutenant 
in the British Navy, and superintendent of this passage." 
" Get along," said Hog, " you are too great a man for me ; 
I am only poor Rodger Hog." 

The boatmen on this passage were not easily understood. 
The majority of them spoke very thick and fast ; it seemed 
to be hereditary ; the words came slap bang one after the 
other, that they actually kicked one another out of their 
mouths before they had time to pronounce them. There 
was one of their number named Peter Milions, who had a 
very large red nose. A gentleman crossing one day asked 
Peter how much it had taken to paint it. " I dinna ken." 
says Peter, " as Fll no ken the full account till it's finished ; 
but if ye stand as much as gied another coat, 'twill be a' 
the sooner dune, an' ye'll get the news the quicker." 

The Will Ewing already mentioned had a young son 
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named Ned, who was particularly fond of the gundy retailed 
by the candyman for bones and rags, &c. On one occa- 
sion Ned could not procure any of those needful articles, to 
purchase his much loved candy, so, going down to a 
secluded place on the shore, he stripped off his clothes, 
took off his only shirt, put on his clothes again, rolled up 
his shirt, and gave it to the candyman for a supply. The 
shirt was never missed till Saturday night, the customary 
time for Ned to go to bed shirtless, till it was washed and 
dried for the incoming week. Then Ned was strictly ques- 
tioned what he had done with his only under garment ; but 
he was fully prepared. He said, "When in dookin' the 
tide had washed it away, and he couldna help it." After 
this Ned was engaged to the doctor in Queensferry to keep 
his horse. One day Ned had been in a fault, and hearing 
the doctor coming, he got up into the hay loft. The doctor 
ordered him to come down. " No," says Ned, " for ye're 
gaun tae strike me." "'Come down, I tell you," cried the 
doctor. "Will ye no strike me, then?" "Come down, sir." 
" Na, na," says Ned ; " say as shure as daith, then, an I'll 
believe ye." The doctor had to yield and give the required 
bond, when Ned came down. The doctor, of course, could 
not go back in his word, and Ned got off with flying 
colours; but I understand the doctor often told the story 
in company. 




11. 

"Through winding palhs along the glade I trace 
The social smile of every welcome face ; 
My wonted haunts, my scenes of joy and woe, 
Each early boyish friend or youthful foe — 
Our feuds dissolved, but not my friendship past^ — 
I bless the former, and forgive the last ; 
Hours of my youth, when, nurtured in my breast, 
To love a stranger, friendship made me blest." 

WE enter the town of Queensferry by a very narrow 
entrance. The houses are very irregular, and the 
site for the town seems to have been badly chosen. Had 
it been built on the top of the ridge, instead of the bottom, 
the view would have been magnificent, while the road, 
south, east, and west, would have been on a level. After 
passing one or two houses, we see an opening on the north 
side of the street, leading down to a rock which projects 
out into the Forth, named the Craig's Rock, on which 
stands a house, with stable, byre, and detached barn, used 
aj one time as a bathing house, but now roofless. The 
house was built (at least the northern division) by George 
M'Kiplay, farmer, a rather original character. None liked 
a joke better than Geoi^e, nicknamed the Rubber, from a 
habit he had of calling all youths he came in contact with 
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"rubbers." He was twice married, and had a large family 
by his first wife. When his youngest son James was bom, 
going along the street in the morning, he met one of his 
cronies, James Girdwood by name, a cousin to his wife, 
a bailie in Queensferry, and a butcher to trade. "Guid 
morning, bailie." " Guid morning, George ; hoo's a' the 
folkathame?" " Jist middlin', James, jist middlin\ Od, 
man, what'll I tell ye ; there's a naked man come into oor 
hoose this momin', wi' no a stitch o' claes on ; the wife has 
had a sair fecht wi* him, an' he'll no gang oot." "Bless 
me, George, dae ye tell me sae ; he'll no gang oot ? By my 
sang, an* he will be a funny chiel' if we canna pit him oot. 
Jist wait a wee till I tell the wife tae notice the shop, an' I'll 
gang alang wi' ye an' see what's tae be din." George kept 
on as serious a face as possible, and away the two went. 
When they came to the door, " Noo tak care," says George; 
" see, here's twa sticks, you tak the yin an I'll tak the ither, 
least he should flee on us." George looked so much in 
earnest and feared like, that the bailie began to draw back ; 
his blustering courage began to fail when on the point of 
attack. " Stop," says he, " I'll tell ye what ool better dae, 
George; I'll gang alang for Geordie Miles, an' gir him bring 
the han'cuffs wi' him, and you'll look out for a bit rape tae 
tie his feet wi* the time that I'm awa." " Very weel," says 
George ; " but came awa into the room an' see how AlHe is -3: 
getting on first." George led him into the bed-room, and 
sure enough there she was in bed. " I am rale sorry to hear 
o' this affair, Mrs M'Kinlay, I houp ye'U no be a bit the 
waur ot; he didna lay ban's on ye, did he?" "No, no," 
says George, fearing the wife would speak first ; " but come 
ower here an' ye'll see the beggar tearin' at her breast the 
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noo." James now saw through the whole affair, and look- 
ing at George, gave him such a volley as nigh frightened 
the lot of them ; but his bark was waur than his bite, for 
slipping a half-crown into the infant's hand, said, " It would 
help tae buy breeks for the naked man." 

On another occasion, James Broomfield, better known as 
" Auld RouUy," and Thomas Ritchie, flesher, met the Auld 
Rubber on the street, and asked him if he had " ony young 
pigs the noo for sale." **Weel I think we hae some; hoo 
mony wis ye wantin*?" "O, jist yin the piece." The 
price was to be half-a-sovereign each. The two got sacks 
the piece under their arm, and away they went with George 
to get the pigs. He asked them into the house, but they 
soon got impatient to see the pigs. George cried to his 
daughter, "Betsy, bring ben the pigs oot o' the press." 
**What," says the one to the other, "does he keep his 
pigs in a press in the hoose ? " His daughter not under- 
standing his meaning, he had to go for them himself; when 
he soon made his appearance, with two delf pigs his wife 
had bought for ornaments, and laying one down to each, 
demanded his money. Ritchie took the joke with good 
grace; but Broomfield was furious, and threatened to 
make him produce proper pigs according to bargain. How- 
ever, the matter dropped; but Roully could never bear 
to hear the pigs spoken of, although he liked to play 
mischievous jokes himself, as the following will show. 
One day Roully and the Auld Rubber met Auld Whip, 
another cronie, whose proper name was James Roberts, a 
mason to trade, and who kept a coal-fauld. All three 
adjourned to Auld Whip's house, to have a crack. Whip's 
wife was busy making broth. All three were sitting round 
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the fire, when some one called Auld Whip away for a time, 
and a woman called Mrs Roberts away to give her coal. 
"Noo, Mr Broomfield," said she, "I'll jist leave you tae 
see my kail disna boil o'er in the fire. Jist gi'e the pat a 
bit stir noo an' again." " I'll dae that, Mrs Roberts ; never 
fear. I'll see them a' richt." Her back was scarce turned, 
when he gave the Auld Rubber a wink, never to " let on." 
Then he took down a bunch of tallow candles from a nail, 
and plumped them into the pot ; then the snuffers, a brass 
candlestick, two pot hooks, &c., till the pot was full. Auld 
Whip was the first to come in. Then the two rose to 
depart ; they were afraid that it would get too hot for them 
if the auld wife should make her appearance ; but they had 
to promise that they would come back to dinner, and taste 
the auld wife's kail. When the auld wife came in, the first 
thing she did was to look at the pot. She lifted the lid to 
give them a stir ; but the pot being full, the stirring caused 
the candle grease to well over into the fire, causing such a 
blaze as set the vent on fire. After it was put out, and the 
pot examined, the candle wicks, &c., told a tale. Of course 
the broth was useless. Next day, Roully met Auld Whip, 
and began an apology that something had come in the way 
that prevented him from coming to dinner. *^* Was it a pun' 
o' candle or a pair o' snuffers that cam' in yer way, eh? 
But it didna matter; although ye had come, ye widna 
eaten a' that was in the pat onyway." 

Mrs R. sometimes liked a "wee drap o' the crater." 
From this practice her Jiusband was anxious to wean her. 
One day he concocted a plan he thought could not fail. 
He had oflen threatened to put her in the House of Refuge; 
so, coming in one day in a hurry, he says, " Get ready, noo. 
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Fve engaged a coach tae tak' ye tae the Refuge ; 'twill be 
here jist the noo." And hearing one pass at the time, he 
ran to the window, threw up the sash, and cried over, "Aye, 
yes ; jist turn there at the stair fit, an' bring up the ropes 
tae tie her wi' ; " then drew down the sash. Mrs R. thought 
him in earnest this time, and falling down on her knees, 
implored him " tae forgi'e her for this ance, and she would 
never vex him again a' her life-time." " Ah ! " says James, 
"ye ha'e promised sae often an' broken yer word, that I 
canna believe ye ; I can hardly trust yer word again. But 
I'll tell you what I'll dae ; I'll tak' doon the big ha' Bible, 
an' ye'll lay yer han' on't and sw^ear ye'U never taste again ; 
an' I'll believe ye." This was done to his entire satisfaction. 
Then he threw up the sash once more, and cried over, " Ye 
can jist tak' back yer coach ^ it's a' richt noo. I'll ca' east 
an' see yer master aboot the payment." 

Old Whip had a son named William, who was drowned. 
When his corpse was got it was taken into the bam on the 
Craig's Rock already mentioned, and ever after the barn was 
said to be haunted with Willie Roberts' ghost. An old 
dancing master, named M*Kay, used to rent the barn in 
the winter season for a dancing school. The naked man 
was a good big lad by this time, and thought because the 
bam belonged to his father he had a good right to get in free. 
To this M*Kay would not agree ; but Jamie was not to be 
done. In the floor of the bam was a trap-door, and in the 
gable a large bole for putting down turnips into the cellar 
underneath the barn. Jamie got hold of a white sheet, and 
whitened his face with whiting. He descended through 
the bole, and getting under the hatch, began to raise it 
slowly, when the ghost-like figure was seen to rise from 
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beneath. The dancing master and the most of his pupils 
had heard of Willie Roberts' ghost, but seeing was believing. 
M'Kay dropt his fiddle with fright, and made for the door, 
the rest following helter-skelter. The weird light of the few 
candles made him more ghost-like. Jamie finished the 
dancing in the barn for all time coming; and nothing 
would induce M*Kay to come back, not even for his fiddle, 
which had to be sent to him. . 

Jamie after a bit was sent to learn the blacksmith trade, 
at a place about four miles distant. He only came home 
on the Saturday nights. When he had been about two 
weeks at his trade, a woman, nicknamed " The Blackbird," 
met him when he was coming home. " Hoo are ye gettin' 
on, Jamie?" "Oh, fine." "Can ye shae a horse yet?" 
" O, aye," says Jamie, " I could shae a blackbird." Another 
instance of his ready wit is told. When a boy he had got 
into some fault. Geordie Miles, the town officer was after 
him. Geordie came to the Craigs, and met Jamie full in 
the face. "Ye're Jamie M*Kinlay, aren't ye?" "No," 
says Jamie ; " Fm his brither. Jamie's awa' alang tae the 
quarry wi' the picks. If ye gang alang the noo, ye're shure 
tae get him." Miles left him to go to the quarry, but 
meeting a man come from that direction, asked him if he 
had seen "Jamie M*Kinlay gaun tae the quarry wi' picks?" 
"Jamie M*Kinlay?" said he; "I saw ye speakin' tae him 
the noo." By this time Jamie had bolted, and Miles never 
fashed him for the fault, thinking, no doubt, that he de- 
served to get off for his cleverness. 

The Auld Rubber had occasion to go through Kirkliston 
toll one day with a loaded cart Having paid his toll, he 
was entitled to return free with his empty cart ; but on his 
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vay back he met an old acquaintance, a midwife named Mrs 
Culbert, to whom he gave a ride in the cart as she was 
going to Queensferry. On going back through the toll, the 
keeper demanded payment, as he had a lady in the cart. 
To this the Rubber demurred, then pled poverty ; but the 
tollman would not listen. Then he wanted tick ; but no 
use. At last Mrs C. paid it, and they passed on. But 
during the altercation, the Rubber's dog, which by-the-bye 
was a notorious thief, entered the toll house and got hold 
of a twopenny loaf. The tollman came running after the 
cart, crying, " Hie, man, ye're doug has ta'en a loaf oot o' 
the hoose." " An' did he no pay ye for't ? " says George. 
" No ; hoo could a doug pay me ? " " Weel," says George, 
" I dinna believe ye, as ye tell'd me no a minute syne that 
ye didna tick ony." On reaching Queensferry, the dog still 
retained part of the loaf, which it deposited in the stable ; 
then running off to the nearest grocer's, seized a roll of 
butter, and was making its way back to the stable, followed 
by the grocer, who, meeting Geoi^e, told him what his dc^ 
had done. " Puir beast," said George, "it took on a loaf 
at Kirkliston ; an' beasts, ye ken, are like bodies, they're 
fond o* a wee bit butter tae their breid." 




III. 

*' Borne on the wandering wing of memory, 
I visit oft at midnight's pensive hour 
The home, to which my heart turns as the leaf 
Towards the light ; or rather, I might say. 
As spirit, parted from its fleshly form. 
Heedless of space, condition, circumstance. 
Deserts the fair abode of blessedness 
To linger round the loved ones here below : 
Even so my soul doth cleave to the old home, 
And linger fondly o'er thee, loth to leave." 

J. NICHOLSON. 

A FEW yards west from the top of the Craigs the terraces 
commence, which run along the whole length of the 
burgh, and nearly the whole town. The burgh's eastern 
boundary is a few yards west from the beginning of the 
terraces, and here, too, begins the parish, the burgh and 
parish being the same in extent. Both ends of the town 
are in the parish of Dalmeny, a pleasing village, which will 
be taken notice of afterwards. Passing on, we meet a serious 
obstruction, a house right in the middle of the street, with 
the terrace at its back, and scarce as much room in front as 
allow a carriage to pass. I remember, when a boy, of a 
nice little girl being killed by a stage coach passing here. 
There are other places in the town almost as bad, yet the 
powers that are gone and the powers that be could never see 
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their way to improvements. I have often heard the proverb, 
" Where there's a will there's a way ; " but he who originated 
this saying knew nothing of Queensferry, and especially its 
rulers. It is only when threatened with cholera invasion, 
that a stir is seen among the dry bones, street dung-pits 
threatened with total extermination, &c. ; yet as soon as the 
first blast is blown, which is generally the loudest, every one 
has had their say, great reforms talked about, a sanitary 
committee formed ; yet strange to say those ugly receptacles 
still yawn open their filthy mouths. For some time back 
they have got doors in front, the authorities thinking if they 
can manage to please the eye that is all that is wanted. In 
a sanitary point of view, Queensferry may thank her situa- 
tion for being one of the healthiest towns in Britain. As a 
late sexton remarked, " There was little use for him, as nae- 
body deid here." Perhaps this is the reason why the worthy 
councillors, after acquiring the garden adjoining the church- 
yard for enlarging and improving the same, have, instead 
of putting it to the use it was intended, turned it into a 
bowling green, to suit those members or their friends who 
are bowlers. This appears to me, to say the least of it, 
decidedly wrong, and shows what interest those parties take 
either in the amenity or sanitary condition of the town. 
The town requires every inch of this ground, and more, for 
the churchyard, to put it in a decent state, not to speak of 
the need there is of the ground for interments. I know for 
a fact that the ground is by far too crowded. I have seen 
small coffins put in with only about three or four inches of 
earth over them for want of room, and that not two yards 
from the windows where a family were living, and where a 
school for infant children used to be kept, and where a 
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family are now living. I am prone to ask the question, Is 
there a sanitary inspector in the town ; has he no power, or 
is he too a bowler ? Instead of making a bowling green, 
for which there was no pressing need — or if there was, why 
not go elsewhere ? — they ought to have taken all the ground, 
removed the centre wall, made convenient walks, planted a 
few fancy firs, or other evergreens, on either side; the 
ground taken for this purpose could be made good by 
giving the owners the same breadths in the new ground. 
But no, we must have our bowling green, come of the dead 
what may. I would advise them to start a cremation 
society in Queensferry, then by and by they might get 
the whole of the churchyard, say, for a skating rink. 
Pardon this digression, but one does feel when they see 
such stupidity going on. But by-the-by I hear that the 
Earl of Rosebery has generously granted them a piece of 
ground on the heights at the back of the town for a bowl- 
ing green; this may lead to some improvement Perhaps 
his Lordship may some time soon give the grant of a bit 
of ground near the same place for a cemetery, and thus 
allow the old place to be shut up. But there will be little 
or no improvement, until the inhabitants get convinced 
that it will be for the interest of the town every way to 
adopt the Police Act 

Perhaps it is better, in a sanitary point of view, that the 
town was built on the beach instead of the ridge, with a 
sudden declivity for carrying off nuisance; the generous 
Forth, too, comes twice a day to their very doors, and takes 
with its sweeping brush the whole that comes within its 
reach. 

Having passed another house, much in the same position 
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to the one already named, we reach the Vennel, where the 
Established Church stands, a small barn-shaped building, 
with no pretensions to architecture, built in the year 1633. 
The whole town previous to this belonged to Dalmeny 
Parish ; but Queensferry being a place of some note at this 
period, a good many of its inhabitants being ship-owners 
and possessed of means, got a grant to form the parish of 
Queensferry, binding themselves and their heirs to pay a 
tenth part of the yearly rental, along with the seat rents, 
which are yearly let by auction to the highest bidder, for 
the support of a minister. This annuity tax is still paid by 
the landlords. Queensferry Church has more than once 
caused a deal of noise, and the last time it was before the 
church courts will be remembered for many a day. The 
church having become vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Andrews, a gentleman who was greatly bcl6ved by 
his parishioners, and much respected by all, not only for his 
ability as a preacher, but for his humorous and genial dis- 
position, — no ostentation, no empty pride, no setting him- 
self up above the common run of mankind, a something 
more than human, which too many of the cloth would fain 
make believe. He was in fact a man whom every one could 
speak to, who could be approached by the very humblest 
without fear or compunction ; too kind, indeed, whose 
charitable disposition often over-rid his discretion, — a veri- 
table Amicus humani generis. After the death of Mr 
Andrews, the congregation selected a probationer named 
M'Isaac, to be their pastor; to this the majority of the 
Council, who are the patrons, would not agree, and ap- 
pointed the Rev. R. Thompson, who had made himself 
famous by standing as a candidate for parliamentary 

B 
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honours for the Kilmarnock burghs. The Presbytery re- 
fused to place him ; he appealed to the Synod, and from 
that to the General Assembly, in all of which courts he lost. 
In connection with this affair, see the pieces — "A Sorrow- 
ful Tale," "The Auld Auld Widda," and "A Queer Fish." 
These pieces all appeared in the Dunfermline Saturday 
Press at the time. 

The bell on the church is said to be as old as the church 
itself; it was cast in Holland. A gentleman belonging to 
the neighbourhood of Queensferry, being in Holland at the 
time, paid a visit to the foundry when they were about to 
cast the bell, along with another for Ratho or Kirkliston. 
Wishing to make the bell or bells richer in tone, he, as the 
story goes, procured a bar of silver and threw it in the pot 
among the bell metal. Be that as it may, the bell of 
Queensferry church has a particularly rich booming sound. 
If it had been on the hill instead of in the valley, it would 
have been heard at a very great distance ; but even where 
it is, it is often heard miles away, distinctly heard over in 
Fife (see « The Auld Kirk Bell "). 




Tbis is my own, my native land ? ' 

IT was immediately opposite the Established Church of 
Queensfeny that the Roup took place (see the piece 
"The Roup at the Ferry"). An exciseman intending leaving 
the town sold his effects to very great advantage. 

Regaining the public street, or High Street rather, the 
next place that arrests the attention Is the Steeple and 
Town Hall, now getting sadly out of repair. The last time 
it got repairs of any consequence was in the year 1842, 
when the Queen was expected to pass through the town to 
go to Hopetoun House, on her first visit to Scotland ; but 
she came no further than Newhalls, where she crossed the 
Forth, and sailed up to St Margaret's Hope, where she got 
a good view of Hopetoun. 

The old clock, too, misses the guiding hand of the Queens- 
ferry Genius, who has gone to his rest An original character 
was Peter Marshall. To the uninitated his small shop was 
a puzzle, a lot of confusion ; but not so to Peter. He 
could lay his hand on anything he wanted in an instant. 
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Originally a country blacksmith, it was surprising how he 
managed to do some of the jobs he took in hand; no 
matter what it was, take it to Peter, he would mend it. 
Watches, clocks, brooches, jewellery of all sorts ; guns, 
pistols, fiddles, flutes, any kind of instrument; riddles, 
mouse-traps, all sorts of traps; broken china, crystal; 
sharped saws, razors, any sort of tool ; put up gasfittings, 
repaired all sort of tins, specs, telescopes, in fact anything 
and everything, nothing came wrong, and generally made a 
good job, although it was said he often charged rather high, 
as the following may illustrate : The hinge of Robert Hamil- 
ton's snuff-box had got broke ; he took it to Peter, who gave 
it a new hinge, for which he charged sixpence. " Sixpence ! " 
said Robert, "I can get a new one for threepence; that 
was jist what I paid for it when new, so ye can jist keep it" 
Peter was very fond of punning, but did not relish it so well 
when done at his expense. One day Peter went to the 
sparrow-shooting with an old blacksmith named Robert 
Walker. Peter saw a large covey fly into a hedge, and let 
fly a shot amongst them. Thinking he had shot a great 
many, he left Robert outside to pick up the sparrows as he 
pitched them over the hedge from the inside. "Dae ye 
see ony?" cries Robert. "Yes, here's yin." "Pitch it o*er 
then." Robert got the bird, and watching when Peter's 
back was turned, pitched it back again. He continued 
doing this for some time, until Peter thought he had got a 
good lot. Robert allowed Peter to search a while without 
finding any, then cried, "Peter, I think ye ha'e gotten 
them a' noo, an' by my certy but that's been a gran' shot ; 
come awa oot ower an count them." Robert pretended he 
had near a hat full. Peter, quite elated, looked into the 
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hat, and seeing only one, looked almost as shot-like as the 
poor sparrow, while auld Robert stood back and botched 
and laughed, greatly enjoying the lark, and to see the way 
he had done Peter, who was so good at passing a joke, but 
not so good at taking it This finished the sparrow- 
shooting for that day, and I suppose Robert as bag carrier 
for all time coming. 

Peter had devised many ingenious projects in his day. 
In 1 83 1 he proposed to the Royal Scottish Society of Arts 
a plan for transporting ships by rail across the Isthmus of 
Suez. After that, another for preventing collisions of 
steam-ships at sea, which plan has since been adopted by 
the Admiralty ; he next devised a plan for showing where 
ships sink at sea, which the Society acknowledged with 
their thanks ; besides another for preventing explosions in 
steam-boilers (see the piece entitled, " The Queensferry 
Genius "). 

But returning to the auld Steeple, the slates on whose 
spire play like music bells with every wind that blows, while 
underneath is the old jail, formerly used for confining the 
lawless and disobedient On one occasion a prisoner, who 
was undergoing a long term of imprisonment, removed 9, 
large stone or two from the back of the vent, and came out 
at ni^t and went back in the morning, replacing the stones 
each time. In front of the outside stair is one of three 
public wells, with a cast iron tablet bearing the following 
inscription : — 

•* Erected by the Magistrates and Town Council in gratitude for the 
kindness and liberality of Archibald John, Earl of Rosebery, Provost 
of this Burgh, to whom the Inhabitants are indebted for a Bleaching 
Green and this Supply of Water, 181 7." 
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Through the supineness of her rulers the town has long 
been deprived of the bleaching green, without any equiva- 
lent; of course this is no fault of the Earl. The tablet 
also contains part of the town's arms, viz., a half lion 
rampant, with a rose in its fore paw, and the five ducks that 
flew over the head of the Princess Margaret when landing 
at Queensferry. The town's arms can be better seen on 
the front of the gallery of the Established Church. They 
consist of a ship, with the Princess in the act of landing ; 
a cross, to show her attachment to the Christian faith ; and 
the five ducks, as mentioned above. For many years back 
no courts have been held in Queensferry with the exception 
of the Licensing Court. All cases go to Linlithgow. When 
I was a boy all offenders were tried by the magistrates, and 
fined or confined, except the case was too serious for those 
local magnates. 

George Miles, the town officer, was a very active person. 
All summonses were delivered by word of mouth. Going 
one day to deliver a summons in this fashion to a boy, on 
arriving at the stair foot, he cried up, "Is he in, Jean?" 
"Is wha in, George?" "Archie." "No, but Bruce is in." 
*• Oh, hell jist dae as weel ; tell him tae appear afore the 
magistrates the nicht at half-past six o'clock ; if he's no 
in a faut the noo, he'll no be lang or he's in yin." On 
another occasion, Joseph Davidson, town scavenger and 
special constable, was ordered to go to Newhalls to bring 
a prisoner who had failed to appear. Jo went as ordered, 
and found his subject busy at work, " I hae been ordered 
to come for ye, Danny ; they're a' sittin' waiting for ye in 
the Toon-hoose yonder." " Weel-a-weel, they maun jist 
wait, as I'm no gaun a fit." " Weel-a-weel, I'll jist say yer 
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no coming, then, Danny." " Jist that, Joseph." So off Jo 
went without his man. 

The summer of 1842 was very hot and dry. The town 
of Queensferry, like many other towns, was badly off for 
water ; the inhabitants had to carry it for miles, and often 
buy it by the stoupfuL A number of old wells that had 
been closed since 1817 were opened. A very deep one 
was opened in an old brewery. When cleaned out, the 
skeletons of twin infants were found ; this of course stopped 
the supply from that quarter. All sorts of gossip was afloat 
at the time about who had been the unnatural mother, and 
who had put them into the well ; but as I prefer facts to 
gossip, and knowing little of the facts, I will let the subject 
drop. They got many things quietly passed over in those 
days that would not pass now. Another well was opened 
at the west end of the easter terrace, and a pump put into it 
known as Bromfield's pump. Young lads used to congre- 
gate at this spot at night. A lad going to take a drink, 
cried in at the mouth of the pump, " This would mak' a 
fine bassoon," when one of the bailies happening to pass at 
the time, enquired what he was about "I was saying it 
would mak' a fine bassoon, sir." At this reply the whole of 
the boys set up a loud laugh. This was taken for contempt 
of the magistrates ; and Miles coming forward at the time, 
they commenced at once to take down their names ; but in 
doing so. Miles made so many blunders, that the laughing 
was renewed tenfold, — of course, this was an aggravation of 
the offence. For instance, he asked his own nephew the 
question thus : "James Innes, what is your name?" Asking 
another what his name was, he replied, "You don't need 
to ask me, as you know it well enough." "Well, well," says 
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Miles, "put down Duncan, Daniel, or Donald I^itch." 
This was another incentive to renewed laughter, the result 
being that thirteen were summoned in the usual fashion, 
viz., by word of mouth, your humble servant among the 
number. The trial was very protracted, extending over 
three nights. On the third, a notable character, named 
Andrew Mason, a butcher to trade, who took a great interest 
in the case, being in Edinburgh that day, met in with an 
old broken-down lawyer's clerk, named Home Neilson, 
brought him to Queensferry to plead for the boys. He gave 
himself out as an S.S.C., although the grease on his coat 
neck and cuffs, with trousers mended at the knees, indicated 
that he had retired from that position, to live at the public 
expense (perhaps a grateful public for his former services), 
at Craiglockhart or St^Cuthbert's. Be that as it may, his 
appearance there as an advocate for the boys had the desired 
effect When he announced himself as Home Neilson, 
Writer to the Supreme Court, the magistrates and town- 
clerk were rather crestfallen ; the idea had got possession 
of their brain that the heavy and numerous fines were 
about to slip from their grasp, especially after he had made 
a speech, and told them that they were going illegally to 
work, that it would have been better to have given the boys 
a reprimand. He was coolly told that was all that was 
intended. Curious, after sitting so long, then, we were 
ranged round the green table, as it was called, and the 
provost gave us a few words of caution. We were to pay 
the costs, the town-clerk generously giving his work for 
nothing ; Miles, however, must be paid. We were ordered 
to pay that functionary ninepence farthing each. We got 
ten days to pay it ; but all that Miles ever got was a dram 
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from the mother of one of the boys who kept a public- 
house. We raised a subscription for Home Neilson, and 
gave him twelve shillings, which, small as it was, he no 
doubt considered a godsend. 

On another occasion, when the Rev. Thomas Dimma, the 
then parish minister of Queensferry, — a man who will ever 
be remembered with gratitude by the youth of his day, very 
many of whom learned more at his Sunday school (and he 
did all the work himself) than they learned at the day school 
all the other six days of the week, — ^was praying at the 
deathbed of a very old man known as Provost Murray, 
a snowball chanced to break the window, and strike the 
minister. Miles got the scent ; and a number of boys got 
the usual summons, myself amongst them. This rather 
surprised me, as I knew nothing of the affair ; so when my 
turn came to be examined, I was asked to state what I had 
to say about this business. I told them I could say nothing 
about it, as I had not been east the town for two days. 
" What," said the provost, " you don't mean to say that you 
was not there, and you have been summoned?" "Quite 
true," I says. "George," he says, addressing the town 
officer, "have you any witnesses who saw him?" "No," 
my Lord," says Miles; "but I saw him throwing snow- 
balls at his master's door yesterday, an' he deserves to be 
punished." " But, George, you know that has nothing to 
do with this case." "Weel," says George very coolly, 
"we'll jist hae to ca' him up again, then." "Weel," says I, 
" my Lord, if I am to be ca'd up again. Miles will hae tae 
be ca'd up tae, as I saw him throwing snowballs at some 
fishermen who were standing at the heid o' Goat Lane 
at the same time." This was a closer for Miles, and I 
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was ordered to go. Such. is a specimen of the way the 
Queensferry authorities conducted their business, although 
they tried to assume as much power and importance as 
possible. Every time a court was held, George was told to 
fence the court. Then this official rose, and in a stentorian 
voice cried out: "I defend, in Her Majesty's name and 
authority, and in the name and authority of the Provost and 
Magistrates now sitting in judgment, that none shall speak 
one to another, except asked leave and granted — once, 
twice, thrice. — God save the Queen." 

Leaving the Town Hall, with its many fond recollections, 
to some of toddy suppers, fines melted in brandy, election 
dinners, drinking the Queen's health on her birthday, &c, 
now gone never to return, and the Jail, with its unhallowed 
associations, I may make one or two remarks on the 
old gentleman named Provost Murray, before mentioned 
He lived and died in Queensferry, and never was two miles 
out of it during the whole of his life, nearly ninety-two 
years. He never was in Edinburgh, only distant eight 
miles ; never at Cramond Bridge, distant only three miles ; 
no, not even across the Firth, one mile. Provost was only 
a x:ognomen. At the time of his death, some would-be 
poets composed a piece. I don't remember the whole of it, 
but part of it ran thus : — 

**The Provost's deid, an' free frae care, 
Piiir man, he'll never snuff nae mair ; 
Nae mair the people will cry noo — 
* I think, I think the body's fou.' 

** It happen'd yince upon a day. 
When he got fou wi' twa three mae, 
They turned his breeks, as folk did see. 
The spare jist whaur the seat should be." 
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He was father-in-law to Superintendent Young.' He 
was a quiet inoffensive body; and if he travetled little, 
and saw little of the world, I believe he knew as little of 
its immorality or its vices. 

I will conclude with an anecdote of another very old 
residenter, named Thomas Barrie. Going one day into 
. the shop of William Sharp, a shoemaker, whom he often 
visited, to get a few leather parings, a supply of which he 
kept in his pocket to chew instead of tobacco, after telling 
William a long-winded story, said : " Dae ye understand me 
noo, William ?" " Perfectly, Tammas, perfectly." "Weel, 
yer a great liar, for I dinna understand mysel' !" 

■ See page 13. 




" And the hills— the pleasant and smiling hills — 

Rose up in a mighty line ; 
And the singing birds, and the singing rills, 
And the bees in the dazzling dalfodils, 
And the brealh that the depth of the woodland fills. 

Made melody divine." 

E. JONES. 

HOW applicable are the words of the poet to the 
surrounding scenery of Queensferry every one 
acquainted will admit ; but the town itself, I am soiiy to 
say, has nothing in common with its surroundings. The 
houses appear as if tliey had been dropped from a riddle, 
with large and small holes in it, at random. Af^er leaving 
the Steeple, let us take a turn up the Crow's Close, and 
have a look at the house, or rather hovel, where once 
lived one of Queensfetry's greatest worthies, named George 
Fisher. A great politician was George, or "Kittle an' 
Droll," as he was oftener called; a man whose whole 
heart lay in politics and "a wee drap o' the crater." What 
a study would his head have been for a Dr Combe ! He 
was far before his time in a knowledge of the geography of 
the political world. He knew all the land ; its mountains, 
lakes, rivers, seas — aye, and quicksands too. Yet in this 
lowly hut he lived and died. How he breathed so long is 
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a mystery ; no ventilation ; the foul air was enough to put 
out a Davy lamp. My poor countryj is this the way you 
reward genius ! The reforms he loved so much to talk 
about did little for him. I wonder, when men with nothing 
to commend them but bulk are made councillors and magis- 
trates, they did not make him provost ; for with the excep- 
tion of the money bags, he would have been a decided 
improvement I would suggest that some enterprising 
person in Queensferry get up a subscription for a stone to 
mark his resting-place, with a suitable inscription. I would 
willingly add my mite ; and suggest the following might be 
added to the inscription — " Rara avis of terris, Requiescat 
in pace." The piece "Kittle and Droll " was written and 
appeared in the Dunfermline Saturday Press at least two 
years before he died ; and when he read it, he pronounced 
it " kittle, dized kittle, worse than kittle, kittle an' droll." 
But when I visited him afterwards, he was somewhat recon- 
ciled; and said, that although it was "kittle," it had done 
him some good, as a party had been sent to clean up his 
house and make him more comfortable ; but still he wound 
up with the expression, " Tom, there's my hand ; it was 
good, and contained a deal of truth ; but still it was kittle, 
dized kittle, kittle an' droll." 

Finding ourselves once more in the main street, and 
turning to our right, we proceed down a steep lane known as 
the Goat Lane. This is the principal road to the harbour, 
and a more crooked, narrow, and inconvenient entrance 
could scarce be conceived. We now stand and contem- 
plate on the now deserted yet once busy harbour, and ask 
ourselves the question. Where are all the ship-owners now ? 
All gone. This was a busy harbour, when three soap works 
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and a brewery were in full swing. There are no public 
works in the town now, except a dismantled distillery 
used for malting purposes. With the exception of a few 
fishing yawls, and an occasional sloop or schooner with 
grain or dung, or to import potatoes, nothing is to be seen. 
If you wish any information regarding the harbour, its 
history or trade, I would recommend you to Mr John 
M* Arthur, harbour-master, whom you will find invariably 
at his post. He is a very intelligent person, and well 
qualified to give all the information you may desire. The 
fishermen are as a rule much the same as in all small fish- 
ing towns, clannish and somewhat superstitious, but don't 
intermarry so much as in other places. I am told that 
if some of them met an old woman whom they considered 
"no canny," a kind of witch, when on their way to the 
boat, 'although full rigged they would return home and 
not venture off, as they were sure some evil would befall 
them; and when leaving for the summer fishing, it was 
considered essential to have this person down at the boat, 
to be well treated, for the purpose of securing her favour. 
Some of the fishermen pretend to be very learned. On 
one occasion some years ago when a gentleman was 
looking for a boat to have a sail, he was accosted by one 
of their number, who wished to show off his talkative 
powers. "Here's a boat will suit you, sir." The gentle- 
man asked if it was safe. " Correctly just, correctly just, 
sir, altogether. Also, howbeit, nevertheless, IVe moreover 
to tell you then that, sir, she's deplorably safe, deplorably 
safe, sir." 

Leaving the harbour, and turning up the wester Goat 
Lane, we come to a kind of square, named the Bell Stane. 
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An ex-provost has erected two new houses here lately. One 
has got a stone tablet in front with the bell, the stone, and 
the bird (an owl). The "Bell Stane Bird" is a cognomen by 
which the said ex-provost delights to be known ; but why 
he has chosen the owl for the bird, I have yet to learn. 

This was the place where every Fair Day, which takes 
place in August, the roll containing the names of all the 
burgesses and freemen was called over, when every one 
had to answer to their names, either in person or by proxy, 
or be fined. This too is numbered with the things that 
were. A half-witted person, known as "Daft Willie o' 
Cramond," used to stand here and preach. I remember 
when a boy of his first appearance at this place ; it was on 
a Sunday afternoon. He took for his text, "Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest" After, as he thought, explaining his subject to 
every one's edification, he said, " Yes, come unto Jesus of 
Nazareth, and you will get rest. It's a lang way to 
Nazareth ; and if you travel the whole o' the road on you're 
fit, you'll jist need a rest." He came to Queensferry for 
long after — almost ever)' day — and used to drill the boys 
and girls ; but they tormented him sore, and by-and-by he 
stopped coming altogether. He is now dead, but until a 
short time ago might have been seen every day carrying 
parcels between Edinburgh, Davidson's Mains, and Cra- 
mond. One day I met him at the village of Blackball. 
"Hoo are ye the day, Willie?" I says. "Oh," says he, 
" I'm no weel ava. My mind's no here noo, ye ken ; it's 
up above," turning his eyes to the sky ; " an' my stamach's 
gaen tae, man ; I canna tak' ony meat noo scarce. A' I 
could tak' tae my breakfast this mornin' was jist three cups 
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o' tea, an* three or four slice o' breid, an' a egg." A woman 
who was standing in her doorway listening to the conversa- 
tion, could stand it no longer, but cried out, " De'il be yer 
bags ; yeVe lost yer stamach, hiv ye ? My auld man his tae 
work a sair forenoon's wark on the half o't;" and, slamming 
to the door, retired inside. To this Willie paid no atten- 
tion, but wishing me a "Guid-day," proceeded on his 
journey. The scholars in a school at the west end of 
Edinburgh — Tobago Street, I think — raised a subscription, 
and purchased a pair of socks and a pair of blucher boots, 
and presented them to Willie. The teachers and a number 
of friends met in the schoolroom to witness the presentation. 
One of the elder boys having handed them to Willie, with 
the wish that he might have health and strength to wear 
them, Willie rose up to reply, and after thanking them all 
kindly for their gift, said, "I would advise all you boys 
and girls to tell all the other boys and girls in all the other 
schools in Edinburgh, to go and do likewise." 

But to return to the Bell Stane. It was here that the 
Clew lived (see the piece, "The Clew o' Queensferry "). 
Here, too, all the caravans, penny shows, &c., that came to 
Queensferry used to put up. It was a great affair for the 
youth of Queensferry when some of those perambulating 
showmen made their appearance. A curious custom, too, 
in connection with the annual Fair is, that on the day pre- 
ceding, viz., the Thursday, a stout lad is dressed up with 
burrs — or burdock, its botanical name — and flowers, which are 
freely given gratis by those who have gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood. When dressed, he grasps two stout poles, one 
in each hand, on the top of which is a large bouquet of 
flowers. A lad at each side also takes hold of the* poles. 
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and lead him from door to door. A loud hurrah is kept up 
by all the assembled boys till the needful is produced. 
When the town is all gone over, he is put in a hurley, and, 
drawn by the boys, is exhibited at all the principal mansions 
in the neighbourhood. About ten or twelve days before this 
event, a number of youths club together, secure an empty 
room or lighted cellar, then go off in search of the burrs, 
which grow abundantly on Dundas hill, but sometimes they 
have to go long distances, even to the Fife coast; this 
is especially necessary when there are two burrymen, which 
is often the case. When a sufficient quantity is obtained, 
they are then stuck together, side to side, until they form 
squares of about ten or twelve inches, a larger one being 
made for the head. The youth who is chosen for the 
burryman is generally the biggest in the company. He first 
puts on two pair of thick worsted stockings, two pair of 
flannel drawers, two flannel shirts, or other woollen gar- 
ments on which the burrs will stick. Flannel is put round 
his head, a worsted cowl is drawn down over all, holes 
being made for the mouth, nostrils, and eyes; then the 
burrs are put on, beginning at the ankles, and going up- 
wards. After this the flowers and ribbons are attached, a 
cherry is stuck in the mouth, and all is complete. The 
origin of this custom is unknown. It baffled the research 
of Sir Walter Scott, but is believed to have been instituted 
in the reign of Malcolm Caenmohr and Queen Margaret, 
about the year 1032 or 1033, — 836 years ago. 



"Tell us, yeAeadx wilt none of you i 
Disclose Ihe secret .... 
What 'tis you are, and what we mus 
.... Well, 'tis no matter: 
A little time will make us learned ai 



NORTH and west from the Bell Stane, on the way to 
the Bink's Rock, said to be the landing-place of 
Queen Margaret, and where a female foot cut out of the 
rock may still be seen, and said by tradition to be her 
footprint, stands the Old Palace, or Covenanters' House, 
so called from the circumstance of one of their number, 
named Henry Hall, being hilled on the stair-case by a 
waiter named Thomas George, this house at the time being 
the principal hotel in the town. In the time of Queen 
Margaret it was used by her as a royal residence, when 
overtaken by a storm, or any other mishap, on her journey 
between Edinburgh and Dunfermline. When I was a boy, 
part of the tapestry could be seen on the walls ; it is now 
a dingy, dismal, dibpidated afTair. The next place worthy 
of note is the Old Kirk, a ruin at the west end of the town. 
It consisted of a square centre with two wings, and a pro- 
jecting entrance hall or lobby in front One of the wings 
was taken down some time ago, and the space enclosed 
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with a low stone wall and iron railing. The other has been 
long used by the Dundas family, formerly of Dundas Castle, 
as their tomb, to whom it still belongs. The centre was 
long used as a joiner's shop, and latterly as a herring store. 
Ah ! little thought the ancient Carmelites, when they were 
building their little friary, that they were erecting a store 
for herrings ; but such is human shortsightedness. Many 
a time, when a little boy, have I shut my eyes when I had 
occasion to pass this place at night, and run full speed, as 
we were made believe the place was haunted, and that 
"Spinning Maggie" was to be seen at night on the top, 
busy spinning. I suppose its only occupants were the 
pigeons, of which there are a great number. A large yard 
lies at the back, known as the " Boat Yard," from the cir- 
cumstance of James Dundas, Esq., once starting the ship- 
building in it. I remember of one being launched from 
this yard. This had been the burying-place of the friar)\ 
Often have I stood and pondered, aye, and wondered, 
what sort of people lie buried here — what were their habits 
or occupations. Methinks what a stock of historic lore 
about the old place could be got if one of their number 
could appear in the body and satisfy our curiosity. But 
no, it cannot be. Not a stone or mark is left ; only a few 
bones turned up now and again ; all is buried in oblivion. 
A few yards farther west stands the police station. In the 
expectation of the Forth Bridge causing a large addition 
to the inhabitants, and so a corresponding demand for 
admission, it has been doubled in size. It now stands com- 
pleted. The place where it stands was named the Wester 
Park. In front there used to be an open well, known as 
the Wester Well. Some years ago, before this police office 
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was built, a joiner belonging to Dunfermline, who happened 
to be working in Queensfeny, wbhing to get into the park 
at night, mistook the well for the gate, . and was nearly 
drowned (see the piece, "Sandy's Misfortunes"). Some 
villas have also been recently built, and a laige block of 
shops and houses is in course of construction at the present 
time in the park. A short distance west stands the Infant 
School. 

As this is the westmost house in the town, we will 
retrace our steps back to the Bell Stane, and ascend a 
steep hill to the south, named the Loan. We have not 
gone far when our attention is directed to a plain-looking 
building, within a more modem enclosure wall and iron 
railing. This is the United Presbyterian Church, built in 
the year 1771. It is a very compact little church inside, 
although plain. There is a tablet inside the church, 
erected to the memory of their last two pastors — the Rev. 
DaVid Carruthers, and his son William. The latter, for his 
homely, inoffensive, humble, and Christian deportment, 
was much esteemed, not only by his own flock, but by all 
who knew him. His father was greatly beloved, and much 
esteemed as a preacher, was more out-spoken than his son, 
and was noted especially for checking publicly from the 
pulpit anything he saw wrong or out of place among his 
congregation. On one occasion William Allen, an old 
original, had, as the minister thought, fallen asleep. Stop- 
ping in his discourse, he cried over the pulpit, "William 
Allen, you're sleeping." William looked up, and in a loud 
voice said, "No, I am not." "Then," said the minister, 
" what were the last words I said ? " meaning the words in 
his discourse. Again William looked up, and cried out. 
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** Ye said, * William Allen, ye're sleepin'.' " One day the 
minister paid him a visit, and complained that the house 
was awful dirty. " Awful dirty ! dirty ? " says William ; 
" it's far ower clean ; for there's neither meal nor breid 
in't" Another time an old man fell down one of the 
terrace stairs. William ran to lift him. Looking up at 
William, he exclaimed, " Hech, William, but I ha'e gotten 
a guid fa'." " I'm glad ye're sae weel pleased wi't," said 
William, and came off and left him, although he could 
not rise. 

Pressing onwards, we cross the railway bridge, then turn 
to the left, along a pathway known as the Top o' the Back 
Braes. Before the railway was made, those braes were 
much used by the wives and maidens of Queensferry for 
drying their clothes, besides a grand place for children dis- 
porting themselves. This walk is much used yet by the 
public, where a view can be had in earnest ; one can rest 
on the wooden seats or on the grass and there behold a 
scene, a mighty picture, sketched by the Great Master 
Painter, not easily forgotten, — the counties Fife, Perth, Kin- 
ross, Clackmannan, Stirling, West Lothian, the Ochil Hills, 
and in the far west the Ben Lomonds. The silvery Forth, 
with its little isles dotting its bosom ; the little boats scudd- 
ing gaily before the gentle breeze; steamers, small and large, 
dashing on like mighty monsters of the deep, and H.M.S. 
lying in the roadway. The towns and villages in Fife — 
Rosyth's ancient castle, now in ruins, said to be the birth- 
place of Oliver Cromwell's mother ; old Dunfermline, with 
its ancient Abbey, the resting-place of Scotland's hero. King 
Robert the Bruce, and many others ; the peninsula of 
North Queensferry, which appears to have been an island 
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at one tune, and could easily be made one ^^jh. To the 
r^t aie the del^tfal woods oi Dalmenj Paik, oi Bam- 
boogie ; the toum of Queensferry stietdied at your feet, hs 
appeanmce consdeiaUy enhanced firom this stand-point; 
the woods of (ar-famed Hopetoun to the west; the hill, 
lands, and woods of Dondas Casde to die sooth and west 
AH tend to make this one of the grandest panoramic pkrtores 
which the mind can conceive ; one almost thinks, after leav- 
11^ the town, he has been tian^xHted into £sdryland, and is 
ready to ask the question. Are all those things real, or am I 
under some halucination ? but still he feels they are real, 
and involuntarily exclaims, Grand; after all, life is really 
worth having ! At the back, or south ftom where we stand, 
is the small farm of Nivens Green, long occufned by George 
M^Kinlay, or the Auld Rubber formerly spoken o£ On 
one occasion George had two rows of very fine potatoes 
he was wishing to keep for seed ; wishing to give them their 
(ill of the ground, he was in no hurry lifting them. His 
second wife — who by-the-by was my wife's mother by a 
former marriage — pressed him ver)' much to get the 
potatoes lifted, as a number of farmers in the neighbour- 
hood had got large quantities stolen; but he had always 
the same answer, " There's luck in leisure, Peggie, luck in 
leisure, woman." "Weel-a-weel then, deil may care then, 
they may lift them for ye; it wid serve ye richt" The 
night following this harangue was very clear moonlight, I 
happened to be at the Craigs that night — a not very unusual 
occurrence — and it was made up that Jamie, "the naked 
man," and I should go and dig the potatoes, while the old 
wife and her youngest son Alexander would gather them ; 
being white potatoes there was no fear of losing any. Off we 
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went, and in a short time had them all safely deposited 
beneath the kitchen bed. The old man being out knew 
nothing of the affair ; but the " naked man " had been care- 
ful to pull up a shaw or two of another lot at the gate, 
knowing that the old man would see them in the morning, 
and rouse his suspicions to go and look at his favourites. 
This had the desired effect. The old man, on seeing his 
supposed loss, went off and sent the town officer through the 
town with the drum, offering a reward of one pound to any 
person who would give such information as would lead to 
the conviction of the offenders. Some days passed, and no 
word of his potatoes. The old wife, seeing him so uneasy, 
could keep the secret no longer, so I was deputed to break 
the ice, which was done in the following way, — " Have ye 
got nae word o' yer potatoes yet, George ? " says I. " O no, 
Tammas, nor am I likely to hear ony thing o' them noo.'' 
" Weel, I understand ye offered a reward, didn't ye ? " " O 
yes, an' it will be paid if the party can be convicted." 
" Weel ye see, George, tae tell ye the truth, I ken wha took 
yer tatties — in fact, I ken the man's hoose they're in, and 
under his bed, or I'm gie far cheated ; and mair than that, 
I hae proof tae convict the guilty party." " Weel, tell me, 
Tammas, an' I may as weel gie ye the pound as anither." 
" Weel," I says, " I canna say that the man's bed they are 
under took them himsel', but ye ken, George, the resetter 
is as bad as the actual thief." ** Aye, Tammas, aye lad, an' 
waur." " Weel-a-weel," cried the auld wife, who could contain 
it no longer, " ye are the resetter yersel', an' ye should be 
the sairest punished ; the tatties are a' below the bed there, 
safe an' soun', an' nae thanks tae you for yer assistance." 
George could scarcely believe, until he was told all that the 
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reader already knows ; but he said it was wrang no tae tell 
him afore he went sae far wi't " Noo," says she, " see if 
you can pay yer howkers an' gatherers." " A weel-a-weel, 
Peggie, ye employed them, sae ye maun jist pay them ; but 
the least thing ye can dae is tae gie Tammas there a dram." 
" O ye auld deevil, yer jist speakin' for yersel'." Suffice it 
to say, the dram was got, and so all accounts were squared. 
At the foot of the Back Braes is a walk, known as the 
Invalid's Walk ; but the high dead wall, built for the railway, 
has spoiled it, and made it very dull Beneath this wall, 
but now hid from sight, is a large stone, named Lady 
Gulone's stone, underneath which, tradition says, she was 
buried. Boys and girls used often to place a bit of bread 
on this stone at night, in the belief that she rose in the 
night time and ate it ; the piece was generally away in the 
morning, no doubt a glorious nibble for the blackbirds, who 
from their bed-chamber in the auld yew tree, would eye the 
tempting morsel thus unintentionally provided for their 
breakfast 





' ' Id vain would prudence, with decorous sneer. 
Point out a censuring world, and bid me feai : 
Above that world on wings of love I rise ; 
I know its woisl, and can tha.1 worsl despise." 



WE now descend the hill on its eastern slope, where a 
large embankment is now laid down for the railway 
on what was once part of a bonny glen, named Ravel Glen, 
leading up to a pool in the bum, known by the cognomen 
of "Jock's Hole." The reservoirs for supplying the town 
with water lie south and west from where we now stand, 
the overflow of whose waters, dashing over the rocks, forms 
a very beautiful waterfall This, too, is hid from view from 
the public road by this unsightly bank. Had a nice bridge 
been thrown over the ravine, with one or two spans, it would 
have completed the scene, and made the place like a grotto or 
fairy dell ; it would have been cheaper for the company, while 
the view from the Forth and the public road would have been 
something grand, besides it would have left the bonny glen 
in pristine beauty. Going down the slope, we come to a spot 
now greatly altered, where once stood a farm-steading named 
Nivens Green. This was the place where the Auld Rubber 
lived previous to his removal to the Craigs. Its last tenant 
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was a silly creature, nicknamed "Perry," a word •she fre- 
quently used, and who stuck to the ruin until nothing was 
left to shelter her from the elements. When the railway 
was being made they had occasion to level down this part 
of the hill, when a number of stone coffins were found, with 
the skeletons in some instances entire, the pearly teeth 
showing that their possessors knew nothing of toothache. 
This undoubtedly had been a Roman burial-ground. 
They must have lain there since the Roman invasion ; 
and might and ought to have lain there still, but for the 
remorseless iron horse, who stands at no obstacles, how- 
ever sacred, if in his way. See at what cost we often 
decorate our burial places, rearing splendid monuments 
to the memory of the departed. What, think ye, may be 
done in after ages to the sanctuary of our dead, when we 
so ruthlessly desecrate the tombs of our ancestors ? Think 
ye not " with what measure you mete, it shall be measured 
to you again ? " Who knows, but these fine cemeteries in 
our cities, so grandly decorated, may yet be excavated, torn 
up by the mattock and spade of the navvy, wheeled away 
to form some embankment for some new project, to suit 
the age, — perhaps a more go-ahead one than even ours. 
This is not as it ought to be. Whenever a burial-place is 
found, it ought to be respected and let alone, and not riddle 
the dust of the departed, as was done here, to mix with 
lime to build the walls. Ah ! little knew the ancient Briton, 
Pict, or perhaps the Roman, as he stood on this fine Colos- 
seum surveying the glorious picture, or the little mound 
before him at his feet, where, perhaps, his fathers lay, and 
where he too would soon find a resting-place, that after 
they had lain until their flesh had returned unto dust, that 
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very dust would one day go to build a wall near by where 
he stood, or their skulls be sent as a curiosity to a museum. 
Yet, dear reader, such is the fact 

As we have been already at Newhalls, we will take the 
back road to the village of Dalmeny, past the reservoirs, 
and along the Ravel Bank, which at one time commanded 
a fine view of the Forth, and the deep cleft or glen in 
which Jock's Hole is situated. But the sight is now shut 
out, the trees having grown large enough to close it. 
Along here, too, was the town's common, or part of the 
lands belonging to the town for the public good ; but the 
inhabitants of Queensferry can only look back upon the 
past rulers of the burgh with contempt, for the way they 
gave away the town's lands for a mere bagatelle, to guzzle 
and drink. They sold the Ferry muir for ;;^i6oo, and no 
one ever knew what became of ;;^iioo of that sum; and 
this common was rented to the Earl of Rosebery for the 
long period of 999 years, for the nominal sum of J[fi yearly 
— virtually sold ! The town was deprived of its common, 
and the J[fi goes to augment the schoolmaster's salary. 

Passing on, we come to a house standing on an eminence. 
This is Rosehill House, long occupied by a family of the 
name of Trotter, but in my young days by a gentleman 
named Major Hart, who was very eccentric in his habits ; 
but one habit — a good one, no doubt — he never forgot, that of 
taking a shower-bath every morning, in a bath he had fitted up 
outside the house. Two gardeners, named Blackie and Mason, 
had often noticed the Major go in, and remain a considerable 
time before coming out. Blackie was of a very inquisitive 
turn of mind ; and one morning after the Major came out, 
he was determined to be at the bottom of the mystery, so 
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without saying anything to Mason, away he went, opened 
the door of the bath, which had only a latch, and entered, 
closing the door behind him. He began to examine the 
affair, and by some means or other he pressed a spring that 
brought the water down on his head. He did not know 
how to stop it No one heard his cries, and he could not 
get the door opened from the inside. It was only when 
nigh drowned that Mason, wondering what had become of 
him, began to search, and, coming near the bath, heard his 
cries, and relieved him. The Major coming out at the 
time, and seeing Blackie's sorrowful plight, enjoyed the 
lark immensely, and often told the story of Blackie's 
inquisitiveness. Poor Blackie had fully half a mile to 
walk home before he could get a change of clothes. No 
doubt it made him less inquisitive and more cautious in 
the future. 

The Major often took a fancy to individuals who were 
strolling about, and kept them for a time. A poor boy 
once called requesting work as a chimney- sweep. The 
Major at once set him to sweep the vents, which he did 
to his entire satisfaction. There was a drain, too, that had 
got choked ; this the boy made all right. So well pleased 
was he that he kept the boy to do " orra " work about the 
place. One night the Major was at the manse of Dalmeny, 
on a visit to the minister. In the course of conversation 
the boy was spoken about, the Major giving him a high 
character for ability, &c. The minister, thinking this a 
good opportunity to have all his vents swept on the cheap, 
gave his wife the hint, who proposed to the Major to send 
up the boy. To this the Major agreed. According to 
promise, the boy was sent up ; but the Major, seeing the 
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object was cheapness, told the boy not to take a farthing 
less than the regular charge, viz., one shilling each. So^ 
after the boy had swept about a dozen vents, he was asked 
by the mistress what she had to give him for doing them 
so well. " Only one shilling each, mem." " One shilling 
each ? O, surely that is by far too much." " That's the 
lowest, mem." " Oh," she says, " I must send the minister 
to you ; we can't give you that money." The minister was 
brought. "What!" says he; "you don't mean to charge 
one shilling each, do you ? One shilling for the whole you 
mean." " No, no, sir ; one shilling each is the lowest I will 
take." "Well, you know, we get Mr Hamilton to come 
from Queensferry for one shilling each, and we only em- 
ployed you out of charity ; and but for that, we would not 
have swept the half of the vents. We had no idea you 
would charge so much." "Can't help it, sir; didn't ask 
your charity, sir." " Well, well," says the minister, paying 
down the cash; "you do win your money very easy." 
" Well, well," says the boy, drawing the cash into his hand ; 
"us black coats don't like to work hard for our money." 
This was a grand story for the Major, and often did he 
tell it. 

A little farther on we come to Dalmeny public road, 
which leads us into the village of Dalmeny, situated on 
the Dalmeny estate, — a sweet little village^ composed of 
a very ancient church, nearly 900 years old ; a manse, 
which has been greatly enlarged and otherwise improved 
some years ago ; a school, much enlarged since the passing 
of the Education Act ; a house for the schoolmaster ; a 
joiner's shop, a post-office, a smithy, some cottages for 
farm-servants, with a few other houses. Many happy 
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days have I spent at the school, whose associations and 
fond recollections can never be effaced from my memory. 
(See " Youthful Memories," and " Memory's Brightest 
Spot") But my schoolmates, where are they? Echo 
answers, Where ? Often when I think over the roll, I am 
surprised, yea, even dumfoundered, that out of the long list 
so few, so very few, are left Some have gone to foreign 
lands, some are buried in the depths of ocean, some lie in 
that lonely but beautiful churchyard beside, in which, in 
those happy da3rs, their voices so joyfully rang ; and he too 
who was their guide and preceptor, whose piercing eye 
commanded attention and respect, — yes, that eye too has 
become dim in death, he too has entered the great con- 
gregation. A gentleman in the true sense of the word was 
Mr Robert Burton, a true and earnest student of nature, 
never happier than when among his flowers ; and when in 
his garden, if he caught a strange eye peering over the wall, 
he at once came forward with a kind invitation to enter. I 
had the pleasure of experiencing this some years ago ; he 
even seemed to think I conferred on him a favour to allow 
him to lead me round his borders, while he told me the 
names and properties of the different plants. De martuis 
nil nisi bonum. Ah ! solemn thought — they are gone, nearly 
all gone ; and, like the messenger of Job, I only am left 
alone to tell you. How often those beautiful and truthful 
words of Mrs Hemans occur to my mind : — 

** They grew in beauty side by side, 
They filled one home with glee ; 
Their graves are severed far and wide, 
By mountain, stream, and sea." 

I have said I had many fond recollections of Dalmeny 
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School ; true, but there are one or two bitter as well One 
of these I will relate here. 

I think it was in the summer of 1837, a company of 
horsemen (I forget the regiment) were ordered from Piers- 
hill to quell a riot among the miners in Dunfermline. 
After the disturbance was put down, the horsemen were 
returning one morning about half-past eight o'clock, just 
when a band of us boys from Queensferry were passing 
Newhalls on our way to Dalmeny School We of course 
were much taken up with the soldiers, and followed them 
about two miles on the road, until we were too late for 
school To turn and go to school now was certain punish- 
ment; if we played truant, perhaps we might escape on the 
morrow. One or two of the older boys counselled that it 
would be better to go on to Edinburgh, and see the sights 
there to be seen, and get home again at the same time as 
usual, and it would never be known. We were all bare- 
footed, and our stock of cash was one penny each to buy 
our mid-day roll ; so with our bag of books on our backs, 
away we went to see the city, distant from Queensferry eight 
miles fully, but the road we took was much longer. There 
were six of us, and none knew the road, far less the town ; 
the oldest would be twelve years, the youngest about jnine. 
We spent our all at Muttonhole, a village three miles from 
Edinburgh ; but our guide, as he pretended to be, viz. the 
oldest, ran off and left us. After many inquiries we 
reached Princes Street, weary and hungry, after trudging 
through Leith and up Leith Walk. However, we got on the 
road for home, determined not to give in. Nor would the 
affair have become known, at 'least for a long time, but as 
bad luck would have it, we had occasion to pass one or two 
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women belonging to Queensfeny, on the road at Bamton 
Dykes. We held away our heads, and made a run past 
them, but no use; they hailed us, and bawled out they 
would tell ; and they kept their word, for what gossip could 
hold her tongue over an affair of this sort ! We arrived, 
footsore, and ready to faint with hunger, at the usual time ; 
but our persecutors were at our back. As soon as they got 
home, they went direct and told the affair. My father was 
told on the way home from his work ; I saw by his counte- 
nance when he came in that he knew the whole affair, and 
to add to my fatigue and sore feet I received a sore skin, 
which made me remember ever after one of its bitter 
associations. Another, with a mixture of both, you will 
find in the piece entitled " The Laddie's Hobby." 

Leaving the school to visit the churchyard, we have to 
pass in front of the schoolhouse, clad with roses of various 
hues and fuchsias of various kinds, which give it a fine 
appearance in summer, all planted and trained by the loving 
hands of Mr Burton. The churchyard gate is open; we 
will enter and take a look around, and though it may cause 
a sigh or bring a tear to the eye, it may teach us humility. 
Passing up the walk we encounter a large rude stone coffin 
lying at the door of the church, the form of the body cut 
out of the solid stone, which must have contained the bones 
of some Red Cross knight, the church at one time having 
been used as a place of worship by the Knight Templars, 
as its circular chancel denotes. On entering the church, 
one is struck with its massive pillars and finely-chiselled 
interlacing arches, a mixture of Greek and Gothic finely 
blended, the grotesque looking heads, representing the 
Twelve Apostles, giving the edifice a truly antiquarian 
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appearance; on the outside there are a number of heads 
meant to represent the same. At the north, or back part of 
the church, there is a tomb used by the Earls of Rosebery 
as a family vault ; no doubt it was used by the Moubrays, 
the ancient possessors of the barony, as their burial place. 
Passing through among the tombs, we are struck with the 
simplicity of some, and the vanity of others ; some content 
with the simple initials on their tombstone; others show 
forth the many virtues of the departed, — virtues in some 
cases, alas ! only known for the first time on the stone over 
their heads. I have many of my relations buried here, — my 
father, mother, and stepmother, with four of my children ; 
my father and mother-in-law, with five of their sons ; and 
other relations. No wonder I love this spot ; no wonder, 
when busy at work, my mind is often away among the 
tombs in this lonely churchyard, trying to peer through 
the gloom to catch a glimpse once more of those faces I 
loved so dear. (See the pieces " Dalmeny Kirkyard," and 
" Heaven's Jewels.'*) 




D 



" Suns thai set, and moons that wane, 
Rise, and are lestored again ; 
Slats that orient day subdues. 

Herbs ajid flowers, the beauteous birth 
Of the genial womb of earth, 
SiilTei but a transient deith 
From the winter's cruel brealh ; 
Zephyr spealts ; serener skies 
Warm the glebe, and (hey arise. 
We, alas ! earth's haughty kings. 
We, that promise mighty things, 
Loung soon life's happy prime, 
Droop, and lade in little time ; 
Spring returns, but not our bloom. 
Still 'tis winter in the tomb." 

ON the south side of the churchyard stands a row of 
cottages, with windows looking out on the church- 
yard. I have been told that those windows have sometimes 
been the means of scaring away the resurreaionists when 
engaged in their horrid traffic ; sometimes a child would get 
restless and cause a light to be struck, which made them 
suspect they were heard, and decamp with the body half 
out of the grave. This was the case with the body of a 
man named Donald Campbell ; but Donald had been too 
far gone. It was supposed they had opened the wrong 
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grave, and had been scared before they could put the body 
back and get the one they wanted. 

In one of those cottages lived, for a long number of years, 
a worthy couple, named Ned and Peggie Henderson. Ned 
was rather hard of hearing. One night in the month of 
September they were at Queensferry for provisions. On the 
way home, at the east end of the town, some one detained 
Ned to speak, while Peggie dandered on to the outside of 
the town. The Auld Rubber, happening to pass, saw Ned, 
but never let on, as he knew Peggie would be waiting. 
Peggie, seeing a man coming, naturally enough thought it 
was Ned. "Come awa', ye auld deevil (seizing the Auld 
Rubber by the arm), ye wid stan* an' claver a' nicht wi' this 
yin an' that yin, an' keep folk waiting." The Auld Rubber 
knew how to act, so never let on, but allowing himself to be 
led, heard all the lecture that was meant for Ned ; as 
Ned, being deaf, never spoke back, so Peggie never sus- 
pected anything wrong. When they were well nigh New- 
halls, Ned came pushing up ; for, not seeing Peggie, he 
thought she was off in the huff. When nigh upon them he 
bawled out, " Peggie, Peggie ! " She knew his voice \ so 
giving the Auld Rubber a drive, and looking in his face, 
" O, George M'Kinlay, ye Auld Rubber ! hoo could ye 
impose upon a decent woman that way ? yeVe ruined me ; 
I'm a ruined woman the nicht. What will Ned say, ye auld 
scoundrel ? " The Auld Rubber enjoyed the fun immense, 
and when Ned came up and was made to understand the 
lark, he enjoyed it as much as the Rubber. Peggie and 
Mrs M*Kinlay were very intimate. Peggie was a regular 
visitor at the Craigs. On one occasion Mrs M*Kinlay was 
very bad with the toothache. She was advised to try 
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Archangel tar. She had procured a quantity in a jelly-pot. 
George and her had just sat down to tea, the pot was on 
the table, when in comes Peggie. "Aye," she says, "set 
ye up wi' yer jelly, an' never say collie will ye lick ; " and 
seizing a spoon, made a dig into what she supposed was 
jelly, lifting a large spoonful of the tar, thrust it into her 
mouth before any one could prevent it, then instantly cried 
out, "O George M*Kinlay, I'm pushoned! while the tar 
was running out of her mouth, all over her chin and breast. 
The laughing cured the old wife's toothache more than the 
tar, as she cried out, " My certy, but ye're weel saired this 
time for yer greed ; that will surely spane ye frae yer for- 
wardness." And many a time after the story was told, and 
many a good laugh got at Peggie and the tar. 

From the eastmost part of the village of Dalmeny, Edin- 
burgh Castle can be distinctly seen. We will take the road 
east from the village, which leads us on to the Edinburgh 
road, which it joins at a lodge on the Dalmeny grounds, 
named the Shepherd's Lodge, or Church Gate. One Sun- 
day I happened to be at Queensferry in the spring of 187 1, 
when the parish church of Queensferry was vacant. I had 
left accompanied by two acquaintances, who had convoyed 
me thus far on the road. A reverend gentleman, who had 
been officiating in the vacant- church, came up at this 
moment; he too, tempted by the fine evening and good 
road, resolved to walk in. After I had left my acquaint- 
ances, he asked me if I was going to Edinburgh. I said I 
was. He asked if his company on the road would be 
agreeable. I said certainly ; I should only be too happy of 
his company. (See the piece "A Letter to a Friend.") 

We will now go west from the lodge on the road to 
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Queensferry, until we reach Crossall, or Curs'a, as it is 
commonly called, so named because it was the last hill 
before reaching the Forth, and the first from which the 
ancient pilgrims could see the Abbey of Dunfermline. 
When travelling thither from Edinburgh, they erected here 
a cross, at which they knelt to pray when sighting the 
ancient shrine of St Margaret The hill has been cut 
down to reduce the gradient, but the spot where the 
ancient cross stood is still to be seen, with part of the 
stone cross loose in the socket ; but for protection, the late 
Earl of Rosebery enclosed it with hewn ashlar : it is now 
covered over with rank weeds and wild flowers. Climbing 
the hill to the right, among ash, fir, and gean trees, we 
reach the summit of Mons Hill, or Minch Hill as it is 
vulgarly termed, where, in my time, stood a spire from 
which sixteen counties could be seen with the naked eye, 
but having become dangerous with age it was taken down. 
Since then another, not so convenient and more temporary, 
was erected by the sappers and miners when surveying 
Scotland; this one has been taken do^vn also, and the 
sweeping view cannot now be got for the thick-set lofty 
trees, although some very fine detached views may be got 
from various points on this famous hill (or by climbing up 
some of the trees) of Edinburgh, Leith, Granton, &c. This 
used to be a great resort for the people of Queensferry and 
surrounding country when an illumination was to take place 
in Edinburgh, for from no place in the neighbourhood could 
it be seen to such advantage. Direct east from the summit 
once stood a village with its alehouse, which formed a grand 
houff for poachers. It was swept away to secure the privacy 
of the demesne. Where a farm-house stood, known as 
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Cowen's Yards, a new house has been built for the mason 
on the estate. This hill is often called Nanny's Knowes, 
because a very old woman, named Nanny Anderson, lived 
all her days and died in the old house. Descending the hill 
on the north we reach the Leuchold, the residence of the 
factor, Mr Peter Glendinning, under whose able and intelli- 
gent management the estate and tenantry seem in a pros- 
perous condition. Still keeping north and east, we emerge 
at a spot on the beach near the Warren Well, or St Margaret's 
Well, as it is' often called, though I question if St Margaret 
ever saw it ; nevertheless it is a fine spring, never known to 
diminish, not even in the longest drought ; when all around 
is parched and dry, here you are sure to find a plentiful 
supply of pure water, clear as crystal, and cold as ice, in 
the hottest days of summer. Shaded by the tall trees and 
thick underwood, this is a grand^ retreat, and recalls to my 
mind the words of the poet, — 

** This silent glen, this silent glen, 
Oh, how I love its solitude ! 
Far from the busy haunts of men, 
Far from the heartless multitude." 

ANON. 

The fine scenery, beautiful walks, delightful sea beach, 
with its miles of white sand and rows of cockle shells, mixed 
with others of various hues and kinds ; its lovely woods, its 
hills^ and dales, all combine to make Dalmeny Park one of 
the grandest and most desirable estates in bonnie Scotland. 

Here you may walk in shady grove. 

List to the feathered throng ; 
Here hold sweet commune with your God, 

Join in their heaven-sent song ; 
Here woo the muse, in song to tell 
The beauties o' the Warren Well. 
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And in the bright summer even. 
When birds are hushed and still, 

The deep solitude b only broke 
By th« mu^c o' the rill ; 

While all along old Fortha's strand, 
The waves beat lime upon the sand. 

Oft on yon flowery mossy green, 
I've lain 'neath the lealy trees. 

And, by all mortal eyes unseen, 
Watch the ships scud with the breeze ; 

Ot listening to the cushat dove. 

Wooing his mate in notes of love. 




" Here recline you, gentle maid, 
Sweet in this emboweiing shade : 
-Sweet the young, the modest (tees. 
Ruffled by the kissitig breeze ; 
Sweel tie little founts that weep, 
Lulling bland the tiiind to sleep : 
Hark t they whisper as they roll 
Calm persuasion to the soul. 
Tell me, tell me, is not (his, 
Allastilly scene of bliss? 
Who, my girl, would pass it by ? 
Surely neither you nor I." 

MOORE. 

STILL pursuing our journey eastward, we reach the 
Hound Point, a rock projecting out into the Forth. 
There is an old legend connected with this point and the 
House of Bambougle, to the following effect : — When the 
death of any of the Lords of the Barony is to take place, 
a black man, or a man clad in black, appears on this point, 
accompanied by a hound. He carries a bugle, which he 
sounds as the death-note of the baron : hence the names 
" Bambougle," or " Baronbugle," and "Hound Point" A 
fine view — perhaps the best on the shore — of the whole 
Forth can be had from this point From this point to 
the next promontory, on which stands the ancient Castle 
of Bambougle, is a delightful walk, by roses, hawthorn, rasp, 
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gooseberry, and rhododendron bushes, and tall fir trees, 
which have stood and defied for centuries the fierce howling 
tempests of the German Ocean in winter. During spring 
and summer may be heard the plaintive but loving notes of 
the cushat doves, as they sit and tell their tale of love. 
After passing a solitary fishing cot, where salmon-fishing 
is prosecuted, we reach a sunk fence with a gate among 
wide-spreading beeches, passing which we enter upon a 
wide-spreading platform of green sward, studded with 
massive timber of various kinds. A little to the north, 
on a promontory, as already stated, stands the Auld Castle, 
as it is generally termed, of Barnbougle. It is now ' roofless 
and very much dilapidated, apparently held together — at 
least what remains of it — by the ivy which grows to the top 
and surrounds it on all sides, and its only inhabitants are 
jackdaws, blackbirds, starlings, &c On the north side of 
the ruin, next the Forth, is a spacious balcony, surrounded 
by a stone fence of balustrades or pilasters and broad stone 
coping. Underneath this balcony are a number of arched 
cells, said to be used in feudal times for incarcerating 
prisoners. From this balcony may be seen many additions 
to the picture already described ; part of the city of Edin- 
burgh, Leith, Granton, and Newhaven; in the foreground 
the small hamlet of Langreen, with Cramond Island, from 
which the sea recedes at low tide, leaving a carriage-way 
to the island, and laying bare a vast stretch of sandy beach 
abounding with cockles; the islands of Inchcolm and 
Mickery to the north ; Burntisland and the small towns on 



^ Since writing the above, the Earl has begun to put it in proper 
repair. 
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the Fife coast All must have made this castle a very desir- 
able residence in the days of yore. Some years ago, when the 
present Earl came to his majority, a large wooden building 
was erected here, and very tastefully and artistically decorated 
with flowers, flags, and other devices, for the entertainment 
of the whole tenantry on the estate, and many others, which 
lasted three days, the third day being set apart for the 
children of all the schools in the neighbourhood. At the 
EarFs marriage the same thing was repeated, although 
on a grander scale (see the pieces " The Majority of the 
Earl of Rosebery," and " Home-coming Rejoicings at Dal- 
meny Park "). Primrose is the family name of the Rosebery 
family. The family house or seat stands a little south and 
east from the old Castle, but has nothing very grand or 
remarkable in its appearance or structure to require special 
notice ; but it has often been subject of remark that the site 
of the house has been badly chosen, seeing there are so 
many fine situations on the demesne. About half a mile 
eastward the Almond River terminates the boundary of the 
estate to the east The Earl keeps a boatmian here for con- 
veying people of the estate across the Almond, or " Cobble " 
as it is termed. 

We will now retrace our steps to the Warren Well, 
journeying in a westerly direction towards Queensferry 
(see the piece **Palmeny Woods an' Dells"). The walk 
through the woods towards Queensferry is of a varied 
aspect; sometimes among stately trees, and anon along 
green banks and hedgerows, intermixed with the bramble 
and crab tree. Before we reach the north-west gate, 
known as " Jenny o* the Longcraigs," we observe a broad 
grassy lawn to our left, up which we will now ascend, as 
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it leads us to the Gallendean. Near the top of this lawn 
stood a very handsome house, belonging to Scott Moncrieff; 
but it and the grounds belonging thereto were purchased by 
the Earl of Rosebery, and the house was taken down. Being 
on a high platform, it commanded a grand and compre- 
hensive view of both sides of the Forth, as far as the eye 
could reach. To be so fortunate as behold an autumn 
sunset scene from this stand-point, when the weather is 
good and the sky serene, is so fascinating that it can never 
be forgotten (see the piece "Autumn Sunset from Gallen- 
dean "). For many years after this house was taken down, 
the garden which belonged to it was rented to a gardener 
named Blackie, the sjame spoken of in a former chapter in 
connection with Rosehill. This garden in the fruit season 
was a great resort for lads and lasses, especially on Sunday 
afternoons, to purchase fruit Blackie used to bring his 
produce to Queensferry in the season for sale. He was 
assisted by a boy, a friend of his, nicknamed Calder. The 
lad liked a " wee drap," which Blackie knew, and knowing 
that Calder had twopence of his own, proposed that they 
should join for a gill. Calder agreed to this. When the gill 
was filled, Blackie asked Calder to go for some water, and 
while doing so Blackie drank off the whole. As soon as 
Calder came back ahd saw the state of affairs, he held up 
both his hands in despair, and exclaimed, "Goodness, 
gracious ! my tippence is gone." Blackie excused himself 
by saying it was " far ower sune for him tae learn tae drink." 
Retracing our steps a little way, then taking a footpath to 
the north, we arrive at the Longcraig Lodge. By the side 
of this lodge is a low-water pier, but seldom used. This 
pier, along with the others, formerly the propert>' of the 
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trustees, now belong to the North British Railway Company. 
Proceeding westward, near the edge of the plantation and 
a little way in off the road, on the south side, stands a 
peculiarly shaped tree, formed by nature so as to provide 
ample sitting-room for a few persons and give good shelter 
as well. This tree must be very old, as it was in much the 
same state four-score years ago, when a very worthy man, 
long a magistrate, and some time provost, in Queensferry, 
sat with his sweetheart, pledged his troth, and presented his 
faithful intended with a handsome Bible, — a union, here 
cemented on and under the boughs of this then ancient 
tree, which ever after proved a happy one, which only death 
could and did divide, after long years of conjugal bliss. 
The Bailie, as he was called, was a boon companion of the 
Auld Rubber's, and many a single gill they had together ; 
for, take notice, let the Rubber be as " fou as fitty," as his 
wife would say, it was aye the same crack, — " Wha dae ye 
think I forgathered wi', Peggie, but the Bailie, puir body, 
an' had a single gill." The Bailie was a very canna decent 
man, but when he got a wee drap in his e'e he was always 
going to flee. On one occasion, when standing under his 
own window on the Terrace, he told some one who was 
standing with him to watch and he would see him flee over 
the steeple. His wife, who happened to be looking over the 
window at the time, cried, " Aye, aye, Hugh, come awa* up, 
lad, an' I'll clip yer wings tae ye." As the Bailie had always 
a great respect for what she said, I have no doubt but he 
at once consented. The two parks adjoining were rented 
from the Earl by the Auld Rubber as pasture for his 
cows, and here in the summer season my wife-to-be went 
twice a day to milk the cows ; at night she very often had 
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an attendant, in the person of your humble servant Here 
too is the auld park gate, mentioned in one of the pieces 
(see " Thirty Years Ago"). Still pressing on, we come to a 
small pier, called Portneuk, or Naeplace, a rather curious 
cognomen for a real place on Urra firma of solid rock. 
Having now arrived at the ground from which we started, 
I must now take leave of Dalmeny Park. (See the piece 
"Wee Dickie," dedicated to the youthful readers of the 
Dunfermline Saturday Press, and which I now dedicate to 
my youthful readers). 




saan 



' ' The harp that once through Tira's halls 
The soul of music shed. 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 
As if that soul were dead." 



AGAIN I take the reader to the railway bridge on the 
Loan, but instead of turning to the right along the 
footpath, we will proceed straight on the road leading to 
Kirkliston village, until we come to the main gate to Dundas 
Castle- The first object of interest that draws attention on 
the road is a large building at the top of the Loan ; this is 
the new schoolhouse, taken notice of in the piece, "The 
Fleet at the Ferry." Queensferry had no more use for this 
school, at least for many years, than they have for the 
So-ton gun. The school they had was both commodious 
and modern, not yet forty years old, and got an addition 
some few years ago, while the population has increased very 
little. At the present rate of increase, the new school 
should do for five hundred years, if possible it could stand. 
I cannot speak of the abilities of the present teacher, but 
those who have gone before him were most excellent, and 
two or three of them got first-class situations in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and elsewhere. This one will require to be very 
smart to be able to fill their shoes. 
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The lands of Dundas and Dalmeny are all very fertile, 
and able to bear any kind of crops. I don't remember 
ever seeing better potatoes, both as regards quality and 
quantity, than I have seen in the neighbourhood of Queens- 
ferry and Dalmeny. A little further on we come to a small 
bridge, over a burn which runs into the reservoirs for 
supplying the town with water, named the Ferry Bum. 
Near this place is the Ferry Muir, where the witches of 
Queensferry us^ed to be burned. Several poor creatures 
suffered here at the instigation of a cruel superstitious 
priest, clergyman, or fiend rather, and equally unscrupulous 
kirk-session ; but I will pass by this spot, as it is a subject 
on which I do not like to dwell. It only awakens a feeling 
of contempt for men who use their profession and their 
power as a cloak to carry on their ambitious and selfish 
desires, and which, alas ! even in our own day, is far too 
common, — as witness the fearful scenes lately enacted in 
the Turko-Russian war, and all in the name and professedly 
for the cause of religion. In every age of the world's 
history has this been the case, not only with kings and 
emperors, but by the clergy themselves. Power seems to 
be their main object, — whether it be power in the State, or 
only in a local school board, or even in administering the 
affairs of a private family ; and who, but for the advance- 
ment of science, would still be as bad as they were when 
they burned the witches. 

Having reached Dundas main gate, we enter an avenue 
nearly three-quarters of a mile in length. The new house 
erected by the late proprietor, James Dundas, Esq., now 
living in Edinburgh, is in the Gothic style, and stands on 
the hill, with a gentle slope to the south, where the home 
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park is studded with fine walnut trees. The old castle 
stands behind the house ; its walls are in most parts 
fourteen feet thick, and held out for three months when 
besieged in 1449. The view from this site is truly grand, — 
from the links of the Forth on the west, to where the 
German Ocean meets the Forth on the east, with all the 
diversity of hill and dale, rocks, isles, hamlets, and towns ; 
the long line of expansive water, ships great and small, 
and the lovely Saline hills ; while like a patched bedcover 
on a large scale lie the lands of Fife. Surely when the 
castle and even the house were planned, the owners were 
determined that their light should be neither under a bed 
nor a bushel. The garden too is worthy of a visit, lying on 
the slope of the hill to the south, at the termination of 
what is called the Rock Walk. This promenade is both 
beautiful and romantic; it is 250 yards long, and from 
70 to 80 feet high. On entering the garden, we descend 
from the height by a very romantic rocky road. Talk of 
the rocky road to Dublin ! — tliis is the rocky road to a 
paradise. This garden has been allowed to be, by those 
who are able to give an opinion, the finest as regards 
selection, and for combining all the graces and amenities 
of nature, in Scotland, if not in Britain ; and I have no 
doubt but Mr Russell, who is said to be very rich, will 
make it something grand, as money alone is wanted, seeing 
it is capable of the highest embellishment 

On the lawn to the rear of the mansion stands an elegant 
fountain, said to have cost as much as would purchase the 
whole of the estate at the time it was built. It almost 
baffles description, and requires to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. It was erected by Sir Walter Dundas between the 
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years 1623 and 1630. The family of Dundas are of very 
ancient descent, and it is a great pity they have lost their 
family estate, which for nigh eight hundred years they have 
had in their possession. I'hey can trace the family line direct 
from Malcolm II., the present head of the family being the 
twenty-fourth in a direct male line ; and I say, without fear 
of cdntradiction, that not one in that long line has done as 
much good for their country and the working man as he 
has done ; for in doing what he has done for the working 
man, he has done good, a vast deal of good, for his country. 
He did not hoard up his money to build a fountain — a 
useless toy. No, he spent nearly his all, and lost his 
estate, — how? not by squandering it in debauchery, or 
gambling ; no, not even in travelling or jaunting about, or 
in frivolous sports ; no, but by giving work. Whether that 
work paid him or not, he kept it going. Nothing gave 
him pleasure like seeing a great number of men working 
about him; never idle himself, always stirring about, and 
' even yet, at the age of eighty-five or eighty-six, as straight 
as a post. There are hundreds of young men, middle- 
aged, and even old men living, who never allow a day to 
pass over their heads without thinking of the active old 
man, and evoking a blessing on his head, — the young, for 
giving them a trade which many of them would never have 
got, for the sons of the poor and the sons of the rich were 
treated alike ; aye, and being the cause of very many of 
them rising to position and affluence, who but for him 
would have been left in obscurity as " hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.*' 

Queensferry especially in this sense will miss the Paragon 
Works. Although he has fallen from his estate, it has been 

E 
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done nobly, done honourably, done justly, and done for the 
good of the working man. He married Mary Duncan, 
daughter of Admiral Lord Duncan, Earl of Camperdown, 
who bore him a large family of sons and daughters, all very 
tall ; he used to make his boast that he had thirty-six feet of 
sons — six, all six feet each. The eldest, George, was some 
time M.P. for the county of Linlithgow, and afterwards 
Governor of Prince Edward's Island ; one lost an arm at 
the Paragon Works on the estate; another, the youngest, 
was severely injured in a railway collision at Ratho, on the 
North British Railway, which resulted in his death some 
time ago; one is a sea captain; another a tea taster in 
China; one, named John, went to Australia, but did not 
succeed, and had to return home. Their mother Mrs 
Dundas was made a lady through her father, and granted a 
yearly pension of £,^^0 to uphold her title. Lady Mary 
died a number of years ago, and was buried in the family 
vault at Queensferry. 

At the foot of the hill, on the north side, stood the 
Paragon Works, whose splendid machinery was the admira- 
tion of all who visited the works, and the owner took great 
pleasure in showing and describing them to any who wished 
to see over the place. Here, too, stood the home steading. 
The road west from this leads us to Dundas Mains, all 
workmen's houses. We now turn to the north, then east, 
until we reach Echline, a corruption of Atheline, one of the 
sons of Queen Margaret, from whom it is said it derived its 
name. It is said to be the birthplace of the Rev. William 
Wilkie, who received his primary education at the parish 
school of Dalmeny. With a natural genius for poetry, he 
wrote many high-class pieces, the chief of which was the 
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" Epigoniad." After struggling for some years as a small 
farmer at Fishers' Tryst, a few miles from Edinburgh, he 
saved as much money as enabled him to prosecute his 
studies in divinity; he afterwards became minister of the 
Parish of Ratho, and in 1759, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. 

Passing on, there is nothing to attract the attention 
until we arrive at the west end of Queensferry. 




XI. 

" Oh t all ye eraccful sisters nine, 
Lend me your influence divine, 
Thai 1 may paint in colours true. 
The various beauties of the view 
That opens to my raptured sight. 
And (ills my soul with pure delight. 

Unless your heavenly aid I win, 
How shall I know where to begin? 
What features of the view to choose, 
That best may suit roy humble muse ? 
For all the charms the ^cene along, 
Cannot be mentioned in my song." 

WE now take the road along the beach to Hopetoun, 
once a lovely pleasant walk, between green planta- 
tions on the one hand and the waters of the Forth on the 
other, but now sadly disfigured by the railway works, which 
have been left unfinished and in a ruinous state of confusion. 
Port Edgar is the first place that demands our attention. It 
was long used as a pier in connection with the passage, but 
is now in a ruinous state. A steam saw mill, with offices, 
was erected here some time ago, and kept in constant 
operation for a time, but is now I believe inactive. Port 
Edgar takes its name from one of the sons of Malcolm 
Caenmohr. Passing on about a quarter of a mile, we come 
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to the old lime-stone quarries, or mines rather. They were 
kept in constant operation for more than half a century, but 
have been shut up since the railway passed through them. 
Here a wooden jetty or pier is erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the passengers from the Dunfermline Railway, who 
cross the Forth in the steamer " John Beaumont," to join 
the Queensferry Railway at this point A short distance 
west is Springfield Gate, leading by a circuitous route to 
the top of the hill on which stands Springfield House, still 
belonging to James Dundas, Esq. Springfield takes its 
name from the fine spring-water on the grounds. A few 
yards farther on we come to a stone bridge over a bum, 
named the Linn Mill Burn. It was here that the young 
women from Queensferry used to come to bleach their 
home-made linen, — a fine job, too, for the young men in the 
evening to go and escort them home. About a stone-cast 
farther on is Butlaw Cottage, used for a long number of 
years as a salmon-fishing station, but since stake nets have 
been prohibited above a certain point, the place has been 
let as a private dwelling; it is on the Hopetoun estate. 
Opposite this place is a plantation, where an incident 
occurred to an uncle of mine named Watty Roberts- 
When a boy he had gone, as boys generally did on the 
King's birth-day, to gather bunches of lilac-oak and branches 
of trees to dress the windows of the houses and public 
places, such as the Steeple. He was on the point of leaving 
the woods with a bunch of lilac-oak, when he saw the Earl 
of Hopetoun coming. He held the flowers behind his backj 
and when his lordship came up he very politely touched his 
hair, as he had no bonnet on, and taking the first word, 
said, " I hope ye're weel, my Lord." "Very well," says his 
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Lordship; "but what is this you have got behind your 
back ? " O ! it's jist some lily-oak, my Lord, to dress the 
Cooncil Hoose in honor o' his Majesty's birth-day." "You 
are a very loyal subject indeed ; there's half-a-crown for you 
to procure fireworks for the occasion." Watty thanked 
him sincerely, and came home with a light heart, thinking, 
no doubt, he had made a narrow escape. This is the same 
earl who took command of the British forces at the retreat 
of Corunna, after the death of Sir John Mpore, and who 
accepted the challenge sent by Marshal Ney's son to 
Wellington to fight a duel. The treacherous Frenchman 
poisoned the point of his sword, and a small wound in the 
arm caused the earl's death. When he saw his own blood, I 
understand he soon dispatched his adversary. By this act 
he forfeited all his estates to the crown ; but on account of 
his bravery and the services he had rendered his country, 
he was pardoned, and the estates remained in the family. 
He was earl when King George IV. came to Scotland in 
1822. The king visited Hopetoun House and embarked at 
Port Edgar, already mentioned, for England. The earl 
accompanied him to the ship. He was great-grandfather 
to the present earl, who is yet a minor. 

Having passed what are termed the First, Second, and 
Third Links, viz., patches of plantation projecting out upon 
the beach, we reach the village of Society. It belongs 
entirely to Hopetoun, and is inhabited by persons working 
on the estate, or connected therewith. A perfect paradise 
in summer, but fearfully exposed in winter. The persons 
here, and on other parts of the estate, have a fine time of 
it The rents are nominal Those who do not work 
directly on the estate, such as the shoemaker, who has two 
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separate houses, one for a workshop the other for Hving in, 
with gardens to each, these he has for ten shillings each 
yearly, and this pays for a doctor and medicine for the 
family the whole year. The old people who are past work 
are treated handsomely, some old tradesmen having as high 
as £,/^o per annum, with a cow's grass in summer and ;;^io 
to buy its meat in winter. A man is kept, who goes to 
Queensferry with a van twice a day for the letters, and then 
distributes them over the estate. The avenue leading up 
to the house is at the west end of the village ; there is no 
gate to prevent any one from entering. * The secretary's 
house stands on the right as you enter. The avenue, until 
you come to the open, is over-arched with tall spreading 
trees, which gives it a rather sombre appearance. When 
you reach the top of the brae, or nearly so, the top of the 
house begins to make its appearance, then gradually as you 
advance the whole building presents itself to view. At the 
commencement of the approach are placed two sphinxes — 
lions' bodies with women's heads, necks, and breasts ; two 
chains cross from each to protect the main entrance, which 
is in the centre, with a sunk fence at each side Two roads 
branch off, one to the south the other to the north, for the 
general public Within the sunk fence, and on each side of 
the broad centre walk, is a beautiful level green, kept in 
first-class order. The first idea one is likely to form on 
seeing the house, is the great resemblance it bears to the 
pictures one sees of Solomon's Temple. It is four stories 
in height, and is built in the Grecian style of architecture. 
On either side are wings of a different style, connected to 
the main building by colonnades representing part of a 
circle; the wings are each surmounted by a dome and 
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spire. On the north wing is a clock, and on the south a 
barometer. The site of Hopetoun House has been admir- 
ably chosen, and commands a sweeping view of the Forth. 
The grounds, the walks, and even the hedges are so formed 
as to give comfort as well as pleasure in beholding the 
ravishing scenes which everywhere take the visitor by 
surprise. Having passed round by the north wing, which 
is used as stables of surpassing cleanliness, we see a window 
in the north end of the main building. This is a window in 
the scullery, known as the Beggar's Hole ; all the scraps of 
left meat and bread are here handed out to all and sundry 
who apply. For a long period the poor of Queensferry used 
to go out every day, and for long they were supplied weekly 
with a quantity of oat meal \ but their greed and indiscretion 
spoiled them, as this was cut off owing to some going home, 
changing their dress, and returning for a fresh supply. We 
now pass round to the back of the house, in front of which 
is a large circular pond, in which for many years swam two 
large swans. There is a sort of engine in the centre for 
throwing water over the house in case of fire. Keeping 
along the northern walk, on a high elevated terrace above 
the Forth, we reach the westmost extremity of the terrace. 
Seats have been placed to enable the visitor to rest and 
luxuriate on the scene. There the lovely upward expanse 
of water, like an inland lake, with the heights of Abercorn 
on the opposite side of the ravine, with the village, scarcely 
seen, nestling in a quiet nook as in a fairy dell ; the green 
woods of Carriden stretching in a circle towards Blackness 
Castle, an old keep seen at the extreme point of the bay 
jutting out into the Forth. Keeping towards the south side 
we reach the deer park gate, where, without entering, you 
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may chance to catch a glimpse of one of the fine herds of 
fallow deer that roam at pleasure through this vast enclosure. 
Like other parts of this beautiful demesne, it is free to all, 
and traversed by footpaths in every direction. We now 
pass along a splendid avenue to the south side of the house, 
composed of beautiful large lime trees. All around are 
ornamental woods, splendid trees of every kind — lime, 
holly, both variegated and plain yews, with the cedar from 
Lebanon, which are to be seen to the south of where we 
now stand ; two were planted lately by the King of Den- 
mark and the Princess of Wales. The south side wing of 
the building is used as a riding school. At one of the 
windows in this wing may be seen a large block of lead 
quartz taken from the lead hills, which belong to Hopetoun. 

The gardens are of vast extent, about thirteen acres. As 
we pass south to the gardens, we find the Portugal laurel 
flourishing in great luxuriance, some of them twenty feet in 
height. Having gained admission to the garden, we are 
delighted with the beauty and variety of the plants, shrubs, 
and flowers. A large greenhouse, filled with the rarest 
and choicest of plants, some that flower once in seven 
years, others only once in a lifetime, and one or two only 
once in ^ hundred years, with full-sized oranges hanging 
on the trees. The amount of roses, with the diversity of 
kind and colour, is well worth a visit alone. The kitchen- 
garden is large, and stocked with every known vegetable. 

Leaving the garden, we keep south through a gate up 
to the Stony Tower, an old building on the top of a hill, 
where all picnics, &c., are generally held. It was in the 
vicinity of the garden that the following incident occurred : — 
A flesher belonging to Queensferry being here, met a poor 
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woman, who accosted him and asked alms. (His name 
was Sibbald, and was afterwards well known as a profes- 
sional ventriloquist) She carried an infant in her arms. 
He asked her its age. " Two months," was the reply ; the 
babe was looking up in her face at the time. He made 
her believe the child to say, "ye're a great liar, mother, 
for I'm twa year auld." She was so convinced that her 
child was something no canny, that she refused to keep 
possession of it. She laid it down at the roadside, and 
refused to lift it. It was only after much coaxing, and other 
explanations, that he could get her to take it up. 

One of the retainers on the estate having got a new 
umbrella, always put it under his coat tails whenever it 
came on a shower, to keep it dry, not wishing to spoil it ; 
another, when he got a drop too much, used to stand and 
fight with the trees until the blood streamed down his 
fingers. 

I now take farewell of the reader, so far as prose writing 
is concerned. 
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PREFACE. 



Come, Apollo, whisper softly, 
Sweetly, gently, in my ear ; 

I am straining all my senses 
The music of thy wings to hear. 

Lead me up the steep Parnassus ; 

From Its fountain let me drink ; 
In its mindinsplring waters 

Wash my memory while I think. 

Clear the mist from my cranium, 
Teach me true poetic rhyme, 

Give to all who read those pages 
Pleasure in their leisure time. 

Oft I've caught thy flowing mantle 
By yon stream in flowery dell. 

Like Jacob wrestling till morning, 
For the muse with me to dwell. 

Ah ! unlike the old patriarch, 
Ne'er a promise could I wring 

From thee, yet with perseverence 
To thy garments still I cling. 
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For a niche within Fame's Temple, 
I may wish — yea, may desire ; 

Yet I know it is presumption 
In me thus for to aspire. 

Those few rhymings, gentle reader- 
Musings of my leisure hour — 

Are not given with intention 
To display poetic power. 

I had wrote without intention 
To parade them in a book ; 

Even yet, to have a profit 
From its sale, I dare not look. 

Thus I give them to the reader. 

Pray do gently criticise ; 
May its good add to your profit — 

To its blunders shut your eyes. 
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I AM thinking, I am thinking, of the happy days o' yore, 
When I biggit castles on the sand on Fortha's lovely shore. 
Bathing in its silvery tide, as blithe as blithe could be, 
Swam an' dived an' swam again, like mermaid o' the sea ; 
Digging for the sandy worm wherewith to catch the fluke, 
Or knocking limpit from the rock to bait the podlie hook. 
Climbing the steeps o' Gallendean, where grows the Scotch 

blue bell, 
Or puddling in the bubbling brook that wimples through 

the delL 
Those days are gone— gone like a dream. Ah ! never, 

never more 
Will comrades meet on moonlight nights on Fortha's lovely 

shore. 
But still in fancy I can see my youthful days return. 
And full before my view appears the town where I was bom. 
I see the humble gairet-room, the ingle burning bright. 
That sends upon the clean hearthstane a cheery dancing light. 
While by the lire my mother sits, so trig, so clean, and neat. 
Watching all my little pranks, and my ever restless feet. 
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A bright smile played around her lips, lit up her features fine, 
That seemed angelic to my view, — yea, even seemed divine. 
Thus while I'm busy at my trade, my mind far back doth 

roam, 
Wandering up the stream of time to childhood's happy home. 
The village school, the dominie, with piercing eye and keen. 
The joyful game of bat and ball upon the village green. 
My school companions, where are they? echo answers. 

Where ; 
The old churchyard with hollow voice, says, I have got my 

share. 
Some have crossed the ocean wide ; some buried in the deep ; 
While some within a foreign land lie sleeping their last 

sleep. 
Thus on fancy's flight, from morn till night, I roam from 

place to place. 
And loved ones long dead and gone I see as face to face. 
I go bird-nesting through the woods, I climb the lofty trees, 
And in the sea I sail my boats before the gentle breeze. 
My rabbits tame, and pigeons, come to eat out of my hand. 
While round my feet the hens do flock, and bantam cock so 

grand. 
Again I tread the Gallendean, my heart full of delight. 
With her whose love has been my stay when all seemed 

dark as night. 
Then hope built mansions in the air so beautiful and fine, 
That vanished as we toddled down the troubled stream of 

- time. 
But soon the gentle voice of spring will sound in every glen, 
And summer with its garlands bright will cheer the hearts 

of men. 
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Then will I leave the busy town, Dalmeny Woods explore, 
Wander round Queensferry braes, and stroll on Fortha's 

shore ; 
And from the heights of Hopetoun House view the noble 

river, 
The queen of Scottish waters, sparkling bright as ever. 
Dancing 'neath the solar rays all glorious and bright, — 
The very thought doth fill my heart with pleasure and delight. 



Is there a soul that lives, that disna lo'e the spot 
Where he drew his first breath, though humble be the cot ; 
Though the middle o' a moor, or a wee isle in the sea? 
Tis engraven on his heart, photographed on his e'e. 

Creation may seem dark and settled intae gloom. 

His only hopes lie in the world beyond the tomb. 

Yet there^s one spot on earth lights up his face wi' glee — 

Tis engraven on his heart, photographed on his e'e. 

Our noble poet wrote that " man was made to mourn," 
But the darkest lane o' life may ha'e a lightsome turn ; 
And, peerin' through the gloom, the land a-heid he'll see 
That's engraven on his heart, photographed on his e'e. 

His mourning will dispel, as his bark o' memory steers 
Up the stream o' time tae the fountain o' his years ; 
And pu's, though but in fancy, the haws frae yonder tree 
That's engraven on his heart, photographed on his e'e. 

-.- ^ F 

. ^.. 
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He sees the humble cot, wi' its but and its ben ; 
He sees his brither Jock, and his little sister Jen ; 
His aged mam and dad ; big arm chair and wee, — 
Deep engraven on his heart, photographed on his e'e. 

The bright exploits o' schoolboy days are reviewed in turn : 
"The cuddy's loup," "fit an' a half," bird-nesting by the 

burn. 
The game at ba's,' "I arrest ye, there," "nae evens," 

" jinks " or "gee"— 
They're engraven on his heart, photographed on his e'e. 

The game o' buttons and o' bools — " nae back-wipes ; nickle 

deid " ; 
Keepin' a show, whaur " skin the cat," or standin' on ye're 

heid 
Composed the chief performance, which for a preen ye'd 

see — 
Still engraven on his heart, photographed on his e'e. 

But still amid his musings a sigh is heard tae come. 

The auld kirkyard brings back the thought that this is not 

his home ; 
Dead friends and companions mak' the salt tears trickle 

free — 
They're engraven on his heart, photographed on his e'e. 

The stem realities o' life dispel those visions now. 

Mourning and anxious care now settle on his brow, 

Till memory's sunshine once again arrests those cares a 

wee, 
Shows what's engraven on his heart, photographed on his e'e. 
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BRIGHTER and fairer were the days o' my childhood, 
A'thing I saw then was grander tae view ; 

'I'he haws and the brambles that grew in the greenwood 
Were sweeter and riper than what they are noo. 

My sleep it was soonder, my food it was sweeter — 
'Twas a bad thing indeed I said had a goo ; 

1 could snap up my dry breid withoot ony butter, 

But it tak's lots o' coaxin' tae mak' me eat noo. 

A drink frae the burn, or at maist a drap kirn. 
Ne'er turned my stamack, or yet gar'd me spue ; 

Though the dominie's taws whiles caused a bit gim. 
Even they were a blessin' tae the taws I get noo. 

The daylight was brighter, the moonlight was clearer, 
The stars looked kinder as they swam i' the blue ; 

Folks were mair lovin', friends lo'ed me dearer. 
The world seemed happier than what it is noo. 

My world it was bounded by Fife on the north ; 

South beyond Pentland, ah ! naething I knew ; 
Tae the east, as far's I could see doon the Forth — 

Yet a better world than what it is noo. 

I thought Nannie's Knowes the highest o' mountains, 
Far higher than Lomond, closing the west frae my view ; 

The loch and the reservoir the grandest o' fountains, 
The waterfa' a Niagara — ah ! what is it noo ? 
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I thought Fortha's waters the great mighty ocean — 
That there was a bigger I ne'er wid aloo ; 

The bumie that scarce wet the stanes wi' its motion, 
Was a great river then — though I ken better noo. 

If " ignorance is bh'ss, 'twere folly tae be wise,'' 
Is a saying I sometimes think gie'n true ; 

Though I hunt after knowledge as a valuable prize, 
Yet where is the pleasure ? — O where is it noo ? 

A penny it made me far happier than kings, 

Or millionaire, wi' flunkies tae beck an' tae boo ; 

Wi' a saxpence I'd buy a' the grandest o' things, 
But what is a saxpence tae the wants I ha'e noo ! 

No use o' repining — 'twill no mend the matter — 
I'll jist make the best o't tae get canny through ; 

Then here's tae the reader in a tumbler o' water. 
The sweetest and best that I ha'e the noo. 



Siie WRtt SInctetti SSooiu 

There is a toon, an ancient toon, 
That nestles 'mang the braes, 

Whaur mother earth is decked aroon' 
Wi' nature's brawest claes ; 

There first I saw my natal day. 
First lisp'd a parent's name, 
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First lit the lamp o' love's pure ray, * 
A bright undying flame. 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, 

Aye washed by Fortha's tide ; 
My heart still clings to that wee toon, 
Whaur the auld folk reside. 

Can 1 forget the rocks and isles 

That stud the noble river ? 
Can I forget its verdant woods. 

Its gowany braes ? — no, never. 
Can I forget each smiling face 

I kenn'd in days o' yore ; 
The boating, jumping, or the race, 

On Fortha's rocky shore ? 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, &c. 

While sitting busy at my trade, 

I'm aff amang the wud's. 
Climbing the trees wi' monkey speed, 

Tearing my bits o' duds ; 
Wi' breeks rowed up past the knees, 

Tae paddle in the sea. 
Setting a boat tae catch the breeze. 

Ah, glorious sport for me. 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, c\:c. 

It's no the beauty o' its streets. 

Nor the grandeur o' its ha's ; 
Nor yet for architecture grand 

Displayed upon its wa's ; 
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Yet there's a something in the toon, 

And in its murmuring tide, 
I see not in anither toon 

In a' the world beside. 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, &c. 

Ilk time I visit that wee toon, 

I at its steeple gaze, 
Then memory begins to think 

O' a' my youthfu' days ; 
I think I hear the steps cry oot, 

" Hae a game at bools the day, 
Doon wi' yer stake, nickle deid ; 

Come on, come on, an' play." 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, &:c. 

But ah : I miss ilk face I kenn'd : 

Whaur gone the laddies noo — 
Blankets, Nasty, Bouly, Pluck, 

Wi' Saten Pemmie clue ? 
Their places filled wi' foreign stock. 

That apes a' tae be men ; 
Smoke a pipe, curse an' swear, 

A game we didna ken. 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, &c. 

An' nearly a' the grown-up folk, 

I held in high esteem ? 
Gone, ah ! gone 1 I'm ravin' noo, 

'Tis surely but a dream. 
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Yes, life is but a dream, say they 

Who its trials never knew, 
Whose sea o' life has been one calm, 

Where cross winds never blew. 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, &c. 

Ah ! well I know 'tis not a dream ; 

Ah ! never, never more 
I'll see each kind familiar face 

I kenn'd in days o' yore. 
But still I'll seek the ancient toon. 

The Craigs, Portneuk, an' Binks ; 
I'll wander through the auld mark yet, 

An' pu' the yellow spinks. 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, &c. 

I'll wander through Dalmeny woods. 

Hold converse wi' the trees ; 
I '11 read ilk name on yonder beech 

High swinging in the breeze. 
The initials there a history tell. 

The poet perchance may read, 
A blighted love — a broken heart, 

Wi' the instrument o' the deed. 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, &:c. 

I'll wander through the lovers' loan, 

Talk to the oaks once more ; 
I hear the hedgerows once again 

Cry, brambles here in store. 
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The bonnie linnet on the broom 
Will all its powers employ ; 
. The lark, the blackbird, and the thrush, 
Will add much to my joy. 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, &c. 

I'll look upon the auld kirk ruin 

Wi' veneration deep. 
An' try tae screw oot o' the stanes 

What I canna find in type, — 
That is, a history o' the past ; 

But oh, the stanes are dumb, 
And tho' I stand an' plead in tears. 

An answer winna come. 

That ancient toon, that dear wee toon, &c. 



^U SlitlDr »irfc DelL 

Reverend and dear. 
Deep-toned yet clear, 
Methinks I hear 

Thy voice, old bell. 

As in boyhood days. 
On Queensferry braes, 
I've heard thee raise 

Thy joyful swell. 
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Tm told thy tongue 
In thee, 'twas hung 
When thou wert young, 
In a land afan 

A wandering Scot, 
When thou wert hot, 
Threw in the pot 

A silver bar. 

Ah ! well I trew 
The charms he knew, 
What cash could do 

Sweet sounds to draw, 

Even frae a belle, 
Wha sets herseP 
Tae catch some swell, 
Or Johnny-raw. 

Bells in the city 
I hear wi' pity, 
Each dolefu' ditty, 

Each fit an* start. 

They give a notion 
They call to devotion, 
Yet raise no emotion 
In my heart. 

There's Lincoln's Tom, 
St Peter's at Rome, 
Wi' their thunderin' boom 
In mid air. 
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IVe heard music bells, 
St Andrew's, St Giles', 
An' I used tae wish whiles 
You were there ; 

Like an aged matron, 
Tae show them a pattern, 
As Venus does Saturn 
At night ; 

Pre-eminent tae shine, 
Wi' a face more divine. 
An' a twinkle like thine, 
Clear an' bright. 

Yes, memory doth cling 
To thy merry ring. 
When Sandy did swing 
Ye sae free. 

My heart a homage pays 
Thee an' Queensferry braes, 
And the blackbirds' merry lays 
On the tree. 

Boom on for ever. 
Till the last trump's quiver 
Makes mountains shiver 
Wi' the blast. 

Even when on the brink 
O' another world, I'll think 
O' thy merry clink 
To the last. 
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Close by the shore where Forth rins doon, 
There stands a gie ancient burgh toon, 
Shaped like crescent o' the moon, 

Below the ridge 
Whaur, clatter says, we will hae soon 

The braw Forth Bridge. 

Here lived a genius mony a year ; 
A droll body — told stories queer ; 
The jobs he did, tho' geyan dear, 

Were aye weel dune : 
A shop sae fou, hoo he could steer 

Puzzled ilka yin. 

His name the noo I winna spell ; 
He had nae sign, an' nought did sell ; 
Neither brass plate nor ringing bell 

Did grace his hallin ; 
The gossips met there oft tae tell 

Their neighbours' failin'. 

He mended sticks, and sorted clocks. 
Snuff-boxes, bellows, keys, an' locks. 
Barrow-wheels, revolvers — their stocks ; 

A don at watches : 
For ever ready wi' puns an' jokes ; 

On boots sewed patches. 
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Music instruments o' every kind, 
Nae matter whether string or wind, 
He tuned ; an' even tried tae find 

Perpetual motion ; 
Religious cant douce Peter's mind 

Had little notion. 

Sea-gulls and sparrows ilk day he shot, 
Stuffed them wholesale in his coat ; 
Took them a' hame to stew in pot ; 

The feathers tae 
Wi' care were gathered in a lot. 

On which he lay. 

Mended gold pins, brooches, an' specs, 
Old china, crystal, an' door snecks ; 
Even water-hose an' carriage brakes ; 

Gas tae hooses led ; 
Devised means for raising wrecks 

Frae ocean's bed. 

His museum was a rare collection, 
No keepit in the best perfection ; 
Nae room was there for inspection — 

Six feet by ten — 
Yet open to the quick detection 

O' Peter's ken. 

He was a sort o' Dean o' Guild, — 
Adjusted weights when they failed ; 
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An' when a cart wi' fish he hailed, 

Peter wid buy, 
The very best yins out he waled 

As his supply. 

He had a plan that couldna fail, 
Tae transport ships o'er land by rail, 
Withoot the paddle, screw, or sail — 

Nae storms tae fear ; 
Yet a' he got was thanks sae stale, 

It scarce could cheer. 

He shook his heid upon the tap, 
As it were loose upon the scalp ; 
Sae canna tae he took each stap ; 

His voice ne'er rose, 
Tho' his lang tongue could easily pap 

Upon his nose. 

A fiddle tae, I'm bound tae tell, 
Wi' a gent 'fore the flood did dwell, 
Its tone jist like the auld kirk bell ; 

An' then the bow 
Wid made the very breast tae swell 

O' auld Neil Gow. 

A silver coin o' Adrian's reign ; 
Roman coins, an' coins frae Spain ; 
Wi' coins that had for ages lain 

Hid oot o' sight, 
By action o' baith wind an' rain 

Had come tae light. 
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Amang saws an* swords, guns an' pans, 
Lay pictures, razors, ladies' fans, 
Bibles, an' books wi' newest plans 

For braw attire. 
Riddles, mouse-traps, treacle cans, 

An' copper wire. 

Banjo made frae the knowledge tree, 
Tho' some folk said that couldna be, 
The strings o'd, tae, the learned agree, 

Were beards o' leeks 
Kind Mrs Adam took tae sew 

Their leafy breeks. 

A horn said tae belong tae Noah ; 
The very horn he did employ 
That time he drank wi' muckle joy 

Till he got fou', 
An' brought a curse upon his boy 

Wha him did view. 

Within a glass case in a nook, 
Four o' the stanes King David took 
A' smooth frae oot yon lovely brook ; 

The sling, tae, lieth — 
It's the same mentioned in the Book, 

That killed Goliath. 

The bit o' rug that cover'd Boaz, 
When he on the barn-floor did doze. 
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Never thinking that at his toes 

A female lover, 
Young, fair, an' blushing like a rose. 

Did share his cover. 

Grand pipes, o' every size an' plan 
That e'er was made for mortal man ; 
King Robie's axe that killed Bohan, 

But, sadly droll, 
Now used by a degenerate clan 

For breaking coal. 

Cork legs, curlin' stanes, ivory dice. 
Quoits, packs o' cards, aye, an' white mice ; 
Mended hair combs, brushes, combs for lice ; 

Wrote coffin plates ; 
Stuffed otters ; wooden legs did splice ; 

An' mended skates. 

Could engrave yer name upon a box ; 
Studied geology 'mang the rocks ; 
Could change the colour o' grey locks ; 

Could read ilk star ; 
The nation's future could unlock, 

Be it peace or war. 

Tae tell ye a' wid rack my brain. 
Ye widna thank me for my pain ; 
As it wiji tak for tae explain 

A muckle book, 
Tae lay a' doon it did contain 

In ilka nook. 
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IVe tried tae gie as guid a list 

As my sma' knowledge is possessed, 

Tho' mony a grand thing's been miss'd 

Ye may be sure ; 
But tae a pin-head don't insist 

Among sic stour. 

But noo he's gane an' left it a', 
Lamented sair by great an' sma' ; 
Noo watches tae Embro' gang awa' 

When they get broke ; 
But the yin that misses maist his ca', 

Is the auld toon clock. 

Noo, since he's deid, it's lost its heart, 
It gangs noo wi' a fit an' start ; 
'Tis plain it doesna care a tart 

For time nor tide ; 
It's no the guid auld usefu' chart 

Since Peter died. 

Weepin' friends abate yer sorrow, 

Think on the evolution story, — 

He in his shop, some distant morrow, 

May be again 
As earthen jar, while in glory 

His soul will reign. 
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In memory toddle back, guidwife, 
Tae the auld haunts by the sea ; 
And sing me the sangs you used tae sing, 
That made the dear auld wuds tae ring, 
While fondly tae my form ye'd cling. 

Like ivy roon' the tree, guidwife — 

Like ivy roon' the tree. 

O, sit ye doon by me, guidwife, 

Let us review the past ; 
The beds o' roses where we lay 
On the banks o' courtship's sunny bay. 
The distant hills a' bright and gay, 

A prospect thought tae last, guidwife- 
A prospect thought tae last. 

But ah ! upon yon hill, guidwife, 

We saw but the sunny side ; 
Distance hid the snares frae view. 
The thorns and briers that hidden grew. 
The trials neither sma' nor few. 

Pitfalls and ravines wide, guidwife — 

Pitfalls and ravines wide. 

Soon as we left the bay, guidwife. 

An' took tae climb the hill. 
The flooers that grew around the base 
Made bright the smile upon thy face. 
Sweet pleasure in ilk line I'd trace ; 

G 
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I fain would see them still, guidwife — 
I fain -would see them stilL 

A few steps up the hill, guidwife, 
We encountered the first trap ; 
Death wi' his scimitar, alas ! 
Demanded toll ere we could pass ; 
Our darling boy beneath the grass 

He laid in Heaven's lap, guidwife — 

He laid in Heaven's lap. 

We paid the toll and passed, guidwife, 
Tho' sair we grudged the fee ; 

Perhaps 'twas wrong, yet who could blame ? 

Not those who have come through the same ; 

Whenever Death puts in his claim, 

Wi' his claims they canna 'gree, guidwife- 
Wi' his claims they canna 'gree. 

The fire is burning bright, guidwife, 

There, in its centre, look ; 
An' see the rocks a' towering rise. 
Whose summits seem tae pierce the skies. 
The bridge where oft I led my prize, 

Tae keek intae the brook, guidwife — 

Tae keek intae the brook. 

A coal has fallen doon, guidwife, 
And shut the scene frae view ; 
That's like some coal in time — a fact — 
That fell across oor onward track, 
For the moment made a' Nature black, 
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Only tae shine anew, guidwife — 
Like that fire tae shine anew. 

The landscape a' again, guidwife, 

Looked fair as fair could be ; 
Oor joys in matrimony's bower 
Were not the upshot of the hour ; 
Long we had known love's potent power 

Wad last till baith wad dee, guidwife — 

Wad last till baith wad dee. 

Hold ! what is this ? a stream, guidwife ; 

A fetid and nauseous strand ! 
The malaria rising from its breast 
Has broke oor little daughter's rest ; 
Again Death stands around oor nest. 
Waving a fever'd wand, guidwife- - 
Waving a fever'd wand. 

In tears I plead wi' Heaven, guidwife ; 

The answer came at length ; 
The command to Death was to retire ; 
Then balmy sleep quelled fever's fire ; 
The stream was crossed, hope stood up higher 

As she regained her strength, guidwife — 

As she regained her strength. 

Time rolled on apace, guidwife, 
And little sprouts, you know. 
Cam' ; oor nursery was ower sma'. 
We had tae tak anither ha', 
A bigger yin, tae baud them a'. 
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Tae gie them room tae grow, guidwife- 
Tae gie thpm room tae grow. 

Oft as we climbed the brae, guidwife, ' 

Death stormed oor little train, 
And snatched a loved one frae our band 
Away, away to the far-off land, 
AVhere they await upon its strand, 

To welcome us again, guidwife — 

To welcome us again. 



The number it is six, guidwife. 

An' she who last did go, 
A front seat in oor hearts could claim, 
Through seven-an'-twenty years the same : 
There deep engraven is her name. 

How deep we only know, guidwife — 

How deep we only know. 

Eight are left us still, guidwife, 
But ah ! how scattered they I 

■ 

Yes, a' will soon hae left the fold, 

Wi' nane tae cheer oor hearts when old. 

Wi' oor fireside grown dark an* cold 

For want o' their sangs an' play, guidwife — 
For want o' their sangs an' play. 

Anxiety keeps oor brain, guidwife. 

In play baith day an' nicht ; 
Oor minds are ever wi' them a'. 
When near at han', o^ far awa' ; 
E'en whiles some pleasure we can draw 
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When a' wi' them gangs richt, guidwife 
When a' wi' them gangs richt. 

In memory noo wi' me, guidwife, 

Let's hie the Fortha's strand, 
An' wander, as we did in yore, 
Amang the wuds, ilk nook explore. 
Where we sat, nestling by the shore, 

The happiest in the land, guidwife — 

The happiest in the land. 



RoBiNA, ye are gaun awa' tae leave yer granny noo : 
Ah ! sair, I ken, yer grandpapa will miss ye, my ain doo ; 
Tho' weel I ken yer tender heart will tae oor ingle turn, 
Tae think upon the auld folks that noo maun sit an' mourn ; 
Like the parent birdies wailin' the eerie wuds among — 
The lovin' little birdies — when robbed o' their young. 

But in the coorse o' nature sic things maun come tae pass, 
Ye're gettin' sic a muckle quean, a sonsie lookin' lass. 
It's high time ye were learnin' what aiblins ye may need 
When some douce honest chiel pits a hoose abune yer heid, 
An' expects ye tae keep it aye fu' canty and fu' cheery — 
A tidy little paradise tae come tae when he's weary. 

Ye're gaun awa' tae serve the frem, a hard thing, I can tell. 
For I've come through the heckle-pins, an', lass, I know it 
well ; 
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But mind ye aye yer granny's words, when in straits ye be — 
Words tae guide ye through the gloom o' life's wild stormy 

sea, 
When yer temper's ruffled, or by stormy tempests tossed, 
Like a ship among breakers upon a wild foreign coast. 

Then first and foremost as ye steer upon a foreign strand, 
Spread oot nae mair canvas than what ye can command ; 
For modest cautious sailing crafts are seldom caught in 

squalls, 
Like the lofty " Eurydice," when nearing England's halls ; 
But like the modest lily, that bends before the stroke 
Of the raging mighty tempest that uproots the mighty oak. 

But when in early morning ye tackle tae yer wark. 

Keep yer heart aye licht an' free, ever singing like the lark ; 

Speak aye wi' due respect, tae ilka yin be civil, 

A soft answer turneth wrath, an' shames the very devil ; 

Be particular wi' yer cronies, they act often like a spell ; 

Few and select, yer cronies aye better than yersel. 

Be eident tae in a' ye dae, for laziness brings scorn. 

It leaves its wearers naked as when they first were born ; 

And when yer hard-won penny fee ye get intae yer loof, 

Don't spend on what ye dinna need, like mony a silly coof, 

Withoot thinking or applying the ever usefu' test. 

That the cheapest or the bonniest things are no aye the best. 

I needna speak o' honesty, for that ye'U bear in min', 
But tidiness and cleanliness I solemnly enjoin ; 
A clean and tidy lassie, though no wi' beauty blest, 
Is aye the yin a chield o' sense will try tae enlist ; 
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For a' the flooers o' virtuous love aye bloom the best, 
When the female gardener keeps aye her borders drest. 

I ken ye will be truthfu', for that's a virtue never 
Can be effaced, 'tis like the lead hewn in the rock for ever ; 
It makes a brilliant licht tae shine wherever you may tread, 
More glorious than crown of gold upon the liar's head ; 
Like the musk or mignonette, it sheds its fragrafice round, — 
The step o' truth 's a phonograph that oft repeats the sound. 

When it's yer nicht tae get oot, bear aye this in mind. 

Be punctual tae a meenit, and never be behind ; 

For timeous hours, especially when nicht's dark curtain's 

doon, 
Argues weel for decency in maiden or in loon ; 
And keep aye quiet the monitor, wha thumps wi' a' his might 
Whenever a body gangs astray, and doesna what is right. 

Amusements and recreations are things I'll no despise ; 
When keepit in their proper place, they are baith just and 

wise; 
That's a business o' oor life tae study healthfu' pleasure. 
For withoot health, what is wealth, or a' a world's treasure ? 
'Tis like the bonny flooers o' earth when wintry winds dae 

blaw, 
They lose their look and fragrance baith when happit up wi' 

snaw. 

Obey is aye a servant's place tae employers here below, 
But mind ye ha'e a Maister that does yer actions know. 
And while ye dae their biddin' here, aye look up above. 
And see if on yer deeds below He's looking down in love ; 
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For if the orders frae below and the orders frae abune 
Run contrar* tae ilk ither, then be sure it is a sin. 

Tae 2i yer freens here below — especially tae yer mother, 
Wha claims a front seat in yer heart, although gi'en tae 

another — 
Keep up a loving correspond^ ; 'tis tae the clock of life 
What oil is tae oor auld toon-clock, that's often heard in 

Fife, 
It keeps it aye waggin', declaring the march o' time. 
And keeps the auld toon cheery tae hear the auld clock 

chime. 

There's thread an' needles in yer pock, alang wi' ither gear, 
So never tak' the vulgar preen whene'er your dress you tear ; 
" A steek in time saves nine," is a maxim guid and true ; 
'Tis fortunate, then, ye ha'e learned baith tae knit and sew ; 
A stockin' needing darning, wi' a big toe keeking oot. 
Minds me o' a broken pane stappit up wi' a clooL 

A gown in tatters minds me, tae, o' the restless tinkler 

clan — » - 

A wife wi' infant on her back, wi' baskets in her han' ; 
The father deftly weaves the wands, or mak's the horn- 

spune ; 
While the flapping o' their raggit claes frichts a' the birds 

abune. 
So will a lassie's raggit gown, or hose oot at the heel, 
Fricht awa' tae other maids the weel-intending chiel. 

But still there is another thing I maist forgot to tell. 
There's pens and papers in yer box, and envelopes as well ; 
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Stamps are but a penny — let's hear my lassie speak ; 
Will ye send us oot a line or twa ilka ither week ? 
'Twill help tae keep us cheery, allay anxiety's strain, 
Tae ken oor lassie 's weel in health, till she returns again. 



Dear Granny, — 

Wafted from the home I left has come 

Words of wisdom — a Courier from the west ; 
The words deeply impressed upon his bosom, 
Granny's advice, the counsel doubly blest. 
For being so impressed 
My thanks I send 
To my dear friend, 
While to the end 
Upon my mind 
Her words will rest. 

On life's voyage, scarce begun, I feel the need 

Of compass, and a pilot tried and true, 
And while I cast my eyes across yon mead, 
An ancient keep appears unto my view 
Where ivy grew ; 
There I can see 
A true simile — 
The keep 'tis thee, 
The ivy me 
Clinging to you. 
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Yon fleecy clouds so glorious on this summer even, 

When Sol sinks down the lofty hills behind, 
Calm and serene they move to higher heaven, 
Presenting various pictures to my mind 
Of home so kind, — 
Chariots of light, 
Children bright. 
Old age white. 
Realms of delight ; 
Yea more I find. 

I see two forms in chariot, pure as day ; 

A maiden tries to sprag the wheels ; 
She's^ dashed aside ; it hastes away. 
While backward to the earth she reels ; 
Its force she feels. 
This awful stroke 
Her he^t nigh broke, 
Yet from the shock 
At last she woke ; 
Says, while she kneels — 

IVe got the Courier with Granny's chart, 
Twill guide, my bark o'er ocean's tide, 
'Tis deeply engraven on my heart, 
While life remains 'twill there abide ; 
A memorial guide, 
Like coat of mail. 
When foes assail, 
And storms prevail, 
And friends turn tail. 
Thou art by my side. 
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My love to all friends in goupens give ; 
To my grandsire a double quantum ; 
The editor will get, as sure's I live, 
A sample sent on to his sanctum. 
Just now, I want him 
To print. I'll send 
What I have penned 
To ilka friend 
That I have kenn'd ; 
It may divert them. 



See yonder sprightly little chappie 
Standin' at his daddie's knee, 

Nae earthly monarch half sae happy. 
His stock in han' a broon bawbee. 

m 

O'er his prize he seems tae chuckle, 
His face lit up wi' joyful glee, 

The wee fat han' scarce shows a knuckle 
As he grasps the broon bawbee. 

Nae doot the laddie has a notion 
Nae millionaire sae rich as he. 

Could buy ilk ship that sails the ocean 
Wi' his bonnie broon bawbee ; 
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A braw new coatie for his daddie ; 

A kite high in the air tae flee ; 
His mammy dress, too, like a leddie, 

Aff his bonnie broon bawbee. 

The laddie is nae idle dreamer, 
He's in earnest we can see ; 

Want o* knowledge mak's the schemer 
Sae muckle dae wi' his bawbee. 

In ae sense he's but a sample 
O' much aulder folk there be, 

Biggin churches, gran' an' ample, 
A' wi' ither folks' bawbee. 

Yet he hurts nane wi' his schemin', 

Nae manager o' bank is he ; 
He ruins nae orphans wi' his dreamin', 
. Nor tak's the widow's last bawbee. 

Nae wonder we see bubbles burstin' ; 

A' seems stable for a wee 
On speck, an' like the laddie trustin' 

O'er muckle far tae ae bawbee. 

He keeps nae carriage nor a flunkie ; 

Altho' his kite it flees fu' hie. 
Its doon-come widna hurt a donkey, 

Nor rob the world o' ae bawbee. 
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Dear Brother, — 

Your letter cam' yestVeen at nine, 
When wi* a neighbour crackin' ; 

The postman's rap, I kenn'd it fine, 
It set my heart a quackin' ; 

For oh I like his welcome ring, 

It tightens up my auld heart-string. 

I turned it o'er and o'er again, 

Puzzled was I richt sair, 
I saw the Glasgow post-mark plain, 

But Fauldhouse made me stare ; 
I had nae correspond wi' Glasgow toon. 
An' Fauldhouse was surely in the moon. 

But e'er I daured tae keek within, 

I turned it fore an' back. 
Just tae mak' sure* I wisna blin', 

Or the post had made mistak' ; 
Got my specs, gied them a dicht, 
Saw the address was richt an' licht. 

So when I saw there wisna blame, 
I took up a gie sharp knife. 

An' opened up the strange thing's wame,. 
Like oyster by fishwife ; 

And there I found a savoury fish, 

Done up within a dainty dish. 
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A casket o' pearls pure an' fine, 

A' polished wi* Nature's art, 
The ootflow o' a\indred min' 

Re-echoing in my heart ; 
A glorious feast o' rhyming matter, 
Enhanced by your loving letter. 

You say you like your native land. 
Her muirlan' hills and howes ; 

Noo, frien', ye '11 surely tak my hand. 
An' hear my faithfu' vows. 

An* while ye tak it, try an' think 

Flesh, blood, and bone you see in ink. 

I like my native land — ah ! well, 
Green groves or barren sod ; 

The tiniest flower to me doth tell 
The wonders of a God ; 

And 'mang the starry host abune, 

I read his name on ilka yin. 

The bonnie wee flooers, maistly hid 
Wi' high and spreading trees, 

Ha'e nectar lying in their mid 
For searching eident bees ; 

They ne'er presume their wealth tae tell, 

The bees mun find that oot themsel'. 

The wee bit bumie never cries 

Like to the mighty ocean, 
Yet through its stream the troutie hies 

Wi' smooth an' gracefu' motion ; 
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The angler wi' his hook an' line, 

May draw yin oot baith plump an' fine. 

Yon twinkling star in feeble light 

Points the mariner the way, 
Like to the Bethrhem star at night 

To where the Infant Jesus lay ; 
Thus may some moral that we tell, 
Lighten up some darksome hell. 

Some wee star wi' twinklin' e'e, 

May keek oot frae some nook, 
An' light the way tae search awee 

For gems within oor-book; 
Aye hing yer lamp on a finger-post, 
'Twill save some wand'rer frae being lost 

No gems a' polished wi' the pooer 

O' a Bums or Tannahill, 
A Scott, a Byron, or a Moore, 

Wi' lapideric skill ; 
But, like the laddies wha scour their whittle, 
Wi' a pickle sand mixed wi' their spittle. 

For my auld heid is gie an' grit. 
Like a rough auld grindin'-stane ; 

The mair I turn'd, the deeper rit 
It mak's intae the grain ; 

Altho' we canna polish a' oor stuff. 

We'll turn oot plenty i' the rough. 
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The humble cuckoo in the wuds 
Would ne'er presume tae soar, 

Like the noble lark amang the cluds, 
Or sic music down tae pour ; 

No even wi' the blithe wee linnet 

Could we compare its notes a minute. 

But yet the birds wid miss its cries. 

When buds begin tae blaw, 
It tells them a' tae dry their eyes, 

For winter is awa' ; 
They hear its voice, and tune their lays, 
In prospect o' far brighter days. 

Noo tak' my lamp, a sorry glim. 
Like some far distant planet ; 

Or like a miner's crusie dim, 
That's stuck intae his bannet 

But noo the licht begins tae flutter ; 

It's getting late, I'll shut my shutter. 

Accept my thanks, dear brother chip, 
It's frae the heart as weel's the lip ; 
Tho' I canna say I've seen your face. 
The expression I can clearly trace. 
O' health I hope ye hae great stock, — 
Yours very respectfully, — T. Orrock. 
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®ot Sennit^si fLt\» Sao* 

OoR Jenny's got a braw new bag, 

A bag to baud her books ; 
Tae tease her, I ca'd it a rag, 

Then, oh, tae see her looks ! 
She cock'd \iti heid an' looked fu' heigh, 
An' said she didna care for me, 
As it was plain I couldna see 

It's inside cosy neuks. 

Oor Jenny's got a braw new bag 

Wi' neither clasp nor string, 
Wi' jist twa loops tae carry 't by — 

She says that's jist the thing. 
For knowledge, let her mind aye be, 
Like her braw bag, aye open free ; 
But closed 'gainst sin's alluring sea, 

When temptation's on the wing. 

Oor Jenny's got a braw new bag, 
A gran' yin — what a caution ! 

The wee cuttie, tae, mak's a brag 
That it's jist in the fashion. 

Tae the flooers she points wi' pride. 

An' tae her name on the ootside. 

An' tells me it's fit for a bride, 
Sae handsome an' sae dashin'. 

H 
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Oor Jenny's got a braw new bag, 

An* bids us a* remember 
The opening day, that seems tae lag- 

The first day o' September ; 
That day oor Jenny will no be late, 
But march in time up tae her sate. 
An* hang her bag, tae, I could bate, 
Tae be seen by ilka member. 

Oor Jenny's got a braw new bag ; 

An', noo, jist mark her plan, 
Tho' the lass hersel' made nae brag. 

When intae the hoose she ran : 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! the second prize ; 
Wi' ambitious fire in her eyes 
She said, " Next year I'll higher rise. 

An' ha'e prize number one." 

Oor Jenny's got a braw new bag ; 

An' oh ! it mak's me prood, 
Wi' a tongue that never tires tae wag 

Aboot what's pure an' good. 
As lang's I can my richt han' wag. 
She'll neither want a book nor bag ; 
Unless ill-health mak's me tae lag, 

She'll ha'e baith claes an' food. 
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A JOINER chiel, wi' his weans an' wife, 
Lived in Dunfermline, ower in Fife ; 
Being scant o' wark tae fill ilk mouth. 
Resolved tae seek it farther south. 

He left his hame — 'twas in October — 
Tae seek work as a general jobber. 
Afore the time that daylicht broke. 
Somewhere 'tween five an' sax o'clock — 

Up rose puir Sandy, wha had sworn 
Tae " mak' a spoon or spoil a horn ; " 
Having put on his clean white fustian, 
An' spent some time his tools adjustin', 

Said a grace, tae the parritch given. 
Syne stuffed his kite till nigh riven ; 
For, as he said, it micht be nicht. 
Ere he again saw sic a sicht 

Then lookin' straight in Kirsty's face, 
Wha sat there wi' a queenly grace. 
Said, " Dearest partner o' my life. 
For thirty years ye've been my wife ; 

** Through a' thae years, by nicht or day, 
I frae my hame did never stray ; 
Ah ! little did I think that ever 
I'd ha'e tae cross yon flowing river, 
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" That separates oor much-loved land 
Frae the southern's foreign strand. 
Forbye the dangers o' the sea, 
There's dangers, lass, we little dree. 

" I'm no sae cautious as I ought ; 
Ha'e on mysel' misfortune brought, 
That folk wi' caution wid ha'e scented — 
But what's ordained, wha can prevent it ? 

" Ye mind as weel's I dae mysel'. 
When on the engine-shaft I fell, 
Whirled aroon' wi' awfu' speed. 
Till o' my fustians no a screed 

" Was left, but intae gowpens torn — 
Left me as naked's I was born ; 
Then flung me aff wi' awfu' birr— 
The wonder is I e'er did stir. 

" There's a by- word — it may be sae — 
That I had yet mair ill tae dae ; 
But a' my neighbours in the mill 
Subscribed their mite wi' heart an' will, 

" An' coft me a' thae braw new claes, 
For which I'll thankfu' be always." 
Syne roond her neck his arms did spin, 
Kissed aff the tears that doon did rin 

Frae oot her een, like draps o' rain. 
The lood smacks roused ilka wean. 
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When ilk yin frae the bed did speel, 
Tae bid their dad a lang fareweel. 

Sae after he had dune wi' kissin', 
An' gi*en them z! a faither's blessing, 
Resolved nae langer tae tarry, 
He took the road doon tae the Ferry. 

When fairly oot upon the track. 
He never thought o' lookin' back ; 
Lest, like Lot's wife, 'twid be a fau't — 
Be there an' then transformed tae saut 

Got in the boat an' crossed the sea, 
Tho' sair he grudged the passage fee ; 
Landed in Queensferry in dull mood, 
Yet sune got wark frae Jamie Wood, 

Wha at the time was geyan thrang, 
Yet widna promise 'twid be lang. 
A'e rainy day, frae hame a bit, 
Sandy got wat frae heid to fit. 

His landlady made a roarin' fire, 
Tae try an' mak' the body drier ; 
He took his supper, cast his shoon. 
Filled his nose wi' his snuff spune. 

Drew in the chair the fire before, 
Set a fit on ilk hob tae snore ; 
The kettle steaming a' the while, 
Wi' puff an' spurt did dance an' boil. 
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Sandy's auld legs enjoyed the heat, 
When a stap up higher went his feet ; 
Cocked on the handle o' the kettle, 
Determined tae try its mettle. 

When, lo ! a most unearthly yell — 
The body he had brunt himseF ; 
The boilin' kettle he had whumilt, 
An' in the dse-hole it lay tumilt. 

Puir Sandy danced roond a' the floor, 
The water rinnin* oot tae the door ; 
The room filled fou o' stour an' steam, 
Like the nether regions it did seem. 

Sandy, like tae Auld Nick hirasel', 
Shouted an' roared wi' fearfu' yell ; 
The landlord cam' ben quite amazed, 
The landlady was perfect dazed. 

She thought the joiner was a dodger— 
Had got the devil for a lodger ; 
But after it had cleared a bit. 
An' she saw the body's sair burnt fit, 

Got convinced he was nae de'il. 
Did a' she could tae mak' it weel ; 
For if he hadna been a man, 
He'd brunt neither his fit nor han' : 

But often when they speak o't yet, 
It ends aye in a laughin' fit. 
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Another nicht he sauntered oot, 
Tae ha'e a walk and look aboot ; 

Got oot as far's the Wester Park, 
The nicht it being geyan dark ; 
Saw an open he thought did lead 
Intae a park whaur horses feed. 

Must been pressed sae dark a nicht, 
Tae enter withoot guide or licht ; 
Ah ! little knew he o* his danger, 
As Sandy was a perfect stranger ; 

As I ha'e heard the body tell, 
He never thought it was a well. 
Loosing his vest, he rushed wi' speed. 
When plump he went doon o'er the heid ! 

As he rose he clenched a stone, 
Projecting oot the well upon ; 
In an instant, wi' lightning speed. 
Strange thoughts cam' into Sandy's heid : 

Thoughts o' his wife his weans beside — 
Wid folk say it was suicide ? 
Stories wid gang abroad he feared, 
Hoo he had run off an' disappeared ; 

It never wid enter in folk's mind, 
Tae search the well his corpse tae find. 
In an instant a' thae things, an mair. 
Flew through his mind, he did declare. 
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But as he clung he roared wi' micht, 
Which brought some folks wi' ropes an' licht ; 
An' when drawn up frae the deep well, 
He begged his rescuers no tae tell. 

But somehoo it sune got abroad, — 
Sandy for shame sune took the road, 
Determined ne'er tae travel more, 
Or leave his ain dear native shore. 

Sandy noo has flown far higher, 
Intae a land where there's nae fire ; 
Tho' there's a river, there's nae well 
Whaur he may fa' an droon himsel'. 



In my wee cot at the hill fit, 
Humbly niy wee muse doth sit, 
Watching the insects as they flit 

Frae flooer tae flooer ; 
Or listening tae some poet's wit 

That doon doth pour. 

Frae aff the hill abune my heid, — 
Parnassus hill whaur poets feed, — 
A courier cam' the day wi' speed. 

An' handed in 
A letter ; I sat doon tae read 

The news within. 
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Twas frae John Allen, Addiewell, 

A humble poet like myseV, 

But wha can mak* his sayings tell 

Wi' niair account, 
An' send them wi' a ringing swell 

Frae aff the mount 

Wi' Black an' Fleming arm in arm 
Where the goddess aye lends her charm, 
Where common mortals ne'er alarm 

The muse's strain, 
Or send their poisoned darts to harm 

.Or cause them pain, — 

I hear yer whistle clear on the hill, 

While I sit* on the window sill 

An' wish that I could mount at will 

Wi' Black, you, an' Fleming ; 
But my wee muse she jist sits still. 

An' leaves me dreaming. 

I've tried tae grasp the sweet blue bell — 

Its stem it broke an' doon I fell ; 

I've clenched the daisy — ^but, woe to tell. 

The bonnie gem 
Was spoiled as I cam' doon pell-mell, 

Baith flooer an' stem. 

I asked the lark tae lend its wing 
That I might there its praises sing, 
Whar Black an' Allen join the ring 
O' poets true ; 
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It whistled, The midden cock's the thing, 
The thing for you, 

Ye weel may craw, but canna whistle. 
Then in despair I seized the thistle. 
But wi' its form I had a tussle — 

It spoiled my pride ; 
Rowed doon the hill then wi' a russle. 

Aye tae abide. 

But Allen presents another chance. 
He cries tae me tae come at once, 
'Mang Avon's glens tae hae a dance ; 

An' wha can tell. 
The goddess micht gie me a glance 

In yon sweet dell, 

And teach my timber tune tae sound 
The beauties o' that honoured ground, 
The castle, caves, and dens around 

The Avon river ; 
Where romantic legend lore abounds, 

Forgotten never. 

I canna refuse tae come an* see 

The chiels that sing sae pure and free, 

Seeing the friendship sprang frae me 

In my bit rhyme ; 
O grant it everlasting be 

Throughout oor time ! 

Maybe if spared tae another year, 
When Flora spreads her dainty gear 
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An* maks old mother earth appear 

Like new-made bride, 
We'll meet ilk ither's hearts tae cheer, 

By Fortha's tide, 

There tae view yon picture grand 
Sketched by the Almighty hand, 
Sea, river, islands, and the land 

Frae Ben's hill hie 
Tae whar the river leaves command 

Tae ocean's sea. 

Tae stand where stood the ancient Briton, 
On the CoUoseum, or maybe sittin'. 
There eyes an' fancy will be smitten 

Wi' joy untold, 
An' wonder its praise had not been written 

On leaves of gold. 

Rosyth's rude ancient castle, tae. 
Where Cromwell's mother first saw day. 
To Dunfermline's Abbey grim an' grey ; 

The famed Mons hill ; 
Hopetoun, Dalmeny, an' mony mae 

The picture fill. 

Noo, as I've promised tae come west, 
I hope tae meet wi' a' the rest. 
If the weather it be o' the best. 

If rain don't blame. 
As a wet skin micht bring distress 

On my auld frame. 
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Noo frien's, tae ilka yin I voo, 

If God be pleased, I will be through 

At Sandy Stewart's, first train that's due, 

Ye'll ken the clock ; 
Till then I bid ye a' adieu — 

T. Orrock. 



SItiftimn Stinsicf from fiallettliean* 

Ye lovers of the beautiful, majestic, and the grand. 

Who love the rich and varied scenes in our beloved land ; 

Who look with admiration upon the artist's skill 

In picturing a sunset scene behind some distant hill ; 

Ye who have money at command, who wander far from 

home. 
To the classic shores of ancient Greece or sunny hills of 

Rome, 
To where the Mississippi flows 'mid grandeur to the sea. 
Or to Niagara's peerless falls, majestic, wild, and free ; 
Ye who have fled from land to land, scann'd earth's fairest 

views, 
Oh ! let me whisper in your ear a bit of glorious news, 
There's something grander for you still than ever you have 

seen. 
Oh ! come, oh ! come along with me to the braes o' Gallen- 

dean. 
And there, from out Dalmeny woods, a scene you will 

behold. 
That never poet's pen could tell, or painter's brush unfold. 
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Poets great in every land have sung with mirth and glee, 
O' their native hills, wild flowers, and dells, and burnies 

rowin' free. 
O spirit of the noble Burns, is a stump left o' the pen 
Wherewith you wrote " Bruce's Address ? " I pray you do 

it len'; 
Then, blessed muse, O grant me this, my heart and souPs 

desire, 
Go dip that pen in yonder flood of gold seraphic fire 
That floods the mountain and the vale, the lovely Saline hills. 
And lifts us up from earth to Heaven — the soul with rap- 
ture fills. 
'Tis autumn even^ old Sol draws nigh the top of Lomond 

hill; 
There's not a whisper in the air, the very birds are still, 
Afraid to chirp, lest one soft note dispel the vision bright. 
And, magic-like, transform the scene into the depths of 

night. 
The mighty luminary now is doubled in power and size. 
And, like a golden furnace, lights up the western skies. 
There's nought on earth that could compare to such a 

mighty blaze, — 
A thousand volcanoes rolled into one would pale beneath its 

gaze. 
The fleecy clouds that float about catch up the tinted 

beams,^ 
And cast them back on land and sea and little mountain 

streams ; 
The rosy beam has darted forth to grey Dunfermline old. 
And gilded up its sombre towers as they'd been dipt in 

gold ; 
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Like fairy scenes in " Arabian Nights," lie hamlet, cot, and 

town, 
And Fortha's waters sparkling dance like diamonds in a 

crown ; 
The mighty and gigantic Bens are clothed in glory now. 
The celestial land seems opened up, and settled on their brow. 
Then ye who love the beautiful, hie to the Gallendean ; 
And view the heavenly picture, this transformation scene. 
Sketched by the Almighty hand of God, in autumn*s sunset 

hour, — 
The brilliant variegated hues shew a Master-painter's power. 



SifUc anil iSroU* 

I KEN an auld man ca'd " Kittle an' Droll," 

The hoose he lives in inspection wid thole; 

He used tae weave stockings an' siccan like gear ; 

An' the word he says aye tae some may seem queer,- 
'Tis that funny word " kittle ; " 
That curious word " kittle ; " 

An' tae gi'e it mair force, says " kittle an' droll." 

^* George is George, an' Fisher's a man," 
Is a rhyme o' his ain, deny it wha can ; 
Tae politics the body devotes his hale soul, 
An' winds up his arguments wi' ** kittle an' droll," — 

That useless word " kittle ;" 

That kittle word "kittle;" 
An' tae mak' it mair kittle, cries "kittle an' droll." 
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A'e day gey lang syne, at a sma' country fair, 
By design or by accident. Kittle was there ; 
Comin^ hame on the road he got his nose broke, 
An' the ruffians that did it thought it a gran' joke 

Tae play upon Kittle. 

Wha thought it was kittle, 
An' shouted — "deplorable kittle an' droll." 

Wi' a frien', I am tauld, he ance had a quarrel 
'Bout some stuff he thought pears that lay in a barrel ; 
He advised puir Kittle tae shove his hand doon, 
For the yins at the bottom were a' hale an' soun' ; 

But he fand they were kittle ; 

A deal waur than kittle ; 
Fine sport tae the gardener was Kiltie an' Droll. 

Then like tae a trooper at the gardener he swore, 
Declared he'd ne'er enter his garden door more, 
For his airm it was clad wi' dirt to the tap. 
The dirt had been keepit for the next onion crap ; 

The scent o't was kittle ; 

Ah ! shockingly kittle. 
Deplorable Walker, ye're kittle an' droll. 

He's no a teetotaler, but likes a bit dram ; 
Was a regular frequenter in the shop o' P. C — m, 
Whaur the " Bells of St Michael" he sang wi' great glee, 
An' let fa' a wheen words I'll no tell tae thee, — 

They are a' sae kittle \ 

An' rendered mair kittle, 
The kittle way they're said by Kittle an' Droll. 
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As precentor he whiles in the auld kirk did sing ; 
Whisky bees in the mornin' remorseless wid sting : 
Sae aff tae the loch, an' doon on his knees, 
Tae lave up the water tae droon oot the bees ; 

They made his heid kittle. 

Tremendously kittle ; 
Their buzzin* an' bummin' was kittle an' droll. 

A'e mornin' when busy at this sort o' wark, 

A blacksmith cam' slippin', aye fond o' a lark. 

He gied him a tip wi' the point o' his boot ; 

He plunged o'er the heid, then the smith drew him oot 

The tip was sae kittle, 

It nigh finished Kittle, 
Wha vow'd he'd mak' Vulcan feel kittle an' droll. 

Wi' a spirit sae licht he'd jump o'er the moon, 
If it wema the pains that keep his legs doon ; 
An' when a bit drappie mak' his arguments able. 
He pits his opponents a' under the table, 

Mak's them feel kittle ; 

Far mair than kittle ; 
Yet a guid he^rt has Kittle, tho' kittle an' droll. 

He very aften tae, in the heat o' debate. 
Will lift up his stick tae come o'er yer pate ; 
If wi' the weicht o' words he canna ye lick. 
He'll gie ye proof firm wi' the heid o' his stick. 

He's sae terribly kittle, 

Sae forcibly kittle. 
His words an' his acts are a' kittle an' droll. 
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A lady-killer tae, tho' a gie cautious loon, 

Had mony a guid chance ^mang the lasses a' roon' ; 

But somehoo or ither he never got wed, 

# 

He couldna see clearly hoo they could be fed ; 
Besides they*re a' kittle, 
Since Eve they've been kittle, — 

A wife micht gar Kittle feel kittle and droll. 

Yet the body's no yin o' they yammerin' kind, 
He's bless'd wi' guid sense an' a contented mind ; 
Tho' his fare is but plain, an' sometimes is scant. 
Ye never hear Kittle cry oot " Oh, I want ; " 

But jist that its kittle. 

The warl' it is kittle. 
Or the queer folk in it are kittle an' droll. 

A pensioner he is on the bounty o' Meek ; 
The support o' a pauper he never wid seek ; 
Tho' the flesh it is weak the spirit is willin'. 
But the spirit alane winna bring in a shillin' 

Tae keep life intae Kittle, 

Or the spunk intae Kittle ; 
Yet as happy's a cricket is Kittle an' Droll. 

O where is the power that religion has got 
On the magnates o' earth, when, alane in yon cot 
Uncared an' neglected, as jewel hid in mine, 
This soul whose effulgence in Heaven may shine ? 

Tho' on earth he's ca'd Kittle, 

By Christians used kittle, 
'Mang the ransomed he'll neither be kittle nor droll. 

I 
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O* Geordie Fisher a' that's mortal 
Lies cauld beneath this sod ; 

His spirit's noo up in yon portal 
We ca' the blest abode. 

Yet I fear he will be ill at rest, 

If nae politics are there ; 
Or a wee drap sell't o' the best, 

He'll leeve in deep despair. 

If there's no a Beaconsfield tae smash, 

A Gladstone tae uphold, 
The natives he will count as trash. 

The country dull an' cold. 

Na, na ! our friend is kittle nae mair ; 

No droll ones in yon train, 
Who left the dross of earth to share 

In Christ's victorious reign. 



0n flic illatorttit of <Iic @arl of U^ikAttjt. 

A PLANT has grown in lordly halls. 

It has a lovely name ; 
Prim and sweet on the ear it falls ; 

Long live and spread its fame. 
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A rose it is without a thorn, — 
You know the rose I mean : 

The Primrose sweet at early morn, 
With dew-drops fresh and green. 

Strange to say, this modest flower 

Changed its nature very. 
For on this plant this very hour 

Methinks I see a bery, 

O may this bery bear the seed 

To propagate the race, 
No berry then among the breed 

The modest primrose face. 

Now since the two united stand, 
The Primrose and Rosebery, 

May a lily fair with loving hand 
Be grafted,— do not tarry. 

That so the rose may flourish aye. 
Shed fragrance all around ; 

There little roses fresh and gay 
In harmony be found. 

Those happy days of mirth and glee 

Will not soon be forgot ; 
The last, the best of all the three, 

Will take the deepest root. 

The first, the rich will soon forget ; 

The next will live longer ; 
But when the star of both is set. 

The third will be stronger. 
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O may your house aye happy be ; 

Do stay, my Lord, at home, 
The hearts of all are knit to thee, 

O stay, and do not roam. 

A virtuous lady for your wife. 
Within your arms to lie, 

O happy may you spend your life, 
And happy may you die. 



2rii(|{ Cftnttft be ®o< file f^oosic. 

Nog, wifie, bring me my specs, 

IVe got the Courier tae read ; 
But what's come o' a' the bards ? 
Bless me, they canna be deid ! 
Dear me, they canna be deid. 

She looked intae the case, 

But lo ! they werena in there ; 
Upon the high mantel-shelf, 
On ilka table an' chair, 
On ilka table an' chair. 

She looked below the bed. 

While I was sittin' fu' douce. 
An' her sayin' a' the time — 

" Losh ! they're no oot o' the hoose ; 
They canna be oot the hoose." 
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She turns oot ilka drawer, 

Where things were aye lyin' loose ; 
" That cowes the gowan'," quo she, 

They canna be oot o' the hoose ; 
They canna be oot the hoose. 



« 



" They widna gae 'wa their lane, 
Yet I canna understand ; 
Twa oors are no yet gane by 

Since I had them in my hand ; 
Yes, I had them in my hand" 

Fact, she keekit up the lum, 
Syne kicket aboot puir puss ; 
" The diePs in the specs," quo' she, 
" They canna be oot the hoose ; 
They canna be oot the hoose." 

At length, when fairly beat aflf. 

Sat doon on a chair fu' crouse ; 
Swore she wid seek them nae mair, 

Tho' they werena oot o' the hoose ; 

No, they werena oot the hoose. 

Then I got up wi' a laugh. 

As ye may a' weel suppose ; 
Then I says, " Dear me, guidwife. 

What's that ye hae on yer nose ? 

What's that ye hae on yer nose?" 

Puir body, hoo she lookit, 

Mair stupit than ony goose ; 
Yet got aff, sayin' she kent 
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They werena oot o* the hoose ; 
They werena oot o' the hoose/ 

Noo I have got my auld specs ; 

Ye see I canna be blind ; 
Three weeks the Courier Fve read, 

But no a bardie I find ; 

But no a bardie I find. 

The east win' I canna blame, 
As it's noo oot o' the west ; 
Aye, the wastlin' breezes bring 

The sweet sangs that I lo'e best ; 

The dear sangs that I lo'e best. 

Or is it their holidays — 

An' ilk yin has broken loose ? 
Then, may they enjoy themselves 

As lang's they're oot o' the hoose ; 

As lang's they're oot o' the hoose. 

An' when again they come back, 

Wi' fresh vigour ilk harp strung, 
Tae cheer the hearts o' the auld. 

Light up the path o' the young ; 

Light up the path o' the young. 

I whiles tak' a len' o' specs 

Frae Allen, Black, or McGregor, 
Muta, A. R. — a' in fact 

Wha write wi' truth an' vigour ; 

Wha write wi' truth an' vigour. 
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My love tae ilk yin I send ; 

Wi' virtue ever hold truce, 
Aye fit tae say, like the wife, 

" It canna be oot the hoose ; 
It canna be oot the hoose." 



GuiD mornin' tae ye, my auld frien*, 

Tae me ye hae been kind, 
And taught me often when in straits 

Hoo for tae raise the wind \ 
To raise the heat in time o' snaw, 
Sae kindly ye yer nose will blaw. 

If I ower lang in bed did lie, 

Yer help was aye ready 
Tae mak' the parritch for the weans, 

The breakfast for daddy ; 
Thus yer kind breath lulled tae rest 
The storm in waiting husband's breast 

Or if I happened tae meet 

Wi' dear Mary Interfere, 
An' stood ower lang an' had a crack 

On some folk's guids and gear. 
Seizing yer han', yer sides I'd squeeze, 
Send roon' the pat a fearfu' bleeze. 
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Talk d the balmy breeze that blows 

The gentle summer gale, 
They tae the zephyrs frae thy nose 

Are but a moumfu' wail ; 
The light winds sighing 'mang the trees 
Ne'er blew my fire intae a bleeze. 

What tho' ye fan the veriest spark 

Intae a roarin' lowe, 
Ye never hurt yer neighbours wi' 

The win' oot o' yer pow ; 
Nor dae ye spen' yer win' in vain, 
As some folk dae for worldly gain. 

There's some great win'-bags in the warl' 
Should keek richt ben thy mou', 

An' tho' 'tis but a empty space, 
They'll find this lesson true, — 

Ne'er tae speak except when press'd, 

Then speak what's needed for the best 

Ah ! weel I mind when little Jock, 

'Quisitive in his play, 
Stabb'd ye wi' his gully knife, 

Whaur cood the win' come frae ? 
The rascal stopt yer fou-fou-fou, — 
For his pains I thrashed him too. 

I did my best to save yer life, 
Tae mak' yer auld lungs play ; 

Altho' yeVe never been the same 
Since that eventful day, 

Ye dae yer best, wha can dae mair ? 

Tho\ like auld folk, ye wheezle sair. 
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Don't be fear'd, I'll no cast ye aflf, 

Or pit ye on the board ; 
Ye'U never need a pauper's hame 

As lang's I can afford 
Tae keep a warm canty ingle : 
If past a blaw, gie's a jingle. 

As lang's ye hang upon that nail, 

A moral guid ye teach, — 
That auld folk should be kept at hame 

Within their ain folk's reach, 
An' no sent for a pauper's dole 
As lang's they've got a hame or roll. 

Lang may ye bide by my fireside, 

Yer loss I couldna stan' ; 
Nae doot 'twid cause nae little strife 

Wi' me and my guidman ; 
Let's hear ance mair yer kind fou-fou, — 
Weel dune, auld frien', adieu, adieu. 



Dedicated to the Upright Four, 

Hark ye ! what soun' is this I hear 
Frae a burgh toon that I lo'e dear ? 
There's something wrang, I really fear ; 

What can it be ? 
Sen' for the Fress^ it's nae sae dear, 

That I may see. 
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Advertisements I sune gang ower ; 
At deaths, &c., tak a glower ; 
Then glance at ilka foreign power 

At war or peace ; 
*Mid accidents then took a tour — 

Gat nae release. 

Hallo 1 hallo ! I ha'e ye noo — 
Preserve us a' ! can it be true ? 
Queensferry Council met tae do 

A deed sae vile ! 
Kirk members will be in a stew, 

Their bluid maun bile. 

This first great act o' Provost H — 1 
Since he the provost's chair did fill. 
Will mak' him aye be noted till 

The auld kirk fa'. 
For placin' Robbie 'gainst the will 

O* yin an' a'. 

Besides, the news comes wi' a wail, 
They tell an awfu' mournfu' tale ; 
Learning, honour, sense, the hale 

That mak's the man, 
Ha'e ta'en the road, like doug wi' tail 

Tied tae a pan. 

Up the stair has marched instead, 
A very ignorant mongrel breed, 
Wha ha'e nae fixed settled creed, 

In fact nae chart ; 
Wi' scarce as much sense in their heid 

As drive a cart. 
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Oh ! sit in sackcloth ; ashes spread 
On which to lay your humble head ; 
Mourn, for common sense is dead, 

An' buried low ; 
Tae neighbour burghs soon will spread 

This tale o' woe. 

O Robbie Tamson, spare the toon, 
Within the kirl^ ne'er show yer croon ; 
Ye canna be the selfish loon, 

Whate'er yer views. 
As tak' ten per cent, tae preach doon 

Tae empty pews. 

O stay, O stay, .for merc/s sake ! 
The honour o' the toon's at stake ; 
I'm really feared that some earthquake, 

Or shower o' snaw, 
Will swallow up each senseless rake, 

Or bury a'. 

Ye upright four, let me entreat, — 
Arise ! shake the dust afT yer feet. 
An' ne'er again upon her street 

Tae show yer face ; 
Tho' aft-times ye sit doon an' greet 

For the auld place. 

Noo, Editor, my thanks I send, 
For your comments sae ably penn'd ; 
Nae doot, if a' the truth ye kenn'd, 

Ye wid get sick. 
An' vow ye never wid befriend 

This selfish cUqvie. 
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SI 0lueer 

A sportin' provost, sonsie loon, 

A fishin* he would go ; 
He cast his line near Glasgow toon. 
An* got a nibble very soon 

Frae a fish he did not know. 

Scientific, withoot much flurry, 
He brought his fish to land ; 
Then homeward to the royal burgh. 
Displayed his fish 'mid much worry 
As a something great an' grand. 

Yet strange to say this fish could spout ; 

'Twas human-like in features ; 
And did declare, with roar an' shout, 
Fishes foreign an' here about, 

His own dear fellow-creatures. 

Yet a' that saw this noble fish, 

Have failed yet to discern 
If he would make a savoury dish. 
See whether he be fowl or flesh, 

Aye, or a guid red herrin'. 

Some say he's no a fish at a', 

But a Kilmarnock laddie ; 
Jist let that flee stick tae the wa' 
As he may turn out after a' 

A first-rate thumpin' haddie, 

Which might be worth the ten per cent., 
Tho' 'tis a goodly sum ; 
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Yet his true species should be kent — 
Before ye pay the yearly rent, 
Look ye for Peter's thumb. 

Yet I'm inclined to suppose, 

If he only had a tail, 
From the nice outlines o' his nose, 
The way he blows where'er he goes, 

That he must be a whale. 

If he had been some other place 

Than in the parish kirk, 
Being so very void o' grace, 
Wi' little effort we might trace 

His lineage tae the shark. 

Show me the man, if man there be 

Of all the human race, 
Who can describe as well as he 
The tidal wave of deep blue sea, 

He who its course did trace. 

But if he really be a man, 

As it appears in fact. 
Like his objectors, try the plan 
And on the merits take his stan' 

O' the Aberdonian Act. 

Yes, like his lordship, go to sea, — 
The last Lord A's strange act, — 
The starry host he there would see 
If 'cross the milky way they flee, 
And when they a' come back. 
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She Slullr Slullr CRIlrlrii* 

There resides an auld wife in Queensferry toon, 
Has been a widda a twelvemonth nearly ; 
She draws ten per cent o' the yearly rent, 
Which mak's a* her wooers loe her dearly ; 
Wooers plenty sought the Queensferry widda, — 
A young an' dainty won the auld widda ; 
Yip frae the west, in Kilmarnock cap dressed. 
Thought by storm tae force the auld auld widda. 

Weel lie kenn'd she was under trustees, 
Wha'd force her tae tak' yin o' their choosin'; 
For the auld wife's love he cared nae a fig, 
But thought it was only good time losin* ; 
He coorted the trust for the widda, 
Wha promised the cash wi* the widda ; 
The auld wife herseV sent up sic a yell, 
That's brought frien's roon' the auld auld widda. 

She declares if she tak's a guidman at a',— 
An' this will hae them a* tae remember, — 
She never will gie her heart nor her han* 
Tae ony rejected Kilmarnock member ; 
The provost declares he'll get the widda ; 
Both bailies hae sworn he'll get the widda ; 
Sage councillors twa cry, " We'll mak' it law ; 
Wed him an' bed him with the auld auld widda." 
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% iliiile Bdbit Bo|t* 

Dear little baby boy, 

Sent from heaven ; 
Another life to love 

To us given. 

A golden little head, 
A laughing little face. 

For which a pretty nose 
Is made to grace. 

O'er this little casket 

Sit beaming eyes. 
Like twin orbs of light 

In orient skies. 

• 

Then the bright cherry lips 

Ope like a bell, 
Where a rose-red tongue 

Wags loud and well. 

Ah ! those two dimpled cheeks, 

Comus caves they ; 
While that round dimpled chin 

Steals our hearts away. 

With two little ears. 

Curiously wrought, 
Gateways to a little brain 

Empty of thought 
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Only two arms and hands, 

Ten fingers small ; 
Two stumpy legs and feet, 

Ten toes in all. 

Little man in miniature, 

Pure in each part ; 
From grief may thy life be 

Free as thy heart. 

Made in the image bright 

Of God above ; 
Given for us to rear, 

For us to love. 

Welcome, little stranger. 

Of our own clan ; 
Come to our hearts and home, 

My little man ! 



She Houii di iiie Stxx^* 

TwAS in the reign o' guid Queen Vic, — 

In fact I never kept a stick 

On whilk I day an' date micht nick 

Ilk thing o' note; 
An' memory's no aye up tae dick 

When overwrought, — 



\ 
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Within a toon mysterious ca'd, 
A roup took place, in fact I saw'd, 
Whaur ilka thing was fairly blaw'd 

Beyond a' reason, — 
For auctioneers, tho' they applaud, 

Commit nae treason. 

This toon, they say, is grown ower puir 
Tae licht its street or terrace stair ; 
But when a roupin' tak's place there. 

Behold, the tin 
Springs frae its lair tae snuff the air 

Wi' rattlin' din. 

A gauger body wha meant tae steer, 
Took it in his heid tae sell his gear, 
An' did employ an auctioneer, 

Wha's name was G — n, 
Wha tried to mak' a' things appear 

The real A i. 

The snip King Robie ca'd a loon 
For chargin' him a hale half-croon. 
Made a' the claes they handed roon' 

For sale that day ; 
Yet seirt they were, an' knockit doon, 

An' cash paid tae. 

A pair o' boots without a sole, 
Anither pair wi' mony a hole ; 
A pair, altho' it may seem droll. 

Were fair worn through, 
K 
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Yet the auctioneer — upon his soul — 
Declared them new. 

Three hats, guid kens wha was the maker ; 
Yin wi' a broad rim for a quaker, 
The other wid hae saired a baker — 

The colour grey ; 
The gun went off showed the taker 

Was Willie P. 

A sofa auld without a back, 

Baith ends o't broke, the bottom slack. 

It mounted up jist in a crack 

Tae saxteen bob ; 
This time it fell on tae the track 

O' a puir snob. 

A close relation tae the sofa 
Was a pat for makin' coffee, 
Frae the Crimea brought a trophy 

O' that great war, 
Wounded below, jist like the sofa, 

Wi' mony a scar. 

Some garden tools, that yince were good, 
Nae doot were made before the flood, 
Or delved in Eden 'fore Abel's blood 

Was spilt by Cain, 
An' a' the time they must hae stood 

Oot in the rain ; 

They tae were selt by this same G — n. 
Who, for tae carry on the fun. 
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Aloo'd a' buyers tae get one 

O' the real Glenforth ; 
Nae doot 'twas a' in the plan 

Tae bring twice their worth. 

Aboot the best thing I saw there 
Was a thing they ca'd a easy chair, 
Stuffed wi' straw instead o' hair, 

A mended stock, 
Three legs, an' yin o' them or mair, 

Was fairly broke. 

A pair o' bellows fu' o' holes, 

Guid kens wha first wi' them blew coals. 

Blew up their fire tae heat their soles 

In time o' frost, 
Tae melt the butter on their rolls. 

Or breid tae toast 

Pictures, some turned upside doon ; 
Yin a lady in braw silken gown, 
Her heid was lying beside her shoon. 

The neck a' twisted ; 
The unlucky buyer paid his croon. 

An' said he'd paste it 

Noo roups nae mair I'll gang tae see 
Whaur Glenforth I'm asked tae pree, 
Lest, when I'm biddin', I micht gi'e 

Full ten bob doon, 
What in a shop I micht lift free 

For half-a-croon. 
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Ah, wife, yeVe in a study deep, 
What are ye thinking on ? 

O' a' the mony ups an' doons 
O' days noo past an' gone ? 

Smiles like twilight dim shadows 
On yer face oft come an' go, 

No like the bright meridian smile 
O' thirty years ago. 

I dinna say it lacks the love. 

But oh, it lacks the fire 
That first kindled in my bosom 

Love's fond and deep desire 
Tae win ye ever for my ain, 

I cared nae wha said me no ; 
It looks like but yesterday, 

Yet thirty years ago. 

Say, are ye thinking o' the days 
When, roond the Gallendean, 

Ye nestled close tae my bosom 
While I gazed in yer een. 

Asked ye if ye wid be mine 
Through a' oor life here below ? 

Still I hear the answer. Yes, 
O' thirty years ago ? 

Or are yer thoughts wandering back 
Tae yon bright moonlight night. 
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A maiden form to meet me came 

In robes o' flowing white, 
Like angel frae anither sphere, 

Or a spirit that did flow. 
Till she caught me in her arms, 
Thirty years ago ? 

Or tell me, is it scented brier 

YeVe cutting for the grate ? 
Or are ye milkin* at the coo 

Beside the auld park gate, 
Fillin' up the pitcher lid 

For him who is still yer jo, 
The days ye went a milkin', 
Thirty years ago ? 

I think its slowly up the stream 

O' time yer running back. 
That tear that gathers in yer e'e 

Show past trials in yer track ; 
Noo, Maggie, drive they thoughts awa'. 

They dae ye nae guid, ye know ; 
Jist think o' the sunny spots 
Sin' thirty years ago. 

Oor bairns, ye ken, are maist grown up, 

They're a' nearly noo awa', 
An' noo oor heids are gettin' white. 

They'll soon be like the snaw ; 
Tho' we hae nae muckle wealth. 

An' siller it comes but slow, 
Contentment stamped oor hearts 
Thirty years ago. 



\ 
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An' tho' we noo maun toddle doon 
The brae, we'll ne'er repine, 

But look wi' pleasure on oor bairns 
When they oor follies tine. 

An' try to tell oor bairns' bairns 
What evils they should forego, 

Frae experience picket up 

Since thirty years ago. 

And when the summons we dae get 
Tae leave oor earthly ha', 

We'll sleep thegither wi' oor kin' 
Near Dalmeny auld kirk wa' ; 

If 'tis true in after life 

Ilk ither we'll see an' know. 

We'll crack aboot the happy days 
O' thirty years ago. 



WRtt HicfcU* 

Come, come, Dickie ! ye're no thinking it's high time ye 

were up, 
Ye'U be ower late for school, I fear ; yer parritch is tae sup, 
Yer face tae wash, yer heid tae kame, an' ae thing an' 

anither ; 
Ye should rise betimes an' brush yer buits, an' save wark 

tae yer mither. 
Ye never think, my darlin' boy — an' aiblins ye dinna care — 
Hoo much yer mither has tae dae, workin' late an' ear', 
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Plannin' frocks wi' little claith, makin' kail o' marrow bones, 
Schemin' a' things for the best, bakin' cakes an' flour meal 

scones, 
Workin' stockings an' darnin' hose — but nop I really fear 
I'll hae tae drap that kind o' wark, worsted's grown sae dear; 
We'll dae as they did langsyne, when ilka ploughman boy 
Had a' their stockin's clooted weel wi' bits o' corduroy ; 
Their shoon were made a' straught an' big for changin' ilka 

day, 
An' strong tae sair a twalmonth roon', wi' lots o' room for 

strae. 
But, Dickie lad, what needs I speak, that blithe an' happy 

blink 
Declares as plain as words can tell my laddie winna think. 
Ah, mother, ye misjudge yer boy, ye say my happy smile 
Betokens that I never think o' a' yer care an' toil ; 
Fain would I ease yer mind o' care, see the evening o' yer 

life 
Spent 'mid the calm o' sweet repose, free frae worldly strife. 
Back tae the scenes o' former years, when ye led my little feet 
In summer hours through balmy bowers tae mony a quiet 

retreat 
Roon' Gallendean, through mossy green, o'er hill an' flower)' 

dell, 
O'er ripplin' burn, 'mong beds o' fern, an' by the Warren 

Well ; 
To Barnbougle Castle grey, wi' its ruined baronial ha', 
Where human voice is seldom heard, or human fit tae fa'. 
Noo, can ye say I never think ? wha cood visit scenes sae 

vast 
An' never try tae lift the veil an' peep intae the past ? 
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Think ! yes I think, an' memory is busy while I write, 
Giein' time an' place an' form tae scenes o' childhood 

bright 
When my first pair o' breeks I got, nae king was half sae 

prood, 
As I gazed upon my stately form, full twa fit sax I stood ; 
An' weel I mind the tailor's nip I got frae ilka boy. 
As in a crood they gethered roon tae see my corduroy ; 
Close by the schule the auld hoose, wi' a' its buts an' bens, 
The garden trees, the honey bees, the rabbits, an' the hens ; 
The auld yew tree wi' poisonous fruit, aye warned weel tae 

dree; 
My chief companions, Charlie C. an' rattlin' Jamie G. ; 
On the Forth the stately ships that sailed baith up an' doon. 
Looked glorious frae the bonnie braes behind Queensferry 

toon. 
Ten summer suns had scarce yet shone upon my youthfu' 

heid, 
When I was torn frae scenes like these tae help tae work 

for breid, 
Tae mix in city's din an' strife, among a heartless throng, 
Nae mair tae chase the butterflee, or hear the blackbird's 

song ; 
For three lang years I plodded on, through crescent, street, 

an' square, 
Tae lordly ha', tae mansions grand, up mony a common 

stair. 
Till my young life was almost crushed and hope had almost 

gone; 
When a bright star did cross my path, an' cheered my spirit 

on. 
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Back tae school noo once again tae 'plenish memory's ha' ; 
An' noo my young prophetic e'e can see, tho' far awa', 
A glorious future rise tae view, honour, virtue, wealth, an' fame, 
A goal to which I will aspire frae oot my humble hame. 



There's not in this warl' a spot half sae sweet, 

Or yin half sae dear unto me. 
As the spot where my kin lie fast asleep, 

'Neath the shadow o' yon elm tree. 

Time has sped on, and centuries have gone. 

Since first this spot was prepared 
For those whom we love in peace to sleep on, 

'Neath the soil o' Dalmeny Kirkyard. 

The yews o' the manse o'er ae comer glance, 

A massive tall plane at another. 
Where the green ivy clings, and red robins dance 

O'er graves of father and mother. 

The kirk too stands there, a venerable pile, 

Nine centuries leaves unimpaired ; 
Unassuming its look, and fitting its style 

For a place in Dalmeny Kirkyard. 

While at the east side, when Sol in his pride 
O'er the top o' Mon's hill glances doon. 

His first smiling ray cheers the daisies that bide 
On the grave where my bairns sleep soun'. 
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Nigh those jewels lies a diamond sublime, — 
My mother : oh, had she been spared ! 

But I'll go to rest in a very short time 
Beside them in Dalmeny Kirkyard. 

Some o' my schoolmates fair lie buried there, 

Whose lease o' life it seemed long. 
Cut down long ere this world's cankering care 

Had probed them wi' its sharp prong. 

The rich aristocrat an' puir pauper chiel 

There a' on ae level hae fared ; 
The worms we ken no difference will feel 

'Neath the sod o' Dalmeny Kirkyard. 

The cottage windows that look on the gloom 

When the crusie it burns at night, 
Cause spectral forms to dance roon' ilka tomb — 

Ignorance has clad them in white. 

Waur forms than they hae been seen 'mang the stanes, 

An' afttimes tae hae been scared, 
Trying to take our lov'd ones' remains 

To dissect frae Dalmeny Kirkyard 

Tae me 'twid been fun had I ha'en a gun, 

Wi' No. 4 lead in the barrel, 
Tae pockpit ilk face ; they'd felt the disgrace 

Nor sought tae redd up the quarrel. 

Those times are a' gone, I'm right glad for one, 

Tae fire wi' a gun I ne'er cared ; 
The blackbird alone, on some old head-stone, 

Trills music through Dalmeny Kirkyard. 
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The lark far on high, between earth an' sky, 
Throws sweet melody down how sublime. 

Makes the mind try through the dark vale to spy 
Our lov'd ones in a happier clime. 

Ah ! some there are ripe for this house so cold ; 

I feel lest I should be spared 
To lay them, tho' old, I love, in the mould 

Wi' their kin in Dalmeny JKLirkyard. 



There is a little spot of earth, 
Oh, rich in jewels bright and fair ; 

Too costly for a prince by birth, 
Or monarch of this earth, to wear. 

Your fine gold from Australian mine. 
Or diamonds at the Cape so rare, 

May make earth's queens resplendent shine, 
Or suit great emperors to wear. 

But ah ! within this little spot 

There's diamonds rich beyond compare, 
It ne'er will be a grandee's lot 

Or monarch of this earth to wear. 

We had those jewels on a loan. 

Heaven's King could no longer spare ; 

He took them, left us here to moan — 
Now in his crown He them doth wear. 
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Head family jewels too are down : 

Tho' old, their place was aye kept bare 

In the Heavenly Father's crown, 
Till it pleased him them to wear. 

Then humbly we will dry our tears ; 

To the throne we send this prayer — 
When we have run our course of years, 

May He us too on his crown wear. 



On Fortha's lovely shore 

Stands the auld Craigs Rock, 
Where oft in days o* yore 

On the auld Craigs Rock, 
There a wild rambling boy 
His years he spent wi* joy. 
Fishing poddies his employ 
On the auld Craigs Rock. 

There stands a wee farm hoose 
On the auld Craigs Rock, 

Whaur in't lived fu' douce, 
On the auld Craigs Rock, 

A gie auld couple, wha 

Had bairns mair than twa ; 

A' but one had gane awa' 
Frae the auld Craigs Rock. 
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She grew tae a woman 
On the auld Craigs Rock ; 

His manhood was comin' 
Near the auld Craigs Rock ; 

Still doon the Craigs he'll toddle, 

No tae fish the poddle ; 

Ither fish in his noddle 

Doon the auld Craigs Rock. 

Sae when his line he cast 
Doon the auld Craigs Rock, 

The bait she caught fu' fast 
Doon the auld Craigs Rock. 

The lassie lo'ed him weel ; 

Like ony decent chiel, 

He took her tae his creel 
Frae the auld Craigs Rock. 

But time has changed a' 
Doon the auld Craigs Rock ; 

The auld folks died an' awa' 
Frae the auld Craigs Rock ; 

The scene they ha'e left too, 

Still their love's as true 

As first he pree'd her mou 
Doon the auld Craigs Rock, 

They still look back wi' pride 
Tae the auld Craigs Rock, 

Whaur they sat side by side 
Doon the auld Craigs Rock; 
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And still they sit an' think 
On Luna's clear blink, 
As o'er Mon's hill she'd wink 
On the auld Craigs Rock. 

Ilk spot it wears a charm 
Round the auld Craigs Rock, 

That makes their hearts tae warm 
For the auld Craigs Rock ; 

Ilk bum an' flowery dell, 

Wi' charms I lo'e tae tell, 

Nane has the magic spell 
O' the auld Craigs Rock. 

Queensferry's gowany braes 
Near the auld Craigs Rock, 

Whaur lasses bleach their claes 
Near the auld Craigs Rock ; 

Ha'e ye an hour to spen' 

Up the ravel glen, 

Whaur Jock's Hole water wen' 
Tae the auld Craigs Rock. 

Meandering tae the river. 
Near the auld Craigs Rock 

In Fortha lost for ever. 

Near the auld Craigs Rock \ 

Teaching us mid our pride, 

Sailing doon life's tide, 

Tae anchor in the side 
O* a far higher Rock. 
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Stic Salrlrie^si f^otitiit* 

When I was a laddie at hame at the school, 
My schoolmates aye thought me a kind o' a fool, 
Because I neglected my countin*, d*ye ken, 
Tae write verse on my slate, mak' horses an' men ; 

But it aye was my hobby, 

This verse-writing hobby. 

That e'en to this day 

I canna gie't ower. 

I had wrote oot a piece, the subject d'ye see 

Was "The Auld Folk, the Auld Folk, the Auld Folk for 

Me;" 
But my schoolmates concocted a plan they thought right, 
Tae cure me o' writin', an' gi'e me a fright 

Awa' frae my hobby. 

My verse-writing hobby, 

That e'en to this day 

I canna gi'e ower. 

When dinner cam', took my slate frae the nail. 
Laid it on the desk, whaur it couldna fail 
Tae be seen by the dominie at two o' the clock, 
Wi' the name wrote beneath it by T. Orrock ; 

And this is his hobby. 

Writing verse is his hobby ; 

Neglecting his countin', 

He canna gie't ower. 

When again a' assembled, and doon on my sate, 
The first thing I looked for was my auld slate ; 
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The way that I looked ye may guess was gey queer, 
When the master cried, "Thomas, you come over here." 

I shook, for my hobby, 

My verse-writing hobby, 

Had brought me to grief, 

But I couldna gie't ower. 

" Tell me," he says, " who brought this slate here ; 
" Speak now," he cried, "or I'll warm your ear." 
" I don't know," I says, " but I think it's a plot 
To get me well punished for the piece I ha'e wrote ; 
But ye ken it's my hobby, 
^ This verse-writing hobby. 
And unless that ye kill me 
I canna gie't ower." 

" Now, Tom, I have read it, and find it contains 
Matter would do credit tae far aulder brains ; 
But I canna alloo ye in the school time 
Tae neglect a' yer leamin' for the makin' o' rhyme ; 

Altho' it's yer hobby, 

This verse-writing hobby. 

But in the school hours, 

Jist try an' gie't ower. 

" And as for the boys who concocted this lark, 
If their motives werena jist up tae the mark, 
I'd warm their backs wi' this cane in my hand, 
But I'll slip them a' this time wi' a guid reprimand ; 

Noo encourage yer hobby, 

Yer verse-writing hobby, 

But yer primary learning 

O dinna gie't ower." 
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The Verses on the Slate, 

THE AULD FOLK, THE AULD FOLK, THE AULD 

FOLK FOR ME. 

Pity the one who only sees beauty in a flower. 

Whose admiration never goes beyond some lady's bower ; 

Who sees it not in stern rock, or aged tottering tree, 

Or in the guid auld folk I like, — the guid auld folk for me ; 

The auld folk, the auld folk, the guid auld folk for me. 

There's beauty in their silver hairs, that wi' mair lustre shine 
The nearer the heavenly light their auld footsteps incline ; 
In goupens, tae, it lies beneath each wrinkle that I see 
Upon the face o' them I like, — the guid auld folk for me ; 
The auld folk, the auld folk, the guid auld folk for me. 

There's music in their quiverin' tones that on my ear doth fa', 
Like zephyrs in an autumn day amang the leaves that blaw ; 
Or when their aged cheek is wet wi' the saut tear frae their e'e. 
Sublime then grows the auld folk, — the guid auld folk for me ; 
The auld folk, the auld folk, the guid auld folk for me. 

There's beauty in the tales they tell, the tales o' long ago. 
That point a moral hoo tae steer between baith frien' an' foe; 
A chart tae study on the voyage o' life's stormy sea, — 
A beautiful chart the auld folk, — the guid auld folk for me ; 
The auld folk, the auld folk, the guid* auld folk for me. 

I look upon a modern ha' wi' architecture dress'd. 
An' wi' the beauty o' its form I fail to be impress'd ; 

L 
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My emotions are aye stirr'd when some auld keep I see, 
It minds me o* the auld folk, — the guid auld folk for me ; 
The auld folk, the auld folk, the guid auld folk for me. 

Then blessings on the guid auld folk in ilka toon an' ha. 
An' prood am I when some auld han' upon my heid doth fa', 
Invoking a blessin' on my heid, that canna fail tae be 
As lasting as is the wish o' the guid auld folk for me ; 
The auld folk, the auld folk, the guid auld folk for me. 



Land of scenery grand, sublime ; 
Land of music ; dear land of rhyme ; 
Land of bright sunshine, land of storm ; 
Land of beauty in every form. 

I love to climb thy mountains high. 
Whose hoary summits pierce the sky, 
Where fleecy clouds in grandeur roll 
Like heaven-bound chariots for the soul, 

Climb thy rocks that towering rise 
Majestic pointing to the skies ; 
Whose echoes hallelujahs ring 
To Heaven's great immortal King. 

Down in the deep and lonely glen. 
Secluded from the haunts of men. 
There the rippling murmuring brook 
Sings aye His praise in hidden nook. 
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The murmur of the deep blue sea 
Is just the voice of God to me ; 
And when storm doth rend the rock, 
It seems the voice it louder spoke. 

I love, when Luna^s silvery sheen 
Lends weird enchantment to the scene, 
To stand where some castle ruins grey 
Carry me back to a bygone day. 

I love to hear the night winds sigh 
Round the old castle turrets high, 
Where ghosts and goblins keep their balls 
Nightly in its dismantled halls. 

Scotland, famed for scenes so grand, 
Where lie the beauties of every land, 
In laying out thy landscape fair 
The Architect took special care. 

I love thy cascades and thy rills ; 
I love thy valleys, and thy hills ; 
I love thy woodland, for I see 
Great Nature^s God in every tree. 

I love the lark far up on high. 
That got its notes from out the sky ; 
To Heaven's gates it took its flight ^ 
Before that Adam saw the light. 

While to the golden gates it clung. 
It heard the notes by angels sung, 

^ Eastern tradition. 
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And as it heard the sweet refrain, 
It echoed back the notes again. 

And on the day of Adam's birth 
It took its voyage back to earth, 
And taught the human voice to sing 
The praise of Heaven's almighty King. 



Winter in his majesty has gone to realms afar, 

To reign supreme and undisturbed beneath the polar-star ; 

His exit is welcomed o'er mountain and o'er lea. 

In the garden and the woodland, by streamlet and by sea. 

In the cold abodes of poverty, where winter's icy breath 

Has chilled the blood, and aided the frozen hand of death. 

There comes a shout of gladness from the poor, infirm, and 

old. 
For Spring has driven far from his seat winter stern and cold. 
We too will raise a joyful shout, and sing with mirth and glee, 
That dame Nature from her icy bonds proclaims again she's 

free. 
All hail, dear Spring, thou emblem of sweet liberty to all. 
When men shall break the frozen bonds that kept them long 

in thrall ; 
Then shall the buds of liberty burst forth on every hand. 
Spreading harmony and sweet content o'er this and every land. 
Spring is an emblem, too, of youth, — let truthful seeds be sown : 
In the harvest-time of life, when full matured and grown, 
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A glorious crop of golden grain — virtue, love, and truth, 
Will surely be the just reward of such seeds sown in youth. 
Yes, Spring has come to deck the earth with Flora's ward- 
robe grand, 
Here see the skill displayed of a Master-Painter's hand, — 
The daisy with its curly crown, sweet lily in the vale, 
The modest primrose in the wood, the garden daffodil, 
The majestic oak, the early plane, yea, the Scotch blue-bell, 
Declare this Master Painter's skill, — each has a tale to tell. 
The cuckoo, harbinger of spring, tells the feathered throng 
To sound His praise for many days in lays both loud and long ; 
The merry lark, whose early notes are heard at the first dawn, 
With spreckled breast wet with the dew in yonder grassy lawn. 
He too has heard the welcome sound, and, mounted far on 

high, 
Proclaims His praise in melodies resounding through the sky; 
The linnet and the nightingale, the blackbird on the tree, 
The merry mavis and the finch, aye, and the humming bee, 
Are striving with a rivalry their gratitude to swell, — 
O for an hour in Nature's bower 'mid such scenes to dwell ! 



!Klrlrress]i to tlie Barlr of !K16a« 

Tho' Alva town I never saw it has my true regard. 
For in its mid J. Y. T. sings — a real true Scottish bard ; 
His verses on " The Breath of Spring " come wafted with 

the PresSy 
It makes town captives long to view its varied floral dress. 
The wan and wearied artizan, the pale-faced factory girl, 
Will read and think the scented breeze around their temples 

whirl, 
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And long to stroll through verdant fields to hear the laverock 

sing 
Its morning song on April morn, its welcome notes to Spring ; 
Or hear the cuckoo in th^ woods, the blackbird's lively strain, 
Each telling plainly in their way that Spring has come again; 
Or listening to the burnie that wimples through the glen, 
On whose green banks the yellow broom its fragrance forth 

doth sen' ; 
Or on the shores o' smiling Forth where gentle zephyrs play, 
Whose sparkling waters glistening dance *neath the solar ray, 
Objects there will meet the view on Fortha's lovely shore, 
Sending each reflective mind back to the days of yore, 
When Scotland's sainted Margaret enjoyed its ample scope. 
And left a name through ages all to dear St Margaret's 

Hope; 
A sure and blessed anchorage to storm-toss'd mariner 

driven, — 
Second only to that higher Hope, that refuge found in 

heaven. 
Some would view the youthful year in this its happiest time. 
In garden bowers, *mong scented flowers, verbenum, mint, 

and thyme. 
Anemone sweet, the lily pure, the daisy from its sleep ; 
All cheer the student on his way and make the scoffer weep. 
And while they point to man's decay, foretell another morn 
When, springing out of earth to heaven, its borders they'll 

adorn; 
There, basking in that heavenly light that knoweth no decay. 
All grafted on to Sharon's Rose through everlasting day. 
Long may Scotland's gifted bards sing the seasons as they roll. 
And may the fame of Alva's son extend from pole to pole. 
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ffioadi StcHi^^ji Uejplit io iKljplia*^ 

DoD, Alpha, ye hae little wark, 

Tae write as ye hae dune, 
Aboot the auld goun on my back, 

My auld shawl, or my shoon. 
An' weel I ken, lad, ye ne'er spent 

A plack tae dead me better ; 
But set the police on my track, — 

That's a' that I'm yer debtor. 

Before ye sen' the Press yer notes. 

Be sure the truth ye tell 
Aboot the age, an' other things, 

O' the thrawn kimmer Nell. 
'Twas in the year o' twenty-seven, 

On the thirty-first o' May, 
That I within Queensferry toon 

First saw the licht o' day. 

For fully four years frae that date 

My mind was hale an' soond. 
Until auld Bailie Russell's doug 

My face did tear an' wound. 
I took a tattie frae the pat. 

The doug was waur than police, 
It seized the face an' reason baith 

O' puir wee Nelly Wallace. 

^ See page 11. 



\ 
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Twas mony a lang year after that 

Ere I begged my breid or crowdy, 
By singing ilk day at the coach, 

" A reel a reel a rowdy." 
No d! the bobbies e'er I saw, 

No even D — M*Leod, 
Will ever keep me frae the Hawes, 

Till wrapt up i' my shroud 

Then may He who saw it wise 

Tae deprive me o* my reason, 
Gi'e me a seat at his richt han', 

Whaur singing is nae treason ; 
Then will I sing in nobler strains, 

Wi' melody an* mirth, 
O' a nobler Prince than Prince o* Wales,- 

The Prince o' a' the earth. 



Great Demosthenes, thank your stars 

YeVe got sae muckle lair. 
An' that ye are sae weel supplied 

Wi' what I miss fu' sair. 
Yet I hae mither-wit enough, 

Tho' I ha'e nae education ; 
An' some may write what I indite, 

Tae complete yer refutation. 
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Altho' I check'd ye for yer lee 

Regardin' Nelly's age, 
Endeavour to keep on your shirt; 

Don't be in sic a rage, 
Like the laddies that ye spak' aboot ; 

Sae in retaliation 
Ye tae are throwin* stanes 

Wi' much exasperation. 

Show me the man that perfect is. 

Whatever be his post, 
Whase hame contains nae skeleton 

Tae haunt him like a ghost 
An* tho' I lost my reason maist, 

An' counted a wee crackit, 
I never needed yet to be 

Put intae a strait jacket 

If this shae fits, then pit it on ; 

If no, then throw'd aside ; 
There's aye a something, ye maun ken. 

For keepin' doon oor pride. 
There's something waur aboot the Hawes 

That has mair need o' police, 
O' what folk wid be better rid 

Than o' puir Nelly Wallace. 

Altho' some one suggest a plan 

Tae rid the Hawes o' Nell, 
They'll hae mair wark tae find a cure 

For this dire curse sae fell 
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Ye were the first tae fan this spark, 

As Alpha ^ doth imply ; 
Omega like, it is but fair 

That I should last reply. 



In a park a' clad wi' stibble, 
Wi' very little grass tae nibble, 
Twa or three kye were strivin' sair 
Tae fill their wame, — but oh, 'twas bare. 
But yin, far wiser than the rest, 
Forby wi' hunger sair sair prest. 
Stood awhile, and thus did reason, — 
" I think 'twidna be great treason 
Tae press my shouther through the hedge ; 
There's lots o' grass that wid engage 
My hungry jaws, and fill my wame, 
Till near the time o' gettin' hame ; 
An' ooten a' that mensefu' gang, 
A' I wid tak' wid never wrang 
The Provost, wha I understand 
Owns a' the grass an' rents the land. 
Then it wid dae my maister guid. 
When I lie doon tae chew my cuid ; 
'Twid mak' mair milk, richer butter. 
The Rubber tae himsel' wid mutter, — 

^ For Alpha's pieces, see Appendix. ' See page 17. 
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That's far the best coo in my byre, 

Gi'e ither twa neeps for her hire 

Ilk nicht frae oot the boiler hot, 

'Twill help her milk an' smooth her coat 

Then the bed where at nicht I lay, 

Micht get an extra bunch o* strae, 

Tae soften the place where my banes 

Are too familiar wi' the stanes. 

An' so, by this bit simple act, 

I'll work a charm, an' that's a fact. 

Folk couldna say it was for greed, — 

Folk, like kye, when press'd wi' need, 

But for the name will help themsel'. 

The shame o' jail, the fear o' hell. 

Are things kye never feel the grip, — 

In fact, there is nae hangman's whip 

Tae keep kye like me in order. 

Now, by George, I'll cross the border ; 

What need langer tae moraleeze, 

It's through the hedge noo for a squeeze. 

And for yince I'll be a rover. 

Up tae the knees among the clover. 

Let the Rubber an' Provost settle. 

Ilk yin try his weight o' mettle ; 

A pun' o' butter I could lay 

That the Auld Rubber gains the day." 

Thus said, she thrust her shouther through. 

And soon she filled her belly fu'. 

Then when jist thinkin' o' gaun back, 

The angry Provost was on her track. 

An' wi* a rung across her rump, 

Back, through the slap, soon made her jump. 
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Next day tried it, and next again, 
Until the Provost saw 'twas plain 
There's naething wid theauld thief stop, 
Until he*d get a guid stout rope, 
On crummie's horns tae tie it roon', 
Then tae his byre tae lead her doon. 
The very next day he took his man. 
And unto him revealed his plan. 
The coo was caught, an officer got 
To poind poor crummie on the spot. 
Tae auld George was sent the paper, 
The hale expense for his cow's caper. 
The notice set forth, the very least 
Charged for each four-footed beast. 
, Geordie thought, an' claw'd his broo, 
" My faith," quo' he, " I ha'e ye noo ; 
A sow wi' ten pigs ilk day seen 
Howkin' on the Auld Rubber's green, 
Tearin' the turf up wi' their snouts, 
Howkin' for grub in shape o' roots j 
And strange tae tho' it seems to tell, 
Belanged a' tae the Provost's sel'. 
Aye, aye," quo' Geordie, " by my sang, 
I'll turn the tables or it's lang." 
Sae aff he went an' got the deed, 
'Resting the sow wi' a' its breed. 
Tables tum'd, eleven times at least, 
Sae much for ilk four-footed beast. 
The Provost saw hoo he'd been done, — 
Fact, he enjoyed a' the fun ; 
Relieved the cow, sent her hame, 
Cooling the ire o' Geordie's dame ; 
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Paid the expenses a' to boot, 
Stood his han' for being done so 'cute. 
So the Rubber got back his kine, 
An' the Provost got back his swine. 
The coo, ye see, did reason richt. 
That Geordie wid gi'e him a fricht. 



Siness on a JFUd» 

Ye're caught at last, ye little villain, 
I'll sort ye noo, I'se bet a shillin' ; 
YeVe roused me noo till I'm willin', 

Yea, determin'. 
By fire or nail tae start the killin' 

O' a' you vermin'. 

Guidness ken's what is yer chief en' : 
Wis ye sent tae earth tae bother men ? 
Or tickle women jist whaur ye ken 

They canna see, 
Nor yet half a moment could they spen' 

Tae chase a flea ? 

Jist when her lover comes tae crack, 
On her rosy lips tae lay a smack, 
Yer cursed dibbles are in her back ; 

She dauma claw. 
But, like a pinioned culprit, tak' 

The lash o' law. 
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Nana Sahib o' the insect crew, 
Old age or sex are a' yin tae you ; 
Altho' the lassies, it is gie true. 

Ye like the best, 
Yet ony Methuselum will do, 

If ye are pressed. 

Yon smiling babe, new washed an' dress'd. 
Its mam' has kissed and laid tae rest ; 
Ye sprang frae oot her loving breast — 

A dagger hid 
Sae treacherous — within its cosy nest 

Tae draw its bluid. 

Jim has clawed and fidg'd a' day, 
Greetin', tells his mammy it's a flea : 
Doon goes his breekies — ah ! it's away. 

An' left its mark ; 
She rubs on her spittle tae allay 

The demon's wark ; 

A search is made, but it is no use, 

Awa' in some nook quiet, snug an' douse ; 

Then back again. — ah ! how like the moose 

When cat's frae hame — 
Borin' a hole an' crawin' fu' crouse 

On Jamie's wame. 

Ye're in my power ; noo, let me see, 
Nae personal spite I bear tae ye. 
But really, if I do let ye free. 
Will ye tak aith 
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Ye'll be aye a decent honest flea 
Till yer last breath ? 

I wait yer answer, — noo speak oot, 
For life is sweet even tae a brute, 
An' you insects tae I ha'e nae doot 

The feelin' share. 
A bargain be it, — the flea cried oot 

I maist could swear. 

I opened my thumb an' finger wide, 
Confused, I felt like jilted bride ; 
Where was the subject, in my poor pride 

I thus did lecture, 
Than mine 'twid tak' a much wiser head 

For tae conjecture. 

A true lesson learn, a moral this, — 
Jist when at oor height o* earthly bliss, 
And the idol of our hearts we kiss 

Wi' fond delight, 
King o' terrors comes, it vanishes, — 

Then all is night 

Who claims the bet ? — fact, my shilling's lost ; 
A lesson, too, we should never boast 
Until we ha'e coonted a' the cost. 

An' made secure ; 
Lest like to this case we hold a ghost 

Within oor power. 
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Methought I saw, as in a dream, some years that had 

gone by. 
And in a lowly cottage there a babe I did espy; 
Beside this babe a mother sat with fond and anxious care, 
And to the throne of heavenly grace this mother breathed a 

prayer, 
That He who feeds the ravens young would not forget her boy, 
To make him rich, to make him great, to fill her heart with 

That he might stand among the great, a ruler in the land. 
Yet she forgot to ask for what would make him truly grand ; 
She should have asked that by his grace He'd make him 

truly good, — 
To keep him from the tents of sin in searching for his food. 

The scene has changed ; it is a school where boys are taught 

the way 
To read and write and cast accounts, by cold cold charity, 
And in that throng I saw a face I once had seen before. 
Yet at the time could not recall the humble cottage door ; 
Already in that youthful face I could distinctly find 
A stem, dogg'd, determined line of a selfish sordid mind. 

The scene has changed ; it is an isle, a small isle of the sea. 
Where the waters of hell from many a still are flowing 

steadily. 
And there again I saw the face I twice had seen before ; 
This time the lines were deeper set, in number many more. 
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I saw him as he sat within his private chamber grand, 
Counting all the heaps of gold amassed by miser's hand. 
Ah ! little thought he of the crime, the misery and shame. 
The suffering, too, the death, that this same gold could name; 
Of fathers ruined in their prime, sent to untimely graves ; 
Of mothers who from virtue's way have been its veriest slaves; 
Of children sent out to the street, exposed to winter's blast, — 
A curse must rest upon the gold that has been so amassed. 
A man who, Pritchard-like, doth give a poison to his wife, 
Will have to satisfy the law by yielding up his life. 
But the distiller, who doth take a licence out to kill, 
May poison people by the score, and so his pockets fill. 

The scene has changed again once more : behold a city 

grand, 
Three men desire and do aspire in Commons House to 

stand. 
Can this be true that to my view the face once more 

appears ? 
No, no, it cannot be, for he is too far advanced in years. 
Then a second look at him I took myself for to convince — 
Yes, yes, I see it is just he, the poison-selling prince. 
He stood right bold, his story told, how he in '32 
A Liberal was, but without cause he had seen fit to rue. 
St Mungo would not hear his prayer, no retrograde would do ; 
So nought was left for Johnny lad, but just go back and brew. 

The scene has changed to rural life; three years have passed 

and gone : 

On Kildalton ground a man there stood who seemed sad 

and lone, 

M 
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He took a paper from his coat and down its columns ran, 
When all at once he gave a start, he seemed another man ; 
A strange light kindled in his eye, and to himself thus 

spoke, — 
" I must have been a foolish man thus to forget the Rock ; 
To a son of the Rock I will lay claim, their member has got 

sick, 
I'll off at once this very day and see the Stirling clique ; 
By hook or crook I must get in, their member must retire, 
And now a Liberal I must be, or I never need aspire." 
Then off to Stirling he did go, and saw the famous clique. 
He made a compact with them sure that they to him should 

stick. 

The scene has changed : it is a course, where a race is to be 

run. 
With many a one assembled there to see the glorious fun. 
Two men appear upon the scene — a young man and an old; 
The old man is allowed a start, by which the race is sold. 
No dodging on the young man's part, he runs both straight 

and fair. 
And won the first day of the race the judge he did declare ; 
But Johnny and his backers all to this would not comply. 
But the votes of all, from ten pounds up, to-morrow they 

will try. 
The plan succeeded to their mind, the old man got the 

race. 
Then to St Stephen's he did go to show his stem face. 
How he behaved when he got in let the Fishing Bill declare ; 
Since he's come back we hope and trust he'll never more 

get there. 
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The scene this time unto my view seemed like a battle- 
field : 
Two armies stood in bright array, determined not to yield, 
The first had banners bright and new; it was a pretty sight. 
For everything they seemed to do was open to the light 
The centre of this mighty host was firom Dunfermline grey, 
The motto on their banners was, " Death, or gain the day;" 
The right wing composed of Stirling lads, who were both 

true and steady, 
While Inverkeithing and Culross to swell the left are ready ; 
And should the battle doubtful be, then, mysterious place, 

come hither, 
Queensferry town with your reserve, and rout them alto- 
gether. 
Strange weapons John brought to the field, — cannon made 

like glasses, 
From which he fired a liquid clear that turned men to asses ; 
A cannon made like to a purse, it had a secret spring 
That fired money into men's hands — z. most mysterious 

thing. 
'Gainst the sword of truth and vigorous youth Johnny fought 

in vain. 
The Tory flag behind did lag and left old John in pain ; 
Then I heard a shout when, right about, went John with all 

his clan, 
Like to rend the skies were the cries that " Campbell is the 
man !" 
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9Hi< Soo^si SeCmre on \^z\yx^ Blam^lr for 

O POET blessed beyond compare, 

Nursed *mid historic scenes ; 
With romance fed ; by Apollo led 

Where roamed Scotland's queens. 

When by the margin of the loch 

You sit and muse awhile, 
Upon old 'Lithgow's palace halls, 

Once lit by Mary's smile, 

Reverently you turn your gaze 

On the chapel ruins grey, 
Thinking that earth's loveliest queen 

Here bent the knee to pray. 

How sweet 'mid scenes like those to roam> 

Here climb Parnassus hill : 
To a true bard prove like a charm, 

'Tis here the Muse doth dwell 

Your last production I have read 

In the Reformer through. 
Upon a mangled turkey-cock 

By a gentle loving doo. 

Yet your smart satire, however good, 

Gives no proof to my mind 
That the turkey mutilator 

Was of the pigeon kind. 
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Valentine day approaches nigh, 
When Cupid from above 

Will employ the turtle-doo 
In messages of love. 

In all the history of the bird 
Since from the Ark it flew, 

Returning with the olive branch, 
We find this forever true ; 

For purity and gentleness, 
Kindness, brotherly love, — 

When a simile is employed 
We ever find the dove. 

Even when Jordan's limpid wave 
Baptized man's true Friend, 

The Spirit of the Holy Ghost 
In dove shape did descend. 

The Master, too, left this advice, 
If we would reach the skies, — 

Like unto doves be harmless, 
But like to serpents, wise. 

Then, turkey-cocks of every clime, 
Let this your spirits cheer. 

From poulter to the turtle-dove 
You nothing have to fear. 

The Linlithgow poet tells us, too 
Its form is seen each night ; 

Ablins spirits sold at the Cross 
Had opened the poet's sight. 
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I ask the poet, next time he sees 
A real live turkey ghost, 

To lift it gently in his arms. 
And take it home to roast 

Then willingly I'll take a trip 
To 'Lithgow frae Auld Reekie, 

To pree the spirits at the Cross, 
And turkey cockie-leekie. 



or CRee 9<m 



I lo'e the bonnie flowers that bloom 
On mountain side or lowly vale, 

The perfume o' the clovery lea 
When wafted wi' the scented gale, 

I lo'e tae hear the warblers sing 
Their morning song in yonder glen ; 

Yet nane has the power tae charm 
Like our wee Jen. 

I lo'e tae hear the wild raging storm. 

If it werena its wofu' wail ; 
Lightning flash and thunder roar. 

If it werena the after tale ; 
But there's nae afterens tae fear 

Frae hearty laugh surpassin' ken. 
Or electric flashes o* the een 
O' oor wee Jen. 
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O* a' the flowers that deck the plain, 

I lo'e the daisy's heaven-bent e'e ; 
It minds me o* wee Jenny's glance, 

As trustingly she looks tae me, 
An' tells a tale, for to describe 

Than mine 'twid tak' an abler pen ; 
Hoo can I try tae spell the words 
O* oor wee Jen ? 

When cockit on a chair fu' hie 

She glances through the window pane, 

An' tells us wi' a knowing wink 

We're gaun tae hae a shower o' rain. 

Though nae rain cluds are in the lift; 
Wha can tae her the knowledge sen' ? 

Doon comes the rain ; a prophet mak's 
O' oor wee Jen. 

When the regimental band plays by, 

Or likely jist a volunteer, 
The sodgers ! sodgers ! oot she cries. 

An' gie's them a' a ringing cheer ; 
She counts them a' in her ain way, — 

Twa, six an' four, eight, five an' ten ; 
They wi' surprise look up and nod 
Tae oor wee Jen. 

When she a fishwife sees wi' creel, 
" My bonnie caller fluke," cries she ; 

The drawling fishwife's cry she's got. 
Especially when she cries " Had-dee." 
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When she sees Johnny in his coach, 

" Hie, Johnny Donald !" shouts oor hen ; 
He's sure tae get a kind salute 
Frae oor wee Jen. 

If she gets a shift, or pair o' stays, 
Up goes her claes to show them aff ; 

An' if ye praise or ca' them braw, 
Ye're sure tae get a ringing laugh. 

Ilk yin that comes on us tae ca', 
Nae matter whether wives or men. 

The shift is shown aff tae the waist 
O' oor wee Jen. 

If she gets some han'sel copper coin, 
As prood as a gran' queen is she, 

Aff tae the sweetie shop at yince 

Tae spen' her bonnie broon bawbee ; 

Twid bum a hole intae her pouch, 
Nae peace till she her all doth spen' ; 

There's little o' the ant or bee 
In oor wee Jen. 

Like the mistress o' the broken bowl. 
Her tongue goes wi' endless clatter ; 

An' ilk yin i' the hoose she scolds. 
Gin they spill a drap o' water. 

Ilk thing maun aye be in its place, 
Nae matter whether but or ben. 

Or it will soon be pointed oot 
By oor wee Jen. 
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The meek lily growin' in the vale, 
For purity a simile given ; 

The lamb is gi'en tae represent 
The redeemed souls in heaven : 

As innocent as purest lamb 
That ever sported in a glen, 

As pure as ony lily fair. 
Is oor wee Jen. 



%tiUx to n JFrunIl« 

Dear Friend, I now tak' up my pen, 
Yet what tae write I dinna ken ; 
In fact, I ha'e nae news tae sen' 

That's worth a doit ; 
Hoo tae begin, or hoo tae en'. 

Beats me ootright 

God bless ye a', baith weans an' wife. 
The partner o' yer wedded life, 
An' keep ye ever free frae strife, 

Wi' real guid health ; 
O' warl's gear may ye may be rife — 

Great lots o' wealth. 

This leaves us a' here unco weel ; 
I hear ye ha'e let doon the meal ; 
Breid will be cheaper tae ye'U feel, 

As I expec' ; 
We pay for taties in oor creel 

Saxpence a peck. 
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O' politics I needna speak, 
Ye'll get the papers ilka week ; 
Then ye ha'e Fisher at yer cheek, 

Wi' a' his knowledge — 
I wonder did he ever keek 

Inside a college. 

Astronomy or inventions, 

Tae ken I mak' nae pretensions ; 

Thae subjects lead tae contentions 

Where'er discussed ; 
As I dinna want dissensions. 

Leave them I must 

The social system o' the nation. 
Geology, unions, emigration. 
Subjects for yin in my station 

Tae leave alane ; 
As lang's I ha'e breid an' washin' 

I'll no complain. 

Wi' a bit dud tae dead my back, 
Wi' social frien' tae ha'e a crack. 
An' in my pouch tae ha'e a plack, 

Tho' times be hard ; 
A' ends tae meet, or trip tae tak' 

Wi' brither bard. 

Murders, robberies, an' sic crime, 
Tae speak o' them I ha'e nae time ; 
Ships sunk at sea in foreign clime, 
Or on the coast — 
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When on sic things. I try tae rhyme, 
I'm fairly lost. 

Sabbath observance, Sunday trains, 
Sunday steamboats wi' a' their gains, 
Dissenting parsons and the pains 

They seem tae tak' 
Tae persecute the puir wi' schemes 

Their brains dae rack. 

The great may ride wi' flunkies gaudy 
Tae kirk, or air their noble lady. 
But let puir bairns wi' their daddy 

Attempt tae sail. 
Then Mess John, wi' glib tongue ready, 

On them doth rail. 

Yon time I left you at the lodge. 

Ye ken I had aught miles tae trudge ; 

But then my butty was nae fudge — 

A jolly sprig — 
Wha stood his hand withoot a grudge 

At Cramond Brig. 

We had twa gills o' guid nappy. 

Fact it made us unco happy. 

An' drew the auld preachin' chappie 

Oot o' his shell ; 
I've oft seen a wee bit drappie 

Mak' some folk spell. 

Arm in arm on we blethered. 
Unruly members no tethered. 
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Mony a yin tarr'd an' feathered, 

An' gien a shave ; 
Weary baith, the toon we weathered, 

Wi' drouthy crave. 

Four mortal hours upon the road, 
Baith dry as a mid-summer clod, 
Longing sair for some blest abode — 

Say Cumming's hotel ; 
As true " bona fides " as ever trode 

Tae seek a smell. 

Sae when we got a fresh supply, 
We set oor sails, yince mair tae try 
Tae reach oor hames, before a spy 

Micht tak' a note, 
Tae tell the colour o' his tie, 

Or yet his coat 

At length tae oor door we toddle, 
When something took the body's noddle, 
Wid be in tae see my model 

Be't wrang or richt ; 
I cared nae a single boddle, 

Gied him the sicht. 

I saw him hame, bade him guid-night, 
Got his address a' right an' tight ; 
He tae his hoose did me invite 

Some other time, 
While he's tae come tae get a sight 

O' a' my rhyme. 
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But I maun draw noo tae a close — 
O' rhyming ye ha'e got a dose, 
An' tired o't tae, I may suppose ; 

An' the next time, 
Wishing that I would write in prose 

Instead o' rhyme. 

My best respects tae Jamie A., 
Maybe I'll write him some ither day ; 
Trusting that your conduct ever may 

Be very exemplar, 
As that's aye what's expected frae 

A real Guid Templar. 

Your loving frien' noo bids adieu, 
Affectionate an' ever true. 
Wishing soon tae hear frae you 

O' news a stock. 
Which will be read, an' gladly too. 

By — T. Orrock. 



So HIm Sflberalss of ^Wfir^Xoiiimti* 

Hark ! ye Liberals of Mid-Lothian, keep your powder dry ; 
There's warlike music in the air — ^your enemy draweth nigh ; 
The air is laden as it were when snow falls all around, 
And Johnnie Frost the Tory seals up the Liberal ground. 
Recruiting sergeants, who are they ? canaries of the Duke, 
All striving hard to win the game, it may be by a fluke ; 
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Then chalk your cues, ye Liberals, and take your cannons 

sure, 
Watch well the pegs, don't give a start, then you will be 

secure. 
Soldiers of the Liberal cause, go read ye in the past 
\Vhat the faggots of the Tories did when ye fought them last 
Twas a dark day in history that Flodden that ye lost, 
Redeem your name, wipe out the stain, whatever be the cost 
Go read ye in the distant past what Liberals have done, 
Go view the cave, by Avon's wave, of freedom's noblest son; 
Think how he fought, think how he died, that you might 

ever be 
The pioneers of progress, yea, the freest of the free ; 
Think of his noble courage, when hounded worse than slave, 
His physical and mental pain when brooding in yon cave ; 
The self-denial, the sacrifice of all that makes life grand, — 
Aye, even with life itself, to free his much-loved land. 
Think of a Baird and Hardie, true martyrs whose crowns 

more bright 
Will shine when Beaconsfield has sunk in oblivion's dark 

night 
Yes, some may read on memory's page part of freedom's cost, 
And tell who it was that banished Jones, Williams, and Frost 
To put the iron heel on freedom has been the Tory game, 
To stifle thought and muzzle speech has ever been their 

aim; 
To pamper up royal princes, those lordlings of the soil, 
Keep the nose on the grindstone of the careworn sons of 

toil 
But is the mind of tenant and workman so enslaved. 
To get their leave to toil all independence is waved ? 
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Has intimidation, coercion, the love of the dram, 

Beneath the brutes sunk all that's great or most noble in 

man? 
At the beckon of a lord or a duke will those maggots — 
What else can we call them ? — go manufacture his faggots ? 
Ah ! the time comes apace when reason, truth, aye, and 

right, 
Shall shine in fullest glory, electric, powerful, and bright ; 
A time coming when those who rule shall rule only in love, 
Following in the wake of that land where God reigns above ; 
When tyrant, priest, and Tory, in their pomp and their 

glory. 
In the future will be known but in fiction and story ; 
When the religion of all men shall be one and the same. 
Then hope, truth, love, and virtue ever triumphant shall 

reign; 
Superstition shall vanish from the earth's wide domains. 
With the divine right of kings and their sycophant trains ; 
Then the loud shouts of jubilee throughout the world shall 

roU, 
And reason be declared emperor from pole unto pole ; 
Sweet liberty, set free from the bonds of conservation, 
Shall go forth in its might to illume every nation. 
Then, Liberals, be your armour without faggot or sin. 
Be every man at his post, then great Gladstone shall win. 
In the front of the battle be your banners unfurled — 
Remember the result is keenly watched by the world. 
If 'tis Flodden with you this time, in the dust then go weep, 
Methinks our proud Lion in his fierce wrath will you sweep 
With his tail to the Forth, till you're all cleansed and more fit 
Around the throne of his majesty once again to sit. 
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But ray ears hear the slogan, like the fair maid in yon cell ; 
The Liberals are coming — ah ! I hear them full well — 
And the loud cries of victory round Arthur Seat quiver, 
While the old Lion re-echoes great Gladstone for ever. 



Welcome frae a million hearts, 
Cheers frae a million throats ; 

A welcome grand, frae border-land. 
Re-echoed frae John o'Groats. 

All hail, Chief of Freedom's Band, 
Ye're welcome tae oor votes. 

And we within Auld Reekie tae 
Will mak' the welkin ring, 

Till Tory weeds will hide their heids 
Like birds beneath their wing. 

E'en, tae, a humble bardie pleads 
His humble notes tae sing. 

Had I the power o' Robbie Burns, 

Aye, or a Tannahill, 
Fd mak' a sang, a full yard lang, 

Wi' richt guid heart an' will 
In ilka Tory's ear 'twid clang 

Like rattle o' treadmill. 

An' aye the refrain o' my sang 
Wid be the Eastern wonders. 
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Dun the New Frontier in their ear, 

Zulu and Afghan blunders. 
Pity the auld Jew canna get 

The auld Chiltern Hunders, 

As Beaconsfield we'd rather see 

Herdin' a field o' bacon, 
Houkin' wi' snouts for grub or roots, 

Or in C)rprus wi' ague shakin' ; 
No tae dee, as I hae some doots 

The next world are a' quakin* 

Lest he should land mischief tae work. 

Disturb the peace o' heaven ; 
A New Frontier he there might rear, 

Ha'e the keys frae Peter riven : 
Since Macrae's blawn oot tbe other sphere. 

We'd rather keep him livin'. 

I dinna wish the body ill— 
We'd dae as they did wi' Jonah, 

O'erboard him pitch, if some big fish 
Wid tak' him for a cronie ; 

He micht no mak' a savoury dish, 
As the body's geyan bony, 

But it micht swim tae Africa, 

An' spue him on dry land— 
He micht become a Zulu king 

An' get the chief command ; 
But that, again, micht mischief bring, — 

There's a bogle on every hand. 

N 
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Langsyne they said the deil was deid : 
Guidsake, that's jist the thing ! 

This may be true, an' risen anew 
Tae dance this Eastern fling, — 

Ah ! the Hielan' fling !— but folk alloc 
He's supple for onything. 

It's gey nigh the appointed time 
The chain gangs roun' his fit, 

He'll no can steer a thousand year — 
Jist on his doup tae sit; 

But when his time is up, I fear 
Ilk yin may pack their kit 

If this is but a sample sma', 
What will the rale thing be ? 

Let's end his reign, an' get the chain 
Aroond his fit, an' see 

That thousand year a' free frae pain — 
Frae wars an' troubles free. 

The Millennium very soon will dawn ; 

An' surely 'tis but right, 
Claiming to be sons of the free. 

We should for freedom fight ; 
Then haste Millennium, swords shall be 

Beat into ploughshares quite. 

Then welcome, Gladstone, pioneer 
Of freedom ; lead the van ; 

We'd welcome gi'e tae a' like thee 
Their country love, whose plan 
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Is peace an' truth an' equity 
Between ilk man an' man. 

Ye're laying the axe of liberty 

Noo at the faggot tree, 
Ilk speech you make gars the tree shake, 

An' mak's the splinters flee ; 
Woodman, spare not, for justice sake. 

It ne'er could shelter gi'e. 

An' surely 'tis an omen good, 

AVhen the Cooncil o' Queensferry 
Did a' agree — what we seldom see — 

A welcome address tae carry. 
The Millennium's no' far off when we 

See harmony in Queensferry. 
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It isna a village, nor is it a city. 

Nor yet a suburb wi' its gardens sae pretty. 

But a queer little burgh, a funny wee toon, 

Whaur the kirk an' the steeple aye mak' a queer soun', 

\Vi' snarlin' an' bitin' 

An' quarr'lin' an' fightin'. 
Or keepin' folk crackin' in the country a' roun'. 

But some folk may be askin', Losh, whaur is the place ? 
Jist turn up the papers and there read the disgrace ; 
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But lest that ye canna read the papers yerseF, 
Jist listen an' tae ye the affair a' FU tell, 

As far as the papers 

Relate a' their capers, 
And maybe some mair things I ken o' as well. 

Noo first then, and foremost, I will speak o* nae folk, 
Save the Kirk or the Cooncil 'neath the wonderfu' clock; 
The spot whaur it stan's I maun tell you, I ween. 
Being a place o' some note, as that will be seen, 

An' a real royal burgh 

In spite o' their worry. 
Its name an' regality got frae a Queen. 

In the eleventh century, in the year sixty-four, 

The then monks o' Scone frae the Queen got the power 

O' a passage across the Forth tae this place. 

Which was but a haven, as far's I can trace, 

Syne a burgh o' regality, 

Wi' a bailie o' quality 
Appointed by the abbot to rule in his place. 

It wasna a mere form, for he had the power 
Of life or of death — could consign to the tower, 
The block or the gibbet, the rack or the cell, 
Young or auld in his province that therein did dwell ; 

The poor or the rich. 

The wizard or witch, — 
A bailie was a bailie in thae days, I can tell. 

But date in sixteen hunder and thirty-six year 
It became a royal burgh, an' soon 'twid appear 
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Tae the Lords of Exchequer the wee burgh appealed, 
'Gainst the burgh -o' Lithgow, like trooper took the field ; 

Thus began its first babbles, 

It*s fightin' and squabbles; 
The auld toon o' Linlithgow it soon forced tae yield. 

It fought hard and beat hard the auld county toon, 

Tho' it lost its charter i' the ship that gaed doon ; 

Then the Queensferry paper — losh ! the name has slipt 

oot — 
Weel, its name like its paper is kent weel, nae doot ; 

'Twas a paper sae glarin', 

Sae free an sae darin', 
The germ o' that liberty that has taken deep root 

Besides, ere the days o' the grand Reformation, 
When prelacy's black cloud had enveloped the nation, 
There, in the old Palace, the blood, some declare, 
Of the grand martyr Hall may be seen on the stair. 

Deeply engrained, 

Dark bluish stained, 
Which no rubbin' or scrubbin' can ever impair. 

But I'll speak noo o' times o' mair recent date, 
O' a time that oor memory the facts can relate, 
When the Kirk an' the Cooncil tae loggerheads went 
Aboot yin Rabbie Tamson the Cooncil had sent 

Tae preach an' tae pray. 

An' queer things tae say 
O' the fish in the sea an' the bright firmament. 

So the Kirk widna yield, but the patrons they fought 
And came off victorious, as some say they ought ; 
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Some said they were wrong — I Ve aye said they were right — 
But they settled at last on a chiel they ca' White ; 

Some say that means pure — 

I don't know I'm sure — 
For they kicked up some stour — wi' him tae wid fight. 

Some cooncillors, I am told, no very lang sin' syne, 
Were ta'en up at Linlithgow, and made pay a fine 
For gaun tae the Toon-hoose, breakin' open the door, 
Then knockin' the auld chairs on their backs on the floor. 

An' scatterin' the cash 

As if it were trash, 
For the auld wives an' weans wha hurrah'd an encore. 

Again they're a' fightin' as savage as ever, 
Like a stem north-easter when it blows up the river ; 
Or rather like dogs, when ye throw them a bone 
They soon stop their snarlin' and let ye alone ; 

But when there's nae hope 

O' that wonderfu' sop 
In the shape o' a job, then yer peace is a' gone. 

Noo, can the provost no get a gie muckle pock 
An' whummle them baith in't ? — I say it's nae joke — 
Shake them hard up an' down, ay, jummle them weel, 
An' the yin that he draws first should then be the chiel 

On his richt han' tae sit. 

Senior bailie sae fit — 
A scare tae the bad, praise tae a' that dae weel. 

But, losh ! I maist forgot its noo again' law 
For men or corporations lotteries to draw ; 
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Then, wid it no dae tae toss a bawbee, 

An* thus cheat the lawyers o* a guid muckle fee ; 

Or gae taste the bottle ? 

A guid way tae settle. 
So said Bums, but Guid Templars wi' that winna gree. 

What think ye o' the toon, the auld-fashioned burgh ? 

WP bailies noo like flees in the month January, 

Gey feckless and powerless — the name, that's a' ; 

But hark, I'll jist let thae flees stick tae the wa\ 
For they're buzzin' and bummin', 
Their vows an* their hummin' 

Will dee like the flees wi* the frost an* the snaw. 



^V Wt iMt Slitllr Soott* 

Hark ! I maun sing, tho' nane incline, 

O* the wee auld burgh toon ; 
For there old Sol delights tae shine, 

As weePs the siller moon. 
There the bonniest river hies, 

In a* the kingdoms three; 
And there the biggest brig will rise 
The world did ever see. 

Sing wi' me the auld toon. 

The auld toon sing wi' me ; 
Surroundings the fairest. 
Councillors the rarest — 
Pat might say the "quarest," — 
The world did ever see. 
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There they haud the Fair in style, 

Beats city, toon, or clachan ; 
There the bonnie lasses smile — 
Fact, canna smile for lauchin\ 
When keekin' in their bonnie een, 

They mind me o' yon nook 
Whaur your " photo " may be seen 
Reflected in the brook. 

Sing wi' me the auld toon, 

The auld toon sing wi' me ; 
Tho' her daughters be fairest. 
Her sons a' the rarest. 
Her post-office is the queerest, 
The world did ever see. 

Even Markinch might hang her head 

For cabbage, eggs, or leeks ; 
But for Professors I ha'e dread, 

Bathgate maun wear the breeks. 
Langsyne Hygeia claimed this spot, 

'Tis there she sits sae free 
Dispensing health, the best I wot 
The world did ever see. 

Sing wi* me the auld toon, 

The auld toon sing wi' me ; 
Tho' her daughters be fairest. 
Her breid is no the rarest — 
In fact it is the dearest — 
The world did ever see. 

Yes, I maun sing o' the wee toon, 
Boat races, tae, an' games ; 
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Wi* honest chiels in coats o' broon, 

Wi' their guid sonsie dames. 
An' I maun sing o* lasses, tae, 
Wha ha'e nae smiles tae gi'e, 
The highest heids cock a' the year 
The world did ever see. 

Sing wi' me the auld toon, 

The auld toon sing wi' me ; 
Tho' her daughters be a' fair, 
There's some o* them sae queer, 
Never speak except's the Fair — 
Did the world the like e'er see? 

So Jock gaed doon tae Fortha's rocks. 

Got winkles no a few ; 
When for their fair they op't their pocks, 

He filled them nearly fu'. 
They poured thanks on pawkie Jock 

For ginger nuts sae fine, 
Wha kenn'd fu' weel the nuts wid bock 
Upon their stock salt brine. 
Sing wi' me the auld toon. 

The auld toon sing wi' me ; 
Her games are the sairest, 
In yon braw park the rarest, 
Wi' a committee the queerest 
The world did ever see. 

Gay Psyche soon disgusted got, 

Turned her back wi' scorn 
On Bacchus, reeling like a sot 

To Neptune nigh forlorn, 
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To ask if he, too, was led 

By this same committee ; 
" Alas ! alas ! too true," he said, 
" Alas ! alas ! " said she. 

Yet we'll sing the auld toon. 

The auld toon sing wi* me ; 
But dinna sing ony mair 
O' regatta, games, or fair. 
For the ruling spirits there 
The world maun never see. 

Nor will we sing o' yon rosettes. 

The badge o' sense should be ; 
O' lasses fair we'll say nae mair. 

Nor o' yon committee ; 
But have the bardies a' forgot 

The pledge they gied tae me, 
Tae come an' see the fairest spot 
The world did ever see ? 

Tae sing wi' me the auld toon, 
The auld toon sing wi' me ? 
Aboot yon river the fairest, 
Aboot yon shore the rarest, 
Aboot yon woods the dearest 
In a' the world tae me. 
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SIbon W&^itXy near Coryliidien* 

The Muse she said tae me yestreen, 

Come, get yer lute, be singin* O, 
See, here's the music, blaw yer pipe 

An* set yon vale a-ringin' O. 
Sae wi' delight I took my pen, 

An' wrote those lines I'm spellin' O ; 
As in a dream she led me back 
Tae a' the scenes I'm tellin' O. 
Avon water, near Torphichen, 
Pride o* a' that I ha'e seen. 
Come, O come wi' me, an* revel 
'Mang the glories o' ilk scene. 

I'll sing o' yonder rugged path 

That led us through the glen O, 
Tae the brig across the stream, 

Tae the cave an' Fishers' Den O ; 
The gate oor forebears trod at e'en, 

When a' was hushed and still O, 
Pledging their loves beside the linn, 

Or singin' wi' richt guid will O — 

Avon water, near Torphichen, &c. 

• 

The path brave Wallace trod lang syne, 
When chased, fu' sad an' weary O, 

An* stretch'd his aching limbs till morn 
Within yon cave sae dreary O, 

Praying that Scotland might be free, 
Her sons live true and steady O, 
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Like the Avon water he did pree, 
Tae wash oot stains aye ready O. 

Avon water, near Torphichen, &c. 

The sublime grandeur o' yon grove 

Haunts my day dreams ever O ; 
And in the rambling dreams o' night 

I'm wandering by yon river O. 
My fancy sees yon lovely vale 

When the warblers mak' it ring O, 
And Flora opes her casket grand 

Tae adorn't in robes o' spring O. 

Avon water, near Torphichen, &c. 

I'll hie me then tae Rab Gibb's ha', 

An' wi' me my ain deary O \ 
It will recall Dalmeny woods. 

Where we spent the oors fu' cheery O. 
As I did langsyne by Fortha's shore, 

I'll deck her hair wi' roses O, 
An' search ilk nook on Avon's banks 

Tae mak' her wild flooer posies O. 
Avon water, near Torphichen, &c. 



Iliness on i\it JFoHii* 

I SEE before my mental vision 
A glorious panoramic scene. 

Hills and islands, glens and woodlands, 
Where Fortha flows, our river queen 
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From her birthplace in Ben Lomond, 
Behind whose crest old Sol retires, 

I see her cradle bed resplendent 
With the light of heavenly fires. 

Again I see her more mature, 
Winding, as in the days of yore, 

When she gulphed Edward's legion 
That dared to cross her lovely shore. 

Thus she glides, a grand memorial. 
Enduring as her mountain bed, 

Of the patriots Bruce and Wallace, 
Who for Scotland lived and bled. 

See her slowly turning, winding. 
Loth to leave the historic place, 

Till down the vale she meets the ocean 
In an eternal cold embrace. 



%xi SItftfcal on iMt JMatdi (Stitesifioit* 

Has bonnie Scotland lost her name, 
Her deeds o' glory and o' fame, 
Is nothing left her noo but shame ? 

Her heid she scratches; 
Her licht's gane oot in ilka hame, — 

She's lost her matches. 

Is there nae life in her at a' ? 

Has she nae power the sword tae draw ? 
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Or will her sons no march awa 

Tae Stephens' brow 
Wi' claymore, dirk, or bagpipe, blaw 

Oot this great Lowe ? 

Dear larid o' mountain and o' flood, 
The land where Bruce and Wallace trod, 
Thy sons' blood oft has wet the sod 

Defending right, 
Oor covenanting fathers good 

Fought for their light 

Noo back tae spunks brimstone-dippit, 
Wi* box o' tinder frae auld sarks clippit, 
Stan' in the cauld till bare legs nippit 

Wi' bitin' frost ; 
Wi' flint an' frizzle chappin' at it — 

A hale hour lost ! 

The next tax will be on the gas. 
Each fit that does the meter pass ! 
Then tallow candles, till, alas ! 

The very stars, — 
Bonnie Venus, aye bright as glass. 

An' blood-red Mars. 

Pray that his course be nearly run : 
What if his power reach the sun ? 
He'd serve oot daylight to each one 

In stinted measure. 
Only the rich could buy a ton 

O' this great treasure. 
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Let each Scotch, English, Irish boy, 
If still their light they would enjoy. 
Now all their energies employ, — 

Goad on the Press : 
The pen alone, tho' sometimes coy, 

Will bring redress. 



From my home in Edina I sped me away. 
By the wings of Vaporous to enjoy a day 
On the banks of the Avon. The bards had agreed 
With Jupiter's daughters to meet as decreed. 
The nine merry muses that kept us in play. 
Displaying grace and beauty as we wended our way 
From Bathgate to Torphichen, and thence to the river. 
Whose scenes woke a chord in my heart that can never 
Be silent, for the scenes were enchanting to see. 
Apart from tradition or its true pedigree. 

Then the cave — ah 1 yon cave — there Clio did unfold 
From history the deeds of our Wallace, the bold, 
And Calliope sung his praise in music sublime. 
That carried us back to the old ancient time. 
And I looked with emotion on the now ruined cave. 
While fancy restored him again from the grave. 
Methought I could see him, as majestic he stood 
At the mouth of the cave looking down on the flood, 
Then lifting his moist eye to the high arc above. 
In adoration and prayer for the land of his love. 
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Of his cruel tragic end Melpomene did tell, 
Then pointing to the fir, told how poor Bennet fell : 
Then wending our way to the old Fisher's den, 
Where Thalia told Fleming to welcome us ben, 
Which he did in a style that drew forth an encore. 
While I recited a scene from old Fortha's shore ; 
Then Black wi' the infection seemed now to be smitten, 
For he read us some grand things high on a tree sittin'. 

Luncheon now over, and the bottle passed round, 

We bid a tardy adieu to the dear honoured ground ; 

Our guide now, Terpsichore, led a fine country dance 

Of two-three miles back, while we tried to advance ; 

For the muses, no doubt, had concocted the plan. 

To show fallow fields, and the burnies that ran 

To the Avon dancing gaily, while we had to jump 

And pick the big stones lest in we should plump. 

E'er the dance it was done her harp string she broke. 

This left us to inquire at a stout country Jock, 

Who showed us through a park, I think it was lea. 

As his master was from home no fault it could be. 

Like the Children o' Israel who had wandered forty year 

Amid jungle, at last saw the promised land appear. 

Where the milk and the honey like the Avon was free, 

And rolled down the hill sides in streams to the sea : 

So the land we were seeking at last came in sight. 

Where the Avon it rolled, amid scenes of delight. 

In a gorge. It was grand ; so awfully sublime 

That I cannot find words to describe it in rhyme. 

From the walls of Gibb's Castle I peered through the vale, 

I saw the ring dove and I heard its love tale. 
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And methought as it soared o'er the trees far below, 

It was cheering its mate, and thus let her know 

Of the fellows far above them not one had a gun, 

Only a' armed with sticks and out for a run. 

Then I slipped round the corner, when to my surprise 

I found all my brothers looking solemn and wise, 

Examining the whinstones, all wishing to know 

If they'd been dropt from above or sprung from below, 

Or if from an iceberg they had settled down secure 

While the ice down the Avon in torrents did pour ; 

But the whole thing to us was so like a delusion. 

That we dropt off the subject without a conclusion. 

Now the old castle itself claimed all our attention ; 

If 'tis true walls have ears, then why don't they mention 

All the ploys they heard in the days long gone by. 

When Rab the royal robes on his shoulders did try ? 

But no, they are dumb as the whinstones below. 

For those reverend old ears don't disclose what they know ; 

But tall trees are growing where a king then did sit. 

Which tells me there's life in the old castle yet 

We now leave those grand scenes, some day to return 

When Flora decks wi' grandeur the glen and the bum. 

With the cowslip and daisy and Scotland's blue bell. 

And the birds are a' singing in yon fairy dell. 

Now the last, tho' not least, we inspected that day 

Was the gable of a cottage we passed on the way, 

Where the arms o' Rab Gibb are still there on view, 

But time has been busy on this old relic too. 

At length, sair forfoughen, as the Scotch people say, 
We arrived at Torphichen, which I'm told is half way. 

O 
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But there with refreshments and an old friend I met, 
I felt little labour in returning to Bathgate. 
There I visited an old friend, who refreshed me with tea, 
Then I felt fresh as a March hare that sports on the lea ; 
But the fates now forsook us who had kept the day dry. 
And rain it came pouring from a dark leaden sky. 
But the song and the jest made the time quickly run. 
When it was time for the train in the midst of the fun ; 
But Vaporous cares little for sunshine or shower. 
For I arrived safe in Edina in about half-an-hour. 



Co tmx JMitrfi; JItuUoy* 

OcH MuRTY, me boy, shure I wish yez much joy 
In your own little boat, whin yez go a sailin' -, 

A tidy nate craft, built by Murty Mulloy, 
Out ov ould stobs an' odd bits ov pailin*. 

An' sure wont it taze thim, Apollo's foine childer, 
To see that ould Neptune has took yez in charge j 

Your foine navigation will the proud lot bewilder 
Whin they see yez on Avon all aboard ov yer barge, 

Fillin' the nail holes wid yer stiff putty plasters. 
An' bailin' the water wid yer nate little clog, 

Singing too ov Biddy an' yer moighty ancestors, 

While the glins will re-echo wid the sound ov yer brogue. 

But hoult on, me darlint, jist yez be waitin', 
Fisper next summer thir intindin' to steer 

To a place on the Forth, its name no use statin', 
But Murty, me boy, jist lind me yer ear. 
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If the day it be foine, shure thir goin* to sail, 
An' I hoult yez a crown whin yer foine boat they view, 

They'll be coaxin' yerself wid a very foine tale 
To join wid thir party an' have a sail too. 

An' slyly they'll hint that your foine navigation 

Could steer thim down Avon an' out at Grangemout', 

To see the moighty ship that belongs to the nation, 
An' hail the "Lord Warden" wid a cheer an' a shout. 

Arrah thin, me broight jewel, the revenge will be nailin', 
Yez laugh at them thin an' wink wid yer eye ; 

An' when thir all dress'd an' ready for sailin', 

Tell them, loike last summer, shanks-naigie to try. 

Then for your own pleasure the anchor yez heave — 
Excuse me, I mane the big lump ov a stone ; 

Ov Bathgate, the Courier^ an' poets take leave, 
An' sail for Ould Ireland an' Biddy M*Glone. 

Thin, loike Homer, they'll miss yez whin ye're far away, 
An' raise a dispute about the place ov your birth ; 

For broight gainuses yet, as in Homer's own day. 
Have many a birthplace assigned them on earth. 

For the honour ov yer name the Courier will foight, 
An' sware 'twas in Bathgate ye first saw the day \ 

This Allen will deny, an sware it was noight. 

By the light ov a hap'orth tallow candle's red ray. 

In an Addiewell mansion, where the ducks an' the pigs, 
• The bins, the dog, an' the cat all agree ; 
Where ould Mulloy danced his quare Irish jigs, 
An' used his shillelah on Murty so free. 
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An' won't it be glorious whin, wid yer own darlin', 
In yer cabin 'mong the pigs spare time you employ, 

To read how the poets at each other are snarlin', 
An' claimin' the birthplace ov Murty Mulloy ! 




So Sberbaibo JFiHem/ 

My thanks, Mr Fidem, for the invite that you gie'd 'im 

That's me — for tae join wi' ilk chappie 
In the Couriet^s f(§te, 'twad been sic a treat, 

And made your humble servant sae happy. 

But Hygeia has fled, and left me instead 
Great pain, and much weakness to boot ; 

But if it please the Lord I again be restored, 
I'll stap west tae Bathgate nae doot, 

Tae view ilka place that Sprightly did trace. 

In the parts o* the auld burgh toon ; 
For wi' railway speed a body can see't. 

An 't improves what you read to look roon'. 

Noo I wish ye much joy when your time you employ 
On the grounds of fam'd Hopetoun sae fair ; 

May the powers o' the mind and the body combined 
Be improved by the change o' the air. 

When the day it comes roon', may old Sol up aboon 
Shine wi' splendour on a' you gay folk ; 

Altho' I canna share, my mind will be there, — 
Your very humble servant — ^T. Orrock. 

* See Appendix. 
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Ciie TBtiitt of (SoU* 

Where is the house ye'll build to me, where is my place of rest? 
Heaven is my throne, tiny earth my footstool at the best 
List, all ye dwellers on this sphere, list, 'tis the voice of God 
That calls you from your halls of stone, the city's drear abode ; 
The Almighty Preacher is abroad on hillside and glen. 
Has opened up his volume wide of Nature unto men. 
Go, read the page open now, the illumin'd page of June, 
Each line sublime, poetic time, a heaven-appointed tune ; 
You hear the murmur of the sea, the music of the rill, 
The humming of the little bees, lambs bleating on the hill ; 
And far up in the azure blue the prince of songsters sings, 
In nature's praise the blackbird's lays throughout the wood- 
land rings. 
Go, seek the lily in the vale, the fringed daisy scan, 
Old England's rose, and Scotland's bell, go, ask them every 

one; 
Methinks I hear each one reply in adumbrations clear, 
'Tis by the almighty hand of God we are planted here. 
Go ask a single blade of grass or yon majestic plain. 
Who sent the pearl drops of dew, the blessed shower of rain ? 
Go ask the sun, the silvery moon, who guides them on their 

way ? — 
The voice, the voice of God commands; we hear but to obey. 
That voice comes with the vernal breeze, the gentle breath 

of spring. 
Old mother earth is wak'd to life beneath its magic ring ; 
And Flora from her casket grand casts all her gems abroad, 
That man might feel at every step the hand and voice of God : 
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And in the sultry summer day, when awful thunders roll, 
'Mid lightning flash we hear that voice resound from pole 

to pole : 
Mellow autumn, laden with her treasures rich and rare, 
For those who in the voice of spring can hear the word — 

"Prepare." 
Yes, in the rustling of the corn, or richly laden trees, 
The voice it comes with every wave borne on the scented 

breeze, — 
While earth remains, your time of seed -and harvest I'll 

maintain. 
The seasons four, cold and heat, day and night the same. 
And when the winter's raging storm spreads desolation wide. 
We hear the voice above the storm, — I on the tempest ride ; 
Soon I'll quell the raging storm, send winter to its tomb, 
My promise keep, old mother earth will smile in verdant 

bloom. 



lti\ittk on CCtinier* 

Nature once again has donn'd the hodden mantle grey, 
Old Sol he lends but feeble rays to cheer us on our way ; 
The trees are stripp'd of luscious fruit, the fields of golden 

grain. 
And everything doth indicate that Winter's come again. 
No swallows now are to be seen on house-top or on spire, 
While puss to sleep doth purring creep still closer to the fire; 
Barefooted bairns on the street are shivering with the cold. 
Hard-hearted Boreas fain would slay the poor, infirm, and 

old. 
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Soon hoary-headed Johnny Frost will be bounding o^er the 

plain, 
Sending curlers into ecstasies to see old John again; 
Throwing bridges in a night o'er ilk river, loch, and. lake. 
For dames on skates, and sprightly youths following in their 

wake. 
A maid on skates may smite a youth and send him to his knees, 
That would have had no charm for him in summer's balmy 

breeze ; 
Yes, winter has its bracing joys in this our temperate clime, 
As well as spring with its flowers, or bonnie summer time. 
The bonniest flower we now can see is the flower we a' 

desire — 
The flower that blooms within the grate, a cheery roarin' fire; 
Tea-things set, the shutters closed, gas blazing wi' a flare, 
The wee things standing at your knee, or toddlin' round the 

chair. 
While the guidwife, wi* smiling face, is pouring out the tea, — 
Might almost tempt the angels down to share such joyful 

glee: 
Newspaper news, the wife's sweet smile, the baimie's simple 

story — 
I widna part wi' sic a nicht for a' a summer's glory ! 



Little Alexa, blithe and bright. 
Romps about frae noon till night ; 
With a voice clear as a bell. 
Singing ever tae hersel' ; 
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Wi' her eyes o' bonnie blue, 

Rosy cheeks, an' cherry mou*. 

Then the spotless heart within. 

Knowing nothing yet o' sin ; 

Keep it spotless, God, I pray. 

Ever till her dying day. 

Each morning she ope's her eyes, 

" Mother," Little Alexa cries, 

" I want a piece wi' butter on, 

Or a lump o' soda-scone." 

Then wi' heart sae pure an' free, 

Sings her pretty sangs wi' glee, — 

" Ye banks an' braes o' bonnie Doon," 

" Within a mile o' Embro toon,'' 

" Bonnie Scotland," " Annie Lisle," 

" My heather hills," in first-rate style, 

" Sweet Rosa Lee, the prairie flower," — 

And yet her age is only four ; 

So musical is this wee thing, 

Maist ony sang she can sing. 

Then her playmates, ilka yin, 

Come crying — " Is wee 'Lexa in ? 

We want tae play at jumpin'-rope. 

Or try tae keep a grocer's shop," — 

Sand for sugar, dross for teas. 

Broken crockery for bawbees. 

Perhaps a party it's tae be. 

Where ilka yin sits doon tae tea ; 

Then the musical wee lamb 

Demands a piece frae her mam' ; 

Noo she gi'es them a' a bit. 

As roond a muckle stane they sit. 
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A* the time they are nae slack 
Tae imitate their mother's crack ; 
Then O how muckle need ha'e we 
A guid example aye tae gi'e ! 



Awake, my soul ! awake \ 
List to the stir and strife 
Of dormant Nature once again 
Returning into life ; 
He that slumbereth not nor sleeps 
Once again his promise keeps : 
Awake, my heart ! awake. 

Awake, my soul ! awake ; 

The harbinger of Spring 
Has told all the feathered throng 
God's praises to sing. 
Art thou the only thing below 
Sealed by winter's frost and snow ? 
Awake, my heart ! awake. 

Awake, my soul ! awake ; 

Will yon glorious orb of day 
Not pierce thy frozen mind 
With animating ray, 
And tune thee once again to sing 
The glories of returning Spring ? 
Awake, my heart ! awake. 
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Awake, my soul ! awake ; 

All Nature's now in trim, 
The lark is singing in the sky 
Its morning hymn, 
The merry blackbird trills once more, 
The thrush and linnet join the choir : 
Awake, my heart ! awake. 

Awake, my soul ! awake ; 

Old Sol shines in the skies. 
The flowers obedient to his call 
Open their eyes. 
Flora with perfume fills the air, 
The power of God seen every where : 
Awake, my heart I awake. 

Awake, my soul ! awake ; 
Unto thy second birth, 
Bound to lighten up this frame 
Till its return to earth. 
Then 'mid eternal spring to sing 
The praises of thy heavenly King : 
Awake, my heart ! awake. 

Awake, my soul ! awake ; 

Heaven's dew is on the ground, 
The grain peeps through the soil, 
Warm showers abound ; 
My heart longs for one blessed hour 
To spend in Nature's holy bowei* : 
Awake ! yes, my heart's awake. 
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List ye who love true harmony, majestic, simple, grand, 
Who love to see the rich and poor united hand in hand ; 
Who oft have pictured in your mind a true millennium sight. 
When lion and lamb will fraternize wi' little children bright. 
Then hie thee to Dalmeny woods, to Bambougle Ha', 
And see the grand pavilion there of love and peace tae a' ; 
Contrast the glory of our day with feudal days o' yore. 
When foemen met to quench their hate and steep their 

hands in gore. 
Then thousands met on those same lands to view this 

horrid feat, 
Now thousands gather round in love their noble knight to 

greet ; 
Who comes, not clad in coat-o*-mail to take a brother's life, 
But arm'd with boundless charity in a true and loving wife. 
Then raise a cheer, a grateful cheer, 'twill reach the throne 

above. 
And, echoing back, a blessing bring on the lady of his love. 
As Fortha's silvery waters keep pure the snow-white sand, 
So will thy virtues, lady dear, thy husband's heart command ; 
See how yon ivy clings for aid to the auld castle wa', 
So will thy heart cling to thy lord when days o' darkness fa'. 
For riches winna aye exempt frae a' the trials below, 
Nor be a balm for every wound when God has struck the blow. 
Yet riches are a lever strong, surpassing human ken, 
That marvels work for good or ill unto the sons of men ; 
How cheering then it is to see it placed in hands who know 
That they must soon a reckoning give for ail their deeds below. 
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And hear the Judge of All proclaim to them the cheering 

word — 
" Enter, thou faithful ones, into the joy of thy great Lord." 
Those happy days by Fortha's side will live in days to come, 
And be rehearsed, when we're laid low, in many a cottage 

home; 
For in the young and tender heart it takes a deeper hold — 
They'll speak o't tae their bairns' bairns when they in turn 

grow old ; 
For deeds of charity and love aye shine out brighter far 
Than gory fame by heroes won upon the field of war. 
Health and happiness to both, a long lease of many years. 
Ere man wi' bugle an' his dog on the Hound's Point appears 
To sound the death-note in your ear, the warrant from on high. 
To leave your earthly mansion here for a nobler in the sky. 



In Mentoriam, 

All that is left to me on earth 
I'll hoard aye wi' a selfish care, 

Of her who unto me gave birth — 
My mother's golden lock o' hair ; 

I'll treasure aye that golden lock, 

As miser doth his gowden stock. 

The head where grew that yellow tress 
Is gone, ah ! to return no more ; 

No words can all my thoughts express 
As oft I turn it o'er and o'er ; 
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Then through the clouds methinks I see 
Her beckon wi' her hand to me. 

Yes, in that lock I see the brow 

It oft was smoothly braided o*er ; 
The smiles upon her lips, I trow, 

An' kisses that were mine of yore ; 
Kind rebuke and fervent prayer 
Yet speak frae oot that lock o' hair. 

The soldier on the field of death. 

The sailor cast on sunken rock, 
Do each recall with their last breath 

The blessed words a mother spoke, 
While next their heart some fondly wear 
A precious lock o' mother's hair. 

Fond memory, ah ! how like a dream 
On which we muse both day and night ; 

A relic's no illusive theme, 

There truth undoubted clears the sight, 

And tho' 'tis but a lock o' hair, 

It shows there's no deception there. 

Each hair within that precious tress 

Has got a kindly word to tell ; 
This one recalls the fond caress 

When o'er some stone I tripping fell, 
This one doth chide, that one doth kiss, 
And this one too teems o'er with bliss. 

When with life's trials sore beset, 
Through Egyptian darkness see no road, 
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The tress it cries, O do not fret ; 

And upward points the way to God ; 
With electric power it lights the way, 
Shows through the gloom a brighter day. 



Old Time, the thief who steals our years, 

Steals all our joys beside, 
And leaves us nought but bitter tears 

And humbled selfish pride 

Ah ! did I say a thief is Time ? 

No, Time is honest ever ; 
In every form and every clime 

Old Time he changeth never. 

'Tis we who steal from Time, and say 

We only came to borrow ; 
Spend what we took on loan to-day, 

And steal again to-morrow. 

" Old " I withdraw ; I find no trace 

Of age upon his brow ; 
He was as old when earth in space 

First rolled as he is now. 

And when this earth has rolled away, 

Time will be young as ever ; 
He had no birth, knows no decay 

For ever and for ever. 
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STo Sob* 

Dear Mr Job, I wish nae ill ; 
O' guid clfean water drink yer fill ; 
Ye'll no rin up a muckle bill 

On siccan fare ; 
I*m sorry we ye my wee drap yill 

I canna share. 

But when ye come tae Embro' toon, 
Tae 5 Dean Street stap ye doon ; 
Altho' ye drink nae clear or broon. 

Yell ha'e yer wale 
O* riven tatties, wi* a spoon 

Tae taste oor kail. 

Taste oor water pure frae Crawley ; 
In summer time it ser*s me brawly 
For tae drink, or in't tae wallow 

O'er heid an' tail ; 
But winter's sough in Fortha's valley 

Demands guid ale. 

But gin we ken the time ye'll come, 
Plumduff we'll ha'e, barrin' the rum, 
Lest it should land ye on yer bum 

A gey sair fa' ; 
Oor streets, ye ken, are laid wi' whin- 
No like Upha'. 

There yin may fa' amang the glaur 
An' rise again withoot a scar — 
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In fact is no a bit the waur, 

Barrin' the mess ; 
Here, save yer banes escape a car, 

Ye*ll save yer dress. 

Noo, as the day is gettin' dune, 

An' IVe wrocht hard at buits an* shune, 

A pint o' yill I'll jist bring in — 

'Twill mak' me snore : 
Sae here's tae Job an' a' his kin 

For evermore. 



Lines suggested on reading], Nicholson's /tVr<f, ^^ The Tailor 

mak's the Man,^^ 

Ye votaries tae fashion's glare 

In city, cot, an' ha', 
In truth an' soberness I write 

What maun be plain tae a'. 

Then never ye mind the poet loon, 

Wha'd ha'e us understan' 
There's naething but the tailor's art 

Can mak' a perfect man. 

Ere ye begin tae big a hoose 

A guid foundation lay. 
Or it may fa' aboot yer ears ^ 

The first high windy day. 
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A guid foundation tae the hoose 

Is surely the first plan ; 
So it's the snab, an* no the snip, 

That mak's the perfect man. 

If dame nature had meant otherwise, 

We wid been made tae row, 
Wi' neither buits upon oor feet 

Nor hat upon oor pow. 

The tailor wid made leather breeks 

Wi* coat o' the best tan — 
Ah I then the snip, an' no the snab, 

Wid made the perfect man. 

A perfect man wi' tailor's art 

Wid be a sorry sight 
Upon a new-laid metal road 

Upon a wintry night. 

But place him 'neath the bootman's skill, 

Wi' boots up tae his bran, 
He'd swear the snab, an' no the snip, 

Can mak' the better man. 

But even in the apostles' time, 

We ha'e the word o' John, 
He wasna fit tae loose the slioes 

O' the after-coming One. 

The weaver, ye ken, made the coat, 

Withoot a seam the plan ; 
The snab an' weaver were the pair 

That clad the more than man. 

P 
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The bootless gent frae tailor fresh, 
To see him on the street, 

You'd hear the little urchins cry — 
" How are your poor feet ? " 

Shoe-blacks wid a* stan* back aghast. 

An' a' his features scan, 
Tae see if Momingside had lost 

The tailor's perfect man. 

So we'll no hold the tailor high 
'Bove this one or the other ; 

Tho' some say jist the ninth-part, 
Let's hail him as a brother. 

Then honour tae the gentle craft 
Whose king can rank A-one ; 

The understanding, as a rule. 
Aye mak's the perfect man. 



O wae's me for the sterile soul, 
The dead yet living clod. 

Who feels not Flora's magic power 
To mind him of a God. 

Noo is the time she ope's her store. 
When snell winter's awa', 

Wi' gems sae rare, sae rich an' fair, 
Man's frozen heart tae thaw. 
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Strange tho' he sees the bonnie gems 

On hillside and in glen, 
Mair praise he'll gie for things we see 

Made by the hands o* men. 

The zephyrs, like the Hielan* pipes. 
His praise drone through the wuds ; 

The merry lark supplies the notes 
High up amang the cluds. 

No discord here, no disputes heard, 
No creed of man's invention, 

No cloister dim, no face grown grim 
Wi' sanctified pretension. 

But an altar holy to God, 

Seen in every flower. 
Where we may bend the knee and feel 

His majesty and power. 

God-lit torches in the dome 

Of yon ethereal blue. 
And mighty suns of systems vast. 

In winter brought to view ; 

The great and mighty Alchyon 

That other systems guide, 
Less in the hollow of His hand 

Than drop in ocean's tide ; 

All, all, are altars to that God 
Whom none can comprehend, — 

Yet to guide veriest insect life 
That God doth condescend. 
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And when the bonnie spring comes roun*, 

How cheering 'tis to know 
That mighty hand fixed the laws 

For flowers tae bud an' blow. 

O what presumption 'tis in man 

To make God a X.orj ! 
To tell only a chosen few 

Find a home in glory. 

No, God's altar is immensity, 

No favouritism there ; 
Ilk yin breathes a part of God 

Who breathes his caller air. 

Then all who love his caller air, 

The bonnie birds that sing. 
The snow-flake, an' the frozen lake, 

His bonnie gems in spring, 

Will also lo'e the eternal cause. 

Will lo'e his fellow man ; 
His morals too will harmonize 

With the Almighty's plan. 

Wi' grateful e'e looking above. 

He'll bend the lowly knee. 
While the cry frae his inmost soul 

Is, " God, I worship thee." 

There he can meet God face to face, 
There hear his Father tell, — 

With me, at death, in paradise 
For ever thou shalt dwell. 
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lEht Sa^f JFI|t o^ Stimmer« 

Bright summer days are past an' gane ; 
Grey autumn, mellow an' serene ; 
November winds blaw snell an' keen, 

Nights long an' drear ; 
Ruins in the dim light noo are seen 

O' a passin' year. 

The night winds whistle in the lum, 
Howl roond the hoose in eerie bum ; 
A fitful ghostly licht did come 

Frae oot the coal ; 
While on the wa' lang spectres dumb . 
Cut cantrips droll. 

I lit the gas them tae dispel, 
Then in my chair I set mysel' 
Tae write, on what I couldna tell, 

Until a fly 
On the floor frae -the ceiling fell — 

Fell there to die. 

Puir thing, ye're stiff" and donart noo, 
Ye reel an' stagger like yin fou ; 
Nae mair ye'll settle on my broo. 

Nor bite my face. 
While I'd invoke a curse on you 

An' a' yer race. 

Nae mair ye'U frisk in the sunbeam, 
Nae mair ye'U pree the sweet-milk cream, 
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Nae mair when I ha'e got a theme 
On which tae muse, 

Buzz in my lug, dispel my scheme, 
The hale confuse. 

Ah I noo ye're lonely an* forlorn, 
Yer kith an' kin a' frae ye torn. 
No yin tae sit an' wi' ye mourn 

O'er yer sad fate ; 
Nae hope that ye'U again be born 

In a future state. 

Puir feckless creature, helpless thing, 
Whaur noo the light an' airy wing? 
Whaur noo the smart elastic spring 

Tae jelly pot ? 
Whaur noo the sang ye used to sing 

Round sugar knot ? 

Auld age an' poverty's come at last. 
They canna stan' the wintry blast ; 
Like mony mortals that ne'er cast 

A thought aheid. 
Or circumstances nailed fast 

Tae poortith's creed. 

Can ye no find some cosy room 
Tae save ye frae an endless tomb 
In the lum, till spring flowers bloom ? 

Then roam forth free 
When linnets sing amang the broom, 

Or on ilk tree. 
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Ye may be o' great use tae man ; 
Shortsighted we, an' canna scan' 
Why the Great Everlasting han' 

• Made a' yer race. 
As a link in evolution's plan 
Ha'e ye a place ? 

Some future Darwin may unfold 

An' show ye're worth yer weight in gold ; 

But for thee, we may be told, 

Oor monkey daddies 
Would have been left oot in the cold 

Wi' 2l their laddies. 

Ye teach a lesson tae prepare 
For winter's cauld an' hoary hair, 
When frien's desert, an' other care 

Comes thick an' fast, 
Or pauper's dread — a poorhouse fare — 

May come at last. 



New-Year's Day is past and gane 

Wi' its frolic an' its fun, 
An' a' the scraps are eaten up 

O' curran' loaf an' bun ; 
Wi' haggises, an' oatmeal cakes. 

An' scones, the guidwife's pride ; 
An' ilka day is langer by 

A what ? — a guid cock's stride. 
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Auld HanseP Monday o' the past, 

Is deid noo an' awa' ; 
An' like the friendships o' oor day, 

Is cauld as driven snaw. 
But a' the changes we ha'e kenn'd 

Ne'er alters time nor tide, 
Nor keeps ilk day frae comin' oot 

A what ? — a guid cock's stride. 

But what's the length o' a cock's stride. 

Or hoo it is applied, 
Has puzzled a' my coontin' power 

Ilk time that I hae tried. 
There's pheasants, wi' their plumage grand. 

That through oor meadows glide ; 
Or turkeys, prood as Lucifer, 

Wi' a much langer stride. 

The bantam, but his stap is short ; 

An' middin cocks, ye ken, 
Ha'e legs unequal as to length 

As weel as wives an' men. 
' It canna be the length o' stap, — 

That o' the mark is wide ; 
The time they tak' to lay it doon 

Maun constitute a stride. 

But here again we hae tae face 

An obstacle as sair, 
For cocks sometimes will keep their fit 

Lang hanging in the air. 
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Perhaps some reader o* this piece 

The secret will confide, 
An' tell me hoo tae measure time 

By rule o' a cock's stride. 

I kenn'd a guid auld frien' o' mine, 

Wha' sePt milk an' butter. 
An' marked a' the tick she gi'ed 

Upon the window shutter ; 
A roon' cypher here, lang stroke there, 

Syne yin bent on its side ; 
This pass-book puzzled me as much 

As e'er did a cock's stride. 

Auld Tammas W s, honest man, 

Took orders a' aroon', 
An' in his cart took parcels up 

Frae here tae 'Lithgow toon ; 
His order-book, a piece o' stick 

A' nickit up the side, — 
'Twid puzzle travellers noo-a-days, 

As weel as a cock's stride. 

An' auld wife kept a public-hoose, 

Sair did the body rue 
That e'er she made a stroke or cross 

For chiels when they got fou. 
Some chiels, when muddled i' the brain, 

Wid chalk a hale door side ; 
But 'twas a mystery on pay-day, 

Like me wi' the cock's stride. 
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Tho* I ne'er should get it solved, 

How cheering 'tis tae know, 
That soon the balmy breath o' spring 

Will drive baith frost an' snow 
Tae the Arctic rigid regions ; 

An' there let them abide, 
Until we measure time again 

By rule o' a cock's stride. 



TEht iitirtiil of fde |lei Canarit* 

{A Parody.) 

Not a chirp was heard from the cage above 
As its corpse to the flower-pot we hurried ; 

Its mate looked down through the wires with love 
O'er the grave where our birdie lay buried. 

We buried it openly in broad daylight. 
The earth with an old knife turning. 

Where the sunbeams shone in clear and bright ; 
But the fire it was dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed its breast. 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound it, 

But it lay like a bird whom Nature had dressed, 
With its feathery cloak around it. 

Few, aye none, were the prayers we said ; 

But we breathed some sighs of sorrow. 
As we stedfastly gazed on the beak of the dead. 

We would miss its sweet notes on the morrow. 
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We thought, as we hollowed its narrow bed 
'Neath the roots of the plant therein springing, 

That the daisies would flourish and bloom o'er its head 
In the window where it used to be singing. 

But half of our sorrowful task was done 
When the time-gun told the hour for retiring ; 

We thought if we had any kind of a gun, 
At the cat we would surely be firing. 

Slowly and softly we laid it in, 

From the jaws of the cat fresh and gory ; 

We'll carve out a line and stick in a pin 
At its head in the flower-pot to-morrow. 



Ilk stream an' bum that rows sae free 

On Scotland's lovely land, 
Has got a bard that sings wi' glee, 

Mak's a' their banks look grand. 

A' but the bright, the glorious Forth, 

The noblest o' them a' ; 
'Tis strange nae bard o' sterling worth 

Has sung her praise ava. 

Had Burns roamed the woods around 

Barnbougle Castle ha', 
Viewed Earl Camie's stony mound, 

He'd made his whistle blaw ; 
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While 'neath the summer's azure sky 

Viewing the scene sae fair, 
His golden notes wid raised it high 

Abune the banks o' Ayr. 

Had Tannahill but climbed the brae 

Abune the Gallendean, 
And viewed the Forth on summer's day, 

Or autumn's sunset scene, 

His stirring lays on Louden's braes 

Had paled before the light 
That wad ha'e shone oot o' his lays 

On Fortha's waters bright. 

Will Johnnie Black, wha lo'es the track 

O' hills that tower fu' hie. 
No dander doon an' gie's his crack 

On Mons Hill by the sea ? 

He'd strain his eyes baith far an' wide 

O'er a' the lovely scene, 
An' tune his lute by Fortha's tide 

Tae praise the Gallendean. 

An' Allen tae, an' mony ma'e, 

Wha in the Courier shine, 
Micht set a day a trip tae ha'e ; 

Their day it wid be mine 

Their guide tae be — I ken ilk nook. 

Ilk burn, an' flowery dell ; 
While humbly at their feet I'd book 

The words that frae them fell. 
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Then Black an' Allen baith wid sing 
Within the Couriet^s pages, 

Sic sangs 'twid mak' the welkin ring, 
To be handed doon tae ages. 



Suggested on reading ]. Nicholson's piece, ** Jjy Flmver Box, 

and What Came Up:' 

It wisna a box at a window, 

A' pentit as ye may suppose, 
But the very same bed — noo, believe me — 

On which I oft lay to repose. 

The bed whaur ilk flower o' oor hoosehold 
First opened their e'e tae the light ; 

Where, blooming like roses in July, 
They sleepit an* rested a' night. 

This bed was trimmed ilka mornin*, 

The roses my florist kept braw, 
Let them oot tae enjoy the sunshine, 

Brought them in frae the frost an' snaw. 

The bed ye see was auld fashioned. 
An aim yin was got in its place ; 

Tae part wi' a frien' wha had sair'd us, 
I thought was an unco disgrace. 

I thought on the bed sae discarded, 

As it lay again' oor stair dyke. 
Says I, " Ye'U again be devoted 

Tae nursing the flowers I like." 



■ ] 

i 
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The bed, ye maun ken, was a tent yin, 
The bolts again I screwed tight, 

I whummilt it ower the stair heid. 
Exposed tae baith rain an' light. 

The tap o* the posts I got planted 
On the tap o' the coal-hoose sure, 

While wi' deals an' nails a' its bottom 
Was made z! as tight as oor floor. 

Then the weans wi' basins an' boxes 
Gied aff tae the braes for mole hill ; 

As fast as my hands they could spread it. 
Nine inch o'er its bottom did fill. 

The gardeners that cam' frae Dalmeny 
Were prood, the design was sae new. 

They brought me braw fuchsias an' roses, 
Geraniums an' jelly-flowers too. 

Visitors frae country an' city. 

Ay, some o' them men o' great worth, 
Were enchanted tae view the garden 

That hung by the side o' the Forth. 

After viewin' the lions o' Queensferry — 
Institutions oor glory an' boast — 

Declared it beat them a' hollow, 
An' dune at so very sma' cost 

Some said the gardens o' Babylon 
Had put the idea in my head. 

While a' declared it original, 
A real bona fide flower-bed. 
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My flowers they thrave maist amazin', 
The mignonette its fragrance shed, 

Tropaolums in raws like a curtain 
Hang ower the front o' my bed. 

An' pansies in groups a' sat noddin' 
Tae Sol when he keeked o'er the hill, 

An' daisies as big as a penny 
Keeked up at the bright daffodil. 

Canaryences an' runners various 
Spread o'er a' the front o' oor wa's j 

Ilk vegetable flower as the human 
Is subject tae nature's great laws. 

Tho' I sowed seeds in profusion, 

A policeman never cam' up ; 
But the hoose was sold tae a new laird. 

Determined tae ha'e a bit grup. 

Some annuals that I had been growing, 
For lang their names I ne'er kent, 

Till the landlord cam' up ae momin' 

An' tell'd me their name was " mair rent." 

I swore by the cross o' St Andrew, 
By the length o' his flowin' beard, 

I'd see the next seed I was sowing 
Wis neither police, factor, or laird. 

He raised my rent in a jiffey, 
An action I couldna weel stand ; 

I tore doon my bed in a hurry. 
An' scattered my wee acre o' land. 
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THOU detested ugly beast ! 
Wi' no' a friend ava, 

1 canna understan' the cause 

Why ye were made ata*. 

Like the Ishmael we read aboot, 
Ye dae the best ye can, 

The human race ye try tae fight, 
Ilk woman and ilk man. 

If Ishmael had smelt half as much 

In proportion tae size, 
There^s no' yin wid fashed wi' him 

Beneath the eastern skies. 

We hear a great deal in oor day 
O' spontaneous generation. 

Let them wha don't believe in this 
Study the bug creation. 

If when the lion an' the worm 
Sprang frae the teeming earth. 

Could it be in the knowledge tree 
That bugs first had their birth ? 

If this be true, then 'twas ill dune 

O' Noah or yet his kin, 
Tae tak' a pair wi' sic perfume 

The noble ark within. 
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An' then tae let them a' awa*, 
Perhaps a thousand strong, 

Tae wander frae aff Mount Ararat 
Tae Australia or Hong Kong, 

In the merry homes o' England, 

In Greenland's frozen Ian', 
By old Afric's sunny fountains 

Ne'er trod by foot o' man. 

Those pioneers in deep darkness 

O' Edenitish birth, 
Ha'e ootstripped the human race 

In discovering the earth. 

Hoo they sailed, hoo they trailed, 

Surpasses my sma' ken ; 
But surely it is worth a thought 

Tae scientific men. 

Like to the owl they shun the light, 

'Twas only in the dark 
They mun ha'e travelled o'er the earth 

Since first they left the ark. 

Nae doot they went in the same boat 

That took the mourie twa, 
Tae people a' Australia's plains, 

Its islands yin an' a', 

A very hard nut this tae crack. 

Examine weel the shell ; 
But what within the kernel lies 

Ye never will can tell 

Q 
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9(|te !9»^ V^ Hi^^ %hvitit file SSaftr* 

Suggested by the Times, 

Aye baud yer heid abune tbe water, 

Look abune an' shut yer mou', 
Tbat's the advice tae gi'e a learner, 

As the stream he paddles through. 

What altho' cross winds are blawin', 

Or the tide doth contrar* rin, 
Courage may surmount all danger — 

Trust in God, an' look abune. 

Aye baud yer boat's heid tae the weather, 
Don't wear her roun' an' turn tail, 

Jist luff ^ her up an' face the storm, 
Luff her up an' shorten sail. 

Altho' success attend yer voyage. 
Lots o' sail spread tae the breeze, 

A storm may come an' rend yer canvas, — 
Luff her up an' gi'e her ease. 

Never use yer ship for smugglin', 
Or twa storms ye'll ha'e tae face, 

The storm that comes against the honest, 
An' the storm that brings disgrace. 

Keeping yer weather eye aye open. 
Sure yer pilot knows the coast ; 

Tho' wreckers show false lights tae 'lure ye. 
Read yer chart an' keep yer post. 

^ A term used by seamen in turning the boat's head to the wind. 
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Tis aye the same on life's long journey; 

Some may meet ye on the way 
Who would allure you wi' pretensions 

That only lead yer feet astray. 

Now then let caution take the helm, 

Look aye weel afore ye jump, 
Lestways the path be unco slippery 

An' bring ye doon wi' a plump. 

Some show pretended acts o' friendship, 

Yet yer enemies the while, 
Lapng vile traps or spreading slander • 

Yer honest steps tae beguile. 

When yeVe got a frien' an' proved him. 
Stick tae him by rose or thorn, 

Altho' a black cloud gather roond him, 
It may be sunshine the mom. 

For truth is strong, cries " No surrender ;■' 

Lies maun be backed again 
By other lies, — then, tho' connections, 

Turn ye from them wi' disdain. 

Then hold yer breath, strike out manfully. 
Leave the rags of earth behind, 

Striving ever tae land in safety 

Where there's neither tide nor wind. 
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Come in Mr Courier^ pit yer han* intae mine, 
A guid year I wish ye in the year '79, 
May yer orders be plenty, the siller never sma*, 
A better year tae ilk yin than the year that's awa*. 

The tales ye ha*e telPd me in the year that is gane 
Oft made the saut tear trickle fast frae my een. 
The sigh frae my bosom oft sadly ye*d draw 
Wi' the news that ye brought in the year that's awa\ 

Ye spak* o' collisions on land and on sea, 
Explosions in coal mines, wi* the sad misery; 
O' steamboats run doon wi' their living freights a*, 
An' few o' them saved, in the year that's awa'. 

Tales o' war and o' bloodshed ye had tae relate, 
O' famine an' starvation, and the consequent fate 
O' the poor Indian subjects who respected the law, — 
'Twas a sad tale tae tell o' the year that's awa'. 

Nae sooner dune telling o' they things I ha'e spoken, 
Than ye cam' wi' the news the City Bank had broken,. 
More fierce than tornado or avalanche that could fa'. 
Spreading ruin an' desolation in the year that's awa'. 

O' strikes an' the misery that has come in their train,. 
Low wages an' idleness, wi' hunger's 'cute pain, 
An' the bairnies, puir things, whiles got little ata' 
Tae fill their wee wames in the year that's awa'. 
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The year that's awa' had unco little tae cheer ; 
It struck at the Queen, the peasant, an' peer, 
It struck doon oor Princess at stern duty's ca'. 
Caused the hale land tae mourn in the year that's awa'. 

An' tae wind up the programme, it sent tae the pole 
For the mighty monarch Winter tae wind up the roll ; 
He has come in his might, while his nostrils did blaw 
A snawstorm wi' a vengeance in the year that's awa'. 

He sealed up ilk fountain, ilk river, an' ilk well. 
In a white sheet clad mountain, woodland, and dell ; 
But he's hushed his fierce breath tae almost a thaw. 
As a much milder exit tae the year that's awa'. 

Yet amid this vast desert green spots might be seen ; 
But oh ! they were scant, an' gey far between ; 
Yet 'twas cheerin' tae see succour come at the ca' 
C the needy an' desolate in the year that's awa'. 

An' let us be thankfu' tae oor Father abune, 

Wha sent a guid harvest, a' safely got in. 

Which kept the breid cheap, while the tatties are braw. 

That's anither green spot in the year that's awa'. 

Then in yer advertisements a chiel they ca' " Cash " 
Gi'es his sugar for naething as if it were trash ; 
This may be a green spot — on what bank does he draw ? 
I hope he gained by it in the year that's awa'. 

Could a' oor coal merchants no' tak' time frae his clock, 
Gi'e a bundle o' sticks tae ilk hunderweight pock, 
Or the baker gi'e butter tae the breid that we chaw, 
'Twad mak' some amends for the year that's awa'. 
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There's anither green spot, an* that is most clear, 
The gran' electric licht that's no tae cost dear, 
It's tae licht an' tae heat oor machines for tae ca'. 
That's a bright spot indeed in the year that's awa'. 

There's anither wee spot that ootsiders canna see. 
But, oh ! in my memory 'twill ever green be, 
'Twas the day that I met my brither bards a', 
The 28th o' September in the year that's awa'. 

But yet, my dear frien's, I ha'e ae thing tae tell. 
An' nae doot ye ken it as weel as mysel', 
Philosophers ha'e found oot the cause o' it a'. 
We'll ha'e nae mair years like the yin that's awa' ; 

Dr Jevons has traced a' the blame tae the sun — 
Whenever its black spots tae a maximum run. 
Then India will ha'e famine as sure as days daw'. 
That's a lesson we ha'e learned in the year that's awa'. 



Then over the whole o' India's vast plain. 
When spots at a minimum, store up the rain, 
Irrigate the land, drive famine awa', — 
That's something the auld year has dune for us a'. 

Noo, Mr Courier^ I'll bid ye guid nicht, 

I'll lay ye in my chair till clear mornin' licht, 

When I hope frae yer knowledge mair wisdom tae draw. 

As my time sune will end like the year that's awa'. 
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%!kKt Daimsi wet ai ifidr ipiaj{ Slsain. 

The bonnie spring is on the wing, 

Glorious weather reigns, 
The birdies mak' the wuds to ring, 

The streets ring wi' the weans ; 
The puir an' auld are glad tae see 
The winter, like the Tories, flee. 

And in oor hearts we hail April, 
As we did Gladstone's voice ; 

His triumph mak's oor faces smile^ 
And in his joy rejoice. 

An* ilka triumph we hail wi' glee, 

While in the air oor hats do flee. 

Yes, spring is breathing o'er the plain. 

An' old Sol lends a charm, 
An' brings the bairnies forth again, 

Nae bitter blasts tae harm ; 
Their voices ring wi' joyful strain. 
That mak's oor auld hearts young again. 

They're oot, they're oot tae play again ; 

Noo oot like ilka Tory, 
Tae sit an' brood, wi' muckle pain. 

O'er a' their former glory, — 
Glory that made the nation smart, 
Degrading to a Briton's heart. 

But hark, I canna rest, for, list 1 
The bairns are at their play ; 
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Let's tae the door, — sic fun, if miss'd, 

Wad mak* me sad an' wae ; 
It pits fresh ardour in my chest, 
My lungs play freer in my breast 

It's " Through the needle-e'e," they sing, 

" Through the needle-e'e," 
* Here we go round by jingo-ring," 

" Hie spy," or *' Hide'ee." 
They dinna hide their heids for shame, 
They never play a Tory game. 

Tae join the bairns hand tae hand 

Wid gi'e me great delight. 
But senseless folk wad roon' me stand 

An' swear I had gane gyte ; 
Gyte ! they're the gitest in the land, 
Wha wadna join the happy band. 

As roond the blackberry bush they trip, 

A' fleein' roond wi' glee. 
Cry " Three times roond our gallant ship, 

Three times roond went she ;" 
Doon it goes, like the Tory boat ; 
Beer too scant to keep it afloat. 

I inward sing each cantie rhyme, 

An' beat time wi' my feet, 
Carrying me back tae childhood's prime 

When, romping on the street, 
Care I sent to a distant shore. 
Would it had returned no more. 
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There goes Mary, light and airy, 

On her new jumpin' rope ; 
Wi' lid an' string, like a fairy. 

There flies wee Annie Hope , 
" Guess me, guess me, oot o' the de'il, — 
Many Sammel's dishes" — noo they squeal. 

Why, cankered care, disturb the mind. 
When scenes like these we see ? 

Why should vile thoughts that nature blind, 
In youth so pure an' free ? 

Begone, dull care, the stool, the wark, — 

Let's join the bairns in their lark. 

When summer wi* its garlands gay 

Adorns baith wud an' glen, 
Wha wadna cast auld age away 

Tae be a bairn again ? 
Jist tae undo things we ha'e done. 
The race again we'd gladly run. 

Tae pu' the buttercup, an' string 

Them wi' the fringed daisy. 
Or dancing in the merry ring. 

Thus tak' the world easy ; 
Ah ! fondly to those years we cling, 
Though back we canna childhood bring. 

Soon autumn will be here apace. 

Showing nature in decay ; 
Then Luna shows her silvery face, 

Tae mak' oor nichts like day; 
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'Tis here again they mak' me glad, 
When they get oot a' rompin' mad. 

" Hoo mony miles tae Babylon ? " 

I hear their voices cry, 
An*, 'mid their merry gabblin', 

" Threescore and ten," say I ; 
They send my mind to days o' yore, 
Playin* the game on Fortha's shore. 

" Can I be there in candle licht ? 

Oh, yes, an' back again ; " 
Wha could be sad at sic a sicht ? 

Or what heart could refrain 
Tae forget his age, then wi' delight 
Dive in his pouch wi' a' his might. 

For buttons, or bools, or a peerie ? 

Ah ! then the thocht comes back,— 
Nae langer young ; yet voices cheerie 

Aye keep me on the track. 
Let Whig or Tory coont their gains, 
I'll watch an' coont the happy weans. 

The pattie game ; nae jinks or jee ; 

Noo I arrest you there ; — 
As fack as death, I canna be 

Sae auld as folk declare. 
But when at length I'm gaun tae dee, 
I'd like the bairns tae sing tae me. 

An' when in winter stem an' lang, 
Roond the hearth they mingle. 
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Tae tell their tale or sing their sang, 

It mak^s a cantie ingle ; 
Ilk season special joys doth bring 
Tae mak' this life one long bright spring. 

The bairns, nae doot, in after years, 

May read o' Tory deeds ; 
Things o* the past, that ne'er appears 

Nor enters in their heids ; 
As Scotland nigh frae shore to shore 
Has banished their claims for evermore. 



The bairns are a' in bed, guidwife, 

An' ilk yin's sleepin' sound ; 
The loaf will get a rest, guidwife. 

Till momin' it comes round. 
Ye'U dae the same the morn, guidwife. 

As ye ha'e dune the day ; 
Jist whittle doon the loaf, guidwife, 
There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae, guidwife, 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae ; 
Jist whittle doon the loaf, guidwife, 
There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

There's a mystery in it a', guidwife, 
We canna easily trace. 
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As soon as a'e loafs dune, guidwife, 

Another tak's its place. 
Sae, as ilk morn it comes, guidwife, 

Ye^U tak' the loaf an' say — 
Hae, bairns, ye're welcome tae a slice, 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae, guidwife, 
There's mair whaur it cam' frae; 

Hae, bairns, ye're welcome tae a slice. 
There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

Nae matter hoo mony weans, guidwife. 

We ha'e tae fill wi' meat ; 
The Unseen Hand brings in, guidwife, 

Enough for a* tae eat. 
He gi'es us health an' strength, guidwife, 

Tae fight life's stormy fray ; 
His promise He will keep, guidwife — 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae, guidwife. 
There's mair whaur it cam' frae ; 

His promise He will keep, guidwife — 
There's mair whaur it cam frae. 

'Tis like the Warren Well, guidwife, 

That never yet ran dry ; 
Waste not, but look abune, guidwife. 

There's manna in the sky. 
He sent us lots o' weans, guidwife, 

Wi' bite an' brattie tae ; 
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I'm prood their jaws can gang, guidwife, 
There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae, guidwife, 

There's mair whaur it cam frae ; 
I'm prood their jaws can gang, guidwife. 
There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

He sends the breath of spring, guidwife. 

Winter's icy han' tae thaw ; 
Sends dew an' genial rain, guidwife, 
Mak's flowers an' buds tae blaw ; 
Bright summer comes, an' hairst, guidwife, 

Wi' fruits in fine array, 
An' grain tae let us see, guidwife. 
There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae, guidwife, 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae, 
An' grain tae let us see, guidwife, 
There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

The sparrow canna fa', guidwife, 

Withoot oor Father's leave, 
He never sends an arm, guidwife, 

Withoot sending a sleeve. 
'Tis only we oorsel's, guidwife, 

Oor pairt oft contrar play; 
Unbelief blinds the eyes, guidwife, 
Tae see whaur it cam' frae. 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae, guidwife, 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae, 
Unbelief blinds the eyes, guidwife, 
Tae see whaur it cam' frae. 
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For laziness an' pride, guidwife, 

Bring aye their ain reward, 
But tae oor station here below 
We should ha*e due regard. 
Buckle oor armour on, guidwife, 

An' discontentment slay. 
An' sing alood this sang, guidwife, 
There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae, guidwife. 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

An' sing alood this sang, guidwife, 

There's mair whaur it cam' frae. 

The morning it has come, guidwife, 

Noo jist tak' ye the knife, 
An' gi'e them a' a wee bit piece 

Jist tae keep in the life. 
Until the porridge time, guidwife. 

When each their spune maun ha'e, 
Tae sup them up as if, guidwife. 
There's mair whaur they cam' frae. 

There's mair whaur they cam' frae, guidwife. 

There's mair whaur they cam' frae, 
Tae sup them up as if, guidwife. 
There's mair whaur they cam' frae. 



Salmons SRooUsi anH S^llsi* 

Dalmeny bonnie hills and dells, 
White sandy shore an' cockle shells. 
The primrose sweet an' Scotch blue-bells. 
Are bonnie aye tae view, Maggie. 
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The zephyrs rustling *mang the trees, 
The braw ships scudding wi' the breeze, 
The baimies paidlin' tae the knees 

In Fortha's river braw, Maggie. 

Bambougle's auld baronial ha'. 
Tenanted wi' the black jackdaw ; 
The blackbird, tae, its pipe doth blaw 

On its auld ivy'd wa's, Maggie. 
The cushat, high in yonder grove, 
In cooing language woos his love ; 
And far up in the blue above. 

The lark it sings sae free, Maggie. 

O^ a* the heights Mons Hill's the queen. 
Where sixteen counties may be seen. 
When old Sol lends his golden sheen 

Tae licht the country a', Maggie. 
Fondest memories round me cling 
O' yonder bonnie crystal spring, 
Whose precious waters health doth bring 

Tae 2l that gang an' pree, Maggie. 

And a' e'er stood on Gallendean, 

Wi' verdant foliage ever green. 

Were loath tae leave the glorious scene 

That met their raptured view, Maggie. 
And when the sun sinks in the west, 
Behind Ben Lomond's lofty crest, 
'Twid calm the troubled mind to rest 

Tae view the heavenly scene, Maggie. 
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I'm lookin' back to other days, the days o* long ago, 
When the bloom o' youth was on yer cheek, my ain kind jo ; 
When a' oor baims round the fire sang their sangs wi' glee, 
Toddled round about the chairs, or climbed upon oor knee. 
But they Ve a' leaving leave, leave, leavin'. 
They're a' leavin' the auld folks at hame. 

Thae were the happy days then, when ae door at nicht 
Shut them a' in frae harm till the momin* licht ; 
Nae fear then the world's snares would lead their feet astray, 
But, oh ! 'tis altered days noo since they ha'e gane away. 
An' a' leavin', leave, leave, leavin', 
They're a' leavin' the auld folks at hame. 

The bonnie flowers that deck the earth used tae mak' me 

glad, 
Seem dowie noo an' hang their heids whenever I am sad ; 
A' nature noo seems gettin' auld, like me gaun doon the brae, 
An* ilka jingle on the sneck tae me aye seems tae say — 
They're a' leavin', leave, leave, leavin', 
They're a' leavin' the auld folks at hame. 

The daylicht was clearer, and brighter shone the moon. 

When the wee things held oot their hands tae try an' bring 
it doon, 

And speir'd sic funny questions, 'twid make theleamed stare ; 

But, oh ! thae puzzling questions they ne'er will ask me mair, 
For they're a' leavin', leave, leave, leavin', 
They're a' leavin' the auld folks at hame. 
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The empty wee chair by the fire, the luggies 'mang the delf, 
The auld slate upon the nail, the school-books on the shelf, 
The very tinnies on the wa', when parritch time comes roond, 
Are ever ringing in my ears wi' nae uncertain soond — 
They're a* leavin*, leave, leave, leaving 
They're a! leavin' the auld folks at hame. 

Oor diets ha'e lost their relish, for the wee things are no 

there 
Haudin' oot their little hands for a wee bit mair, 
Lookin' for the egg tap or a wee thing in the doup, 
Thinkin' will they eat it a' an* no leave me a soup ; 
For they're a' leavin', leave, leave, leavin', 
They're a' leavin the auld folks at hame. 

I dinna say I'd like tae fecht the battle o'er again, 
But, oh, I like the smile an' laugh o' a wee bit wean ; 
Ay, even the skelp upon the face, the cuddle, and the kiss. 
That mak' the toils o' matrimony a paradise o' bliss ; 
But they're a' leavin', leave, leave, leavin', 
They're a' leavin' the auld folks at hame. 

But blessin's on the penny post, I lo'e the postman's tirl, 
For, oh, the sweet sound o' his voice mak's a' my heart- 
strings dirl ; 
Tho' some there be wha ha'e forgot there's sic a thing as 

ink. 
And carena for the auld folk that scarce can sleep a wink ; 
For they're a' leavin', leave, leave, leavin'. 
They're a' leavin' the auld folks at hame. 



R 
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elite 0^ <Stiteetisiferri^« 

In the days o' langsyne — losh, I mind them fu' weel, 
Then a wild little callan', a perfect wee de'il, 
Kept the laddies and lassies o' the toon in a steer, 
Was aye cock o' the walk at the heid o* the pier ; 
Sic an' awfu' wee laddie, sic a wild little laddie, 
A determined wee laddie, his name it was Clue. 

The buits that he wore were as lang as himseP, 
His hair it stuck through his auld bannet an' ell, 
Breeks torn at the knee, the rest never hale, 
Whaur his weel worn sark hung oot like a sail ; 
Oh the bouncin' wee laddie, oh the wild little laddie. 
Oh the terrible laddie, wha's name it was Clue. 

If he thought ye had breid in yer pouch or yer hand. 
Then like tae a sentinel before ye he'd stand, 
" Havena I catched ye noo !" were the first words he'd say, 
" I'm awn ye a licken for cryin' names yesterday," 
Roared the awfu' wee laddie, cried the wild little laddie, 
Swore the terrible laddie, wha's name it was Clue. 

Then black-mail ye'd tae pay, or woe be yer heid 
Gif ye wisna possessed o' a guid lump o' breid, 
Buttons, peeries, or bools, whip-cord, or string, 
For rather than want he wid tak* ony thing, 
Wid this terrible laddie, wid this awfu' wee laddie, 
Wid this bouncin' wee laddie, wha's name it was Clue. 

When laddies at nicht were let free frae the schools. 
At Bellstane or Steeple took a game at the bools, 
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They'd tae keep a sharp watch for the face o' wee Clue, 
Or he'd snatch up their stakes, while nane wid pursue ; 
A' feared for the laddie, the wild little laddie, 
The bouncin' wee laddie, wha's name it was Clue. 

Wi' Nep at his heels the poachin' he wid try. 
Through hedges, o'er ditches, like a greyhound he'd fly ; 
I ha'e seen him come hame wi' a great muckle hare. 
That he scarcely was able tae trail up the stair. 
Near as big as the laddie, the wild little laddie, 
The bouncin' wee laddie, wha's name it was Clue. 

He ran through the wuds, 'mang bushes, up trees, 
Plundered the birds, sel't their eggs for bawbees ; 
Tho' often frae the tap o' a tree he wid fa', 
Gathered himsel' like a clue, sprang up like a ba', — 
Nae waur was the laddie, that wild little laddie. 
The restless wee laddie, wha's name it was Clue. 

He gied tae the fishin', catched sprats in a trawl 
Alang wi' his faither in the wee fishin' yawl, 
Shot porpoises in season in the little canoe ; 
He never was idle, rather mischief he'd do, 
The stirring wee laddie, the rattlin' wee laddie. 
The bouncin' wee laddie, wha's name it was Clue. 

A laddie, wha's name I'll no tell tho' pressed. 
Aye tormented wi' the Clue as weel as the rest. 
Determined tae end the wee birkie's reign, 
Sae turned tae an' threshed him on the Bellstane ; 
It humbled the laddie, it improved the wild laddie. 
For a much wiser laddie ever after was Clue. 
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But does not this tale a true moral unfold, 
A lesson tae be learned by baith young an' old, 
By rulers o' nations, by tyrants who hold sway, 
Tae rule wi' discretion, or their prestige they may 
Lose like the laddie, ne'er regained like the laddie, 
The bouncin' wee laddie, wha's name it was Clue ? 

Whaur's noo a' they laddies, frae the burgh lang gane, 
Wha sported like kittens upon the Bellstane ? 
Wild flowers o'er some graves in a foreign land bloom. 
While the deep bed of ocean has served for a tomb 
Fpr mair than ae laddie ; but whaur is the laddie. 
The bouncin' wee laddie, wha's name it was Clue ? 

It mak's my heart sad when I think o' them a', 

Mrs Heman's dear lines come wi' ilk win' that can blaw ; 

They grew side by side, filled the Bellstane wi' glee. 

But they're buried noo an' scattered o'er mountain an' sea, 

A' the rompin' wee laddies, the bouncin' wee laddies. 

An' the chief o' them a', wha's name it was Clue. 



W^t (Hueetisiferrtt llraesi« 

Glorious is the Forth wi' its islands sae green, 
And noble are the ships that sail them between ; 
Fortha's lovely waters, thy beauty aye I'll praise, 
Tho' dearer far tae me are the Queensferry braes. 

Then join in the chorus, sing the Queensferry braes. 
Old Fortha's lovely waters, the auld ancient days. 
Ere the navvy men destroyed the lovely glen. 
And spoiled the bonnie steeps o' Queensferry braes. 
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I climbed its green steeps, played at "row-chow" doon 
O'er yellow buttercups' an' gowans' curly croon, 
Paidled in the bum as wi' ripplin' soun' it plays 
Through the yince bonnie glen in the Queensferry braes. 
Then join in the chorus, &c. 

Noo buried oot o' sight is the great muckle stone, 

Whaur legend story says lies the Lady Gulone ; 

Could oor gran'mas see whaur they used tae bleach their 

claes, 
They would weep lang an' sair for the Queensferry braes. 

Then join in the chorus, &c. 

When doon the vale o' Forth sounds the merry voice o' 

spring, 
The mavis in the bonnie glen sweetly will sing. 
Blackbirds on the auld yew tree sound their stirring lays, 
'Neath whose boughs fond lovers meet on Queensferry braes. 

Then join in the chorus, &c 

In summer's balmy mom bonnie lasses were seen, 
Wi' coats kilted tae their knee, trippin' on the green, 
Spreadin' oot their white claes beneath the solar rays. 
Singing like the merry lark, on Queensferry braes. 
Then join in the choms, &c. 

And when the dews o' heaven wet the auld year's broo, 
I'd wander wi' my love Dalmeny wuds a' through. 
Returning hame at dusk 'neath Luna's silvery gaze, 
Tae pledge oor love anew on the Queensferry braes. 
Then join in the chorus, &a 
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Near the auld water-hoose the thrashes I ha'e pookit 
Tae mak' parasols, or tae plait a doo's docket; 
An' laddies oft there met tae fecht like deadly faes, 
Blue een an' bluidy noses on the Queensferry braes. 
Then join in the chorus, &c. 

As when winter cauld an' snell tak's summer's life awa*, 
Cleads the bonnie braes wi' a coverin' o' snaw, 
Sae when death's icy han' tae me a visit pays, 
I'd lay me doon an' sleep near the Queensferry braes. 
Then join in the chorus, &c. 



e»t' Per %ixi nttfe ni H^ntiie. 

Come all ye jolly tipplers 

That kneel at Bacchus' shrine, 
An' a' ye sorry Templars 

That daurna taste the wine, 
I'll tell ye the proper gauge, 

For man tae think nae shame, — 
Is a warm pint o' porter 
Wi' yer ain wife at hame. 

Wi' yer ain wife at hame, 
Wi' yer ain wife at hame ; 
When the doors are a' steekit, 
Wi' yer ain wife at hame. 

'Tis not in gin palaces, 
Nor yet in Templar ha's, 
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Nor whaur billiard table is 
Whaur each his brandy ca's ; 

Tis beneath the humble sheilin', 
Lit wi' love's electric flame, 

An' a warm pint o' porter 
Wi' yer ain wife at hame. 

Wi' yer ain wife at hame, 
Wi' yer ain wife at hame ; 
The Courier and the porter, 
Wi' yer ain wife at hame. 

Awa' wi' John Barleycorn, 

He breeds up mlickle strife, 
Mak's mony an angry word 

Between a man an 's wife ; 
He's ever breedin' mischief, 

Deeds that I dauma name ; 
Far better ale or porter 

Wi' yer ain wife at hame. 

Wi' yer ain wife at hame, 
Wi' yer ain wife at hame ; 
Ye'll sleep as soun's a tap 
Wi' yer ain wife at hame. 

See yon gent in dandy suit, 

Weel perfumed cigar, 
He's on nettles for the hour 

When comes the tug o' war ; 
He canna gang tae his bed, 

His breast is in a flame 
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Tae meet his jolly cronies 
At the dear billiard game. 

At the dear billiard game, 
At the dear billiard game ; 
Tae ruin purse an' person 
At the dear billiard game. 

Awa' wi' siclike gamin', 

What pleasure can it gi'e ? 
It only stirs up conscience 

Tae check ye for yer spree. 
A blithe an' cheery ingle, 

Wi' breid an' cheese tae claim, 
An' a warm pint o' porter 
Wi' yer ain wife at hame. 

Wi' yer ain wife at hame, 
Wi' yer ain wife at hame ; 
Ye'U cuddle a' the closer 
Tae yer ain wife at hame. 



On hearing it sing at a window in the city. 

Thou merry lark, thou merry lark, 'tis best to hear you sing 
Your cheery lays on summer days when mounted on the wing; 
Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter ! — to mount and soar on high. 
Out thy throat each warbling note sounding through the sky. 

Thou merry lark, thou merry lark, thy eye so clear and bright. 
In grassy lawn before the dawn waiting for the light ; 
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Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter 1 — away to greet each ray, 
As Aurora, rising from her bed, withdraws her curtains grey. 

The merry lark, the merry lark, its song in Eden's bowers 
Would add much to the ecstacy of Adam's early hours ; 
Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter ! before the wondering eyes 
Of the first pair, as high in air it whistled through the skies. 

Dear little lark, dear little lark, what would this world be, 
If it were not for the little birds who sing so sweet and free ? 
Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter ! — thy music far excels 
The minstrel's lute or shepherd's flute that sounds in Scot- 
land's dells. 

Thou merry lark, thou merry lark, when of your freedom reft, 
Your happy nature soon forgets the liberty you've left ; 
Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter ! as at window high you hing, 
'Tis quite a treat, when on the street, to listen while you sing. 

Thou merry lark, thou merry lark, do thy thoughts e'er 

backward go 
To meadows green, by winding stream, where balmy zephyrs 

blow? 
Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter ! — wet wi' diamond pearls thy 

breast. 
Where primrose blow, blue bells grow, and daisies deck thy 

nest? 

Thou merry lark, thou merry lark, I was a tyrant too, 
And kept within a little cage a lark I loved to view ; 
Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter 1 it sang both loud and clear, 
And thanked me for its grassy sod for many a long year. 
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O happy lark, O happy lark ! thou descendant of the sky, 
Wi' a foretaste of the heavenly joys around the throne on 

high; 
Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter ! thy song's a song of love, 
Sent to cheer the heart of man frae the realms above. 



Stetiesi of JFormer JBajtsi* 

Tis down where Fortha's waters 

Aye lap its rocky strand, 
The blooming red wild-roses 

Deck 2l its border land, 
Wandering, late an' early, 

Among the nooks and braes, 
My heart like spectre haunts aye 
The scenes of former days. 

Breathe softly, western breezes, 

Upon yon faithful heart ; 
Town joys to it were sadness, 
So it and I did part. 

A soulless automaton 

I walk the streets alone, 
A strange power seems moving 

This thing of flesh and bone ; 
But when those footsteps wander 

To Fortha's silvery tide. 
Into the auld clay mansion 

It springs like loving bride. 
Breathe softly, &c. 
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We often meet in dreamland, 

United as of yore, 
When youth's elastic footsteps 

Left nothing to explore. 
Ah ! then the dear auld kirk bell, 

On ilka Sabbath morn', 
Sent its deep toned music 

Far o'er the watery bourne. 
Breathe softly, &a 

When the dear friends of childhood 

Lent a sweet sunny light 
To my wandering footsteps. 

Then the world was bright ; 
Her then to me the dearest 

From this world has gone. 
While the foul voice of slander 

Turned some unto stone. 
Breathe softly, &c. 

But the river and its rocks 

Are aye the same to me, 
Unchanging, like God above. 

Who made both land and sea ; 
For He who made the river, 

Wi' a' its scenes sae grand. 
Implanted in my bosom 

A love for fatherland. 

Breathe softly, &c. 

Ye fates, I call upon ye, 
Transport me to the scene 
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Doon where yon bumie gurgles 
In the auld Gallendean, 

Where the monster bridge soon 
Will span old Fortha's breast,- 

There to meet the wanderer 
For aye to be at rest 

Breathe softly, &c. 



S^lie JFIeef af flie JFerrjt« 

The fleet up the Forth a' cam' steamin', 

An' anchored off Queensferry toon ; 
They a' wanted tae see the auld burgh, 
An' the kirk that had made sic a soun*. 
Then here's tae the fleet at the Ferry, 
The admiral an' a' his braw crew, 
They canna forget in a hurry 

A' the gran' things they cam' for tae view. 

The auld palace, sae famous in story, 

Where Queen Maggie oft chose tae reside ; 

Tae see if the Binks whaur she landed 
Wid tak' in the hale fleet at low tide. 
Then here's, &a 

They had heard o' the templars famous ; 

O* the bailies, I'll no say a score, 
Determin'd tae shut up a' windows. 

The entrance tae ilka back door. 
Then here's, &c 
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They wanted tae see the auld steeple, 
That's a' rented frae held tae the fit ; 

Post office, commodious an' ample ; 
An' the measure o' ilka dung pit. 
Then here's, &c 

They wanted tae read the gran' tablet 
On the front o' the principal well ; 

But whaur is the bleach-green presented ? 
It puzzled a' the bailies tae tell. 
Then here's, &c. 

Reservoirs next claim attention ; 

Their dark liquid contents couldna fail 
Tae remind them o' high foaming jugs 

They ha'e drunk o' the strongest o' ale. 
Then here's, &c. 

Vegetation grows quite luxuriant, 
The waters are a' solid wi' life ; 

Cheer up, for the floods o' the winter 
Will soon drive them a' half way tae Fife. 
Then here's, &c. 

The next gran' sight is the cemetery. 
That's been kept wi' sic care an' expense, 

The hemlock and nettle so hoary 

Show a cooncil possessed o' good sense 1 
Then here's, &c. 

Now aff tae the school-house erecting 
Awa' up on the tap o' the hill. 



K 
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Twill puzzle the admiral greatly 

AVhaur theyHl get bairns enough it tae fill 
Then here's, &c 

Nae doot it's been built in prospective, 
Tho' Queensferry itsel' ne'er get big, 

The/11 send o'er their bairns frae Dunfermline 
Whenever they ha'e got the Forth brig. 
Then here's, &a 

Nae wonder the fleet passed Edina, 

An' sailed up tae Queensferry shore, 
Nae wonder they coaxed the provost 
For leave a' they fine things tae explore. 
Then here's tae the fleet at the Ferry, 

The admiral an' a' his brave crew. 
They canna forget in a hurry 

A' the gran' things they cam' for tae view. 
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Let Edina boast of her lion-capped mountain, 
Her castle made famous by deeds of the true ; 

Yet Linlithgow can boast the rarest old fountain. 
The purest white wine Dame Nature can brew. 

There quaint-looking damsels aye pour forth libations 
To the mute martial music of yon fife and drum ; 

Free as that fountain for the health of the nations. 
Where all are invited — all welcome who come. 
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I came as a stranger, to look for the glory, 
The bright pomp and glitter where royalty dwell ; 

But, ah ! 'tis all gone, only told us in story, 
Yet the mind painteth scenes no history can tell. 

Looking on each side at the loop-holed portal, 
How deserted, alas ! not a sentry stood near ; 

I passed through the gate unchallenged by mortal — 
Royalty had fled, only peace reigneth here. 

I gazed on yon walls, so grim and so cheerless, 
Like a gloomy Bastile for the lawless and wild ; 

I thought of the fate of a princess so peerless. 
The sport of fierce passions, yet earth's fairest child. 

In fancy I sought out the window where Mary, 
Scotland's ill-fated Queen, first opened her eyes ; 

Then I thought of the time when the bright little fairy 
Plucked daisies at Stirling and thought them a prize. 

Ah ! Mary was happier with her tiara of daisies 
That encircled her fair — then innocent — brow ; 

Far happier, before her lovers sang praises, 
Or the courtier or priest extracted a vow. 

The past and the present in the balance I weighed them, 
The troubles of the past with the peace of to-day ; 

Those bright days of ours what science has made them, 
With the pomp and the trials of the days long away. 

While into the scales the past I was raising, 
A hand I saw writing across that dark sky ; 

The words were " Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin " — 
Weighed in the balance, found wanting, said I. 
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In the midst of my day-dream a bugle sounded, 
Then I cried, Have the war dogs come back again ? 

But I saw by the smoke that in circles ascended, 
'Twas the snort and the whistle of a swift passing train. 

Ah ! science has triumphed ; the past gone for ever, 
The future will be brighter for our sons to behold, 

When kings shall evaporate like that feudal river, 
Palaces and thrones crumble like this into mould. 
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Anither landmark we ha'e passed on life's wild rugged path. 
By fickle Fate led blindly on o'er hill an' glen an' strath ; 
We naething kenned o' the landaheid, but judging frae the 

past, 
We plodded on like explorers brave amid the prairie vast 
Beasts of prey lurked in the swamps, while Death at ilka turn 
Stood wi' his scimitar ; alas 1 puir travellers had to mourn. 
Anither sad sad year is gane — would it had never dawned ! 
Or, by some hocus-pocus strange of some magician's wand, 
This year had been deleted ; the trials I had to thole 
Had a' been written far remote on Fate's mysterious scroll. 
Ah, no 1 the Fates decreed it thus, so I maun eat the leek 
An' humbly sit in ashes wi' the saut tear on my cheek. 
Last year I wrote in sadness o' the year that was awa', 
An' felt for those that suffered wi' disaster, frost, an' snaw, 
Bank failures, ay, an' famine ; while in my heart within. 
Without exception, the hale race I wished weel ilka yin. 
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I little dreamt that scimitar would sweep so near my heid, 
A three-edged sword, that made a wound that will for ever 

bleed ; 
It bleeds by day, it bleeds by nicht, I feel it tae this hour. 
Tae stay this wound nae medicine, nae skill, nae human 

power, 
No even the assuaging han' o' Time will ever fully bind 
The deep incision in my heart, while memory can find 
A look, a smile, a sang, a laugh, an act of kindness given. 
That made me feel as if this earth a picture was o' heaven. 
Had this sword only stricken doon those full o' years an' ripe, 
Old Father Time, wi' patient han', the tear awa' micht wipe ; 
But, oh, this deadly scimitar, it took an awfu' sweep. 
Laid low a much-loved daughter, 'mang strangers laid to sleep. 
'Tis there the wound will ever bleed ; her portrait on the wa'. 
That looks as if jist gaun tae speak, fond memories reca'. 
An' opens up the wound anew, while tears steal frae my e'e — 
I ask myser the question oft, oh why, why did she dee ? 
The orb o' day in winter is an emblem fit an' true, 
A haziness rests in his eye that dims his golden hue ; 
A' Nature noo seems mournin', the earth is draped in snow, 
In sympathy kind Nature seems to join me in my woe. 
The summer's sun will soon return an' mak a' Nature bright, 
Bonnie flowers again will bloom, the birds sing wi' delight ; 
The genial shower will cheer the earth into new life again. 
An' children bright for meadows green leave ilka street an' 

lane; 
But whaur's the spring that will restore the fond, lost flower 

I love ? 

Hush ! what is that ? A monitor ; 'tis whispering, " Look 

above ! 

S 
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Yonder in everlasting spring your flower blooms for ever ; 
There you will meet your child again, from her be parted 

never. 
Awake ! nae mair repining ; let your true faith abound, 
Turn your eyes up to the skies, don't look beneath the ground ; 
Tis there, 'tis there, your child does wait upon yon peaceful 

shore. 
Again tae sing ye sweeter sangs than the sangs she sung of 

yore. 
Then while on earth let these thoughts cheer, an' tae a' 

frien's again 
Wish a Guid New Year, wi' lots o' cheer, a' free frae grief 

an* pain ! " 
There, monitor, there tak' my han', yer advice is unco kind, 
I'll dae my best tae tak' it, an' its wit aye keep in mind ; 
Tae err, ye ken, is human, if again ye find me wae, 
Jist kindly whisper in my ear tae mind what ye did say. 
Noo here's tae a' the human race o'er a' the earth abroad ; 
My frien's by blood that God has spared tae me above the 

sod; 
The editor, an' a' kind frien's that tae the Courier write, — 
Accept my love, a Guid New Year I wish wi' much delight. 
May the year on which we enter for prosperity aye be noted, 
May the Liberals wi' honour fecht, the Tories be outvoted ; 
May love, an' peace, an' unity o'er a' the world be seen. 
An' every heart be kent tae wish. Long live our Gracious 

Queen ! 
Wi' these best wishes on my tongue, my pen maun disappear 
By wishin' a' my frien's an' foes — A Happy Guid New Yean 
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Thanks, brither true, 

Wi' bannet blue ; 

I accept frae you 

The guid ye voo. 

Ye wish for me 

An' brithers three. 
That comes the day in print, man. 
An' a' sae kindly meant, man. 

There's naething wrang 

In yer bit sang, 

Sae, if no' thrang, 

Gi'es anither whang ; 

There's themes anew 

For sic as you 
Tae charm oor hearts again, man ; 
I like yer hamely strain, man. 

Yer prood the aul' year, 

That made a' drear. 

An' lots feel queer 

Baith far an' near, 

Is o' the past 

A historic blast ; 
May it never again blow, man, 
While the seasons come an' go, man. 

^ For A R.'s Epistle, see Appendix. 
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I wid say amen, 
An' hope fu' fain 
That a' the pain 
Will in its train 
Wi' Ughtning speed 
Leave ilka heid 
An' heart as soond's a bell, man, 
A thing o' the past tae tell, man. 

Nae banks tae fa' \ 
Plenty tae a' 
Baith great an' sma', 
Dumb beasts an' a' ; 
Cruel wars tae cease, 
An' eternal peace 
Reign a' the world through, man, 
Wi' the papers nought tae do, man. 

But sing ilk day 
Some tunefu' lay 
The bardies may 
To them convey, 
Wi' harmless news 
Folk tae amuse ; 
Nae accidents tae tell, man, 
Or sic winters cauld an' snell, man. 

Lang may ye bake 
An oatmeal cake 
For puir folks' sake ; 
Yer heart 'twill make 
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As light as theirs, 

An' then their prayers 
Will be heard up abune, man, 
Whaur the rich scarce enter in, man. 

The bannet blue 

Lang before noo 

Grac'd a manly broo 

When at the plou', 

O' a bard wha sang 

Baith lood an' lang 
In nature's praise sublime, man, 
To be sung throughout all time, man. 

Noo, my rhyming loon. 

May yer worsted croon 

Lang 'bide aboon 

A heid as soun'. 

An' a heart as liel, 

As that dear chiel 
Whose spirit came from heaven, man. 
And again to God was given, man. 

F,S, — Neist time ye pit yersel' in print, 

Gie's yer full name — noo, tak' the hint 



I READ yer sang wi' feelings like 
Those o' some ardent lover, 

Wha hears his dearie sing fu' cheerie 
When she is under cover. 
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Her form he sees nae wi' his een, 
But, oh, his mental vision 

Is gleg as ony, her features bonnie 
His ears tell wi' precision. 

An' while I read, my mental ears 

Still hear the Avon's sang ; 
I see the cave whaur Wallace brave 

Brooded o'er his country's wrang ; 
I see ilk form that took the pledge 

Tae visit Fortha's strand, 
In the Fisher's den, when welcomed ben 

Wi' Fleming's poetic wand. 

'Twas you, my brother, I aye thocht 

Convener o' the party ; 
An' tho' 'tis late, let's gang the gate 

An' meet again as hearty. 
Or if my youthfu' haunts you'd see, 

In a' the summer's splendour, 
Tae see them big the monster brig, 

Itsel' a world's wonder, 

Then willingly I'll tak' a trip 

Again tae Avon's dell, 
Tae see the cave by Avon's wave, 

The tree where Bennett fell ; 
Again tae visit Rab Gibb's Ha', 

View the glories o' yon glen. 
To explore ilk nook, to jump ilk brook,. 

Or chase the flies again. 
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Sing on, dear brother, till your lays 

Not only an empress reads, 
But great an' sma', in ilka ha'. 

Shall speak o' Allan's deeds. 
A loving letter cam' ilk month — 

Naething could mair welcome be — 
Frae brother Black ; he's lost the track ; 

He's surely o'er the sea. 

He frae the Comer tae has fled ; 

I hope the backward times 
Hasna gi'en him cause tae leave his ha's 

An' tak' tae sunnier climes. 
My best respects tae a' I sen' ; 

I think the wife an' I 
Will sune come wast, whatever blast. 

An' gi'e ilk yin a cry. 



There's news come frae auld Queensferry, hurrah ! hurrah 1 
Tho' tae stir she's in nae hurry, hurrah ! hurrah ! 
She wants tae see the big brig begun, 
An' then, by George, she'll show them fun ; 
Hap, stap, an' loup then, Queensferry goes marchin' on, — 
Laugh, dance, an' sing, when Queensferry goes marchin' on. 

Nae mair she'll sit like a hen oppressed, hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Half-deid, an' clockin' in her nest, hurrah ! hurrah ! 
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She'll lay her eggs on ilka side, 

An' hatch them wi' a mother's pride ; 
Hap, stap, an' loup, when Queensferry goes marchin' on, — 
Laugh, dance, an' sing, when Queensferry goes marchin' on. 

The latent fire hid in its breast, hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Shows volcanic symptoms of unrest, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Braw hooses are biggin up an' doon, 

An' mony mae things will start soon; 
Hap, stap, an' loup then, Queensferry goes marchin' on, — 
Laugh, dance, an' sing, when Queensferry goes marchin' on. 

The wee wee toon will never stop, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Until a big big toon, I hope, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

A rival tae Auld Reekie grand, 

# 

The brawest city in oor land ; 
Hap, stap, an' loup then, Queensferry goes marchin' on, — 
Laugh, dance, an' sing, when Queensferry goes marchin' on. 

They've got a grand new bowling green, hurrah ! hurrah ! 
An' sic a view can there be seen, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Extending nearly o'er tae France — 

At least tae Fife, where folk will dance. 
Hap, stap, an' loup, when Queensferry goes marchin' on, — 
Laugh, dance, an' sing, when Queensferry goes marchin' on. 

Preserve us a', a theatre tae, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Where Cox an' Box fu' weel they play, hurrah 1 hurrah ! 

Will the sanctimonious really wink. 

When ye're gaun tae perdition's brink ? 
Hap, stap, an' loup, noo Queensferry goes marchin' on, — 
Pray, sab, an' sigh, noo Queensferry goes marchin' on. 
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A countess an' ladies there a hantle, hurrah ! hurrah ! 
An earl, wi' the Hon. K R. Fremantle, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Who speaks first ? ah ! sorry a one ; 

Have the clergy kissed the Blarney stone ? 
Hap, stap, an' loup, let Queensferry go marchin' on, — 
Trot, canter, gallop, let Queensferry go marchin' on. 

Go on Queensferry, still progress, hurrah ! hurrah ! 
A theatre an' a museum possess, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Places for games an' social lark, 

A music hall an' a public park ; 
Hap, ^stap, an' loup, let Queensferry go marchin' on, — 
Laugh, dance, an' sing, as Queensferry goes marchin' on. 

Go spread your wings, extend them ever, hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Mak' yer eastern border the Almond river, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Get the benefit o' the Police Act, 

Then ye'U progress, an' that's the fact ; 
Hap, stap, an' loup, will Queensferry go marchin' on, — 
Hip, hip, hurrah ! hurrah ! Queensferry goes marchin' on. 
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I STOOD, fair Edina, to gaze on thy glory, 

On scenes once the haunt of a Ramsay and Scott ; 

On scenes by their pen rendered famous in story, 
On scenes when once seen that can ne'er be forgot. 

Ah, Scott, master spirit ! what Scot does not love thee ? 

E'en the cold marble sends a thrill through my heart ; 
And those statues in niches, like spirits above thee. 

Where bright fancy and truth are blended in part 
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But the blend is complete when thy writings we ponder, 
In admiration and wonder o'er that beautiful lore ; 

And from thee, Edina, the mind forth doth wander 
To the wild Highland glens or dark Solway's shore. 

On thy grey moor, Culloden, we see the sword gleaming ; 

O'er thy pass, Killiecrankie, the war signal flies ; 
The magic of his pen dark Flodden redeeming. 

While the heart finds relief amid sadness and sighs. 

Ah ! shrine of that spirit who held close relation 
With martyrs and heroes, with king and gipsy, 

We may fancy a time when thee and the nation 
May be swallowed in time's overwhelming dark sea. 

Yet that spirit shall live, and rise like those true ones 
Who live on tho' old Greece and old Rome have flown ; 

'Mid the fall of great empires, and rising of new ones, 
The star of his glory will never go down. 

Yea, sublime is Edina, the queen of the world ! 

For situation and beauty 'tis second to none ; 
Her statues are emblems to honour unfurled, 

In adumbrations they speak from out the cold stone. 

Then let us who live in this age of invention, 

Tho' our names be ne'er writ on fame's mighty scroll, 

Do all that we can, by precept, act, and intention, 
To strive tho' we reach not that glorious goal. 
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The true poet : who, or what, is he ? A god ? 

Nay, but a true messenger of heaven 
Sent with God-like messages to man, 
Breathing truths of heaven's exalted plan, — 

Truths in nature, so bounteous given 

To man. 

His breathings electric thrill the human breast, 

And stir emotions in their deep recesses ; 
Draw loving tears from out the sternest block, 
That gush in floods, like unto Horeb's rock 
When Moses smote it ; all he expresses 

He dresses 

In robes celestial. Power to create. 

He rears grand temples, round whose door 
Spirits wait with telegrams for his brain, 
Leaving him to arrange the confused train. 
Only a medium he, a fancy store ! 

No more. 

But then his goods are new. No human mind 
Has ever dreamt, no eye had ever seen 

Their beauty. Then, soaring above his station. 

In fancy his soul revels in Creation, 
Through the immensity of space unseen 

The king. 

Apollo drags him up the steep Parnassus, 

Then, from its great towering height, he cries- 
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" Behold the universe I Ah ! vision grand 
Of worlds celestial — of river, sea, and land.*' 
Thus inspired, even heaven he spies, 

And tries, — 

Nay, he reads the words inscribed on all, 

"The hand, the hand that made it is Divine." 
He grasps meteoric bodies in their flight. 
And rides astride the silvery orb of night 
He hails the glorious sun in pleasing rhyme 

Sublime, 

Issuing from his bed-chamber in the east 
He makes night's sable curtain to arise, 
Then calls the husbandmen to till the soil, 
Or other workmen to their daily toil \ 
Ah ! weary toil, had man no other prize ! 

Despise 

Not then the poet, 'tis he can make you sing, 

And lightens all your labour here below ; 
He puts a song of joy into each heart. 
To youth a song of love he doth impart, 
Or praise to Him who bore alone our woe. 

Lo! 

What is this ? Martial music, that inspires 
The soldier to daring deeds of glory. 

The poet sings, the brave soldier dares or dies ; 

When a victory, or in death he lies, 

The poet tells his praises in song or story, — 

To-morrow 
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Immortal makes his name. Now strikes the lyre 

That Verberates in yonder lowly vale \ 
Charms yon lovely maiden's heart with joy, 
Exalts in her eyes her lowly shepherd boy, 
As from his lute he plays some loving tale, 

Never stale. 

Oh what a dreary waste this world would be, 

Had poets never wrote to stir emotion ; 
But, like leaven that permeates the mass, 
Or blessed rain that cheers the thirsty grass, 
A physician he, whose ready potion, 

Or lotion, 

Cures many ills, lights up our path below. 

The priest may preach, the hearers go to nod, 
But let the poet breathe his heaven-bom strain. 
The world's awake, no sleepers in his train 

That wheels men safely on the narrow road 

To God. 
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A March day had just departed, yet the evening was not 

dark, 
Luna smiled serenely down from the star-bespangled arc. 
That made the gas-lamps pale and wan, yea, sickly to behold. 
And though the night was dry and bright, yet it was bitter 

cold. 
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I sallied forth to have a walk and view the moon so fair, 
When a glorious sound caught my ear floating on the air ; 
Ah ! whence came this noble voice ? I followed the sweet 

sound 
Till I reached an entranced crowd circling aroimd 
A female form ; ah ! thinly cldd, but yet of modest mien, 
Singing "Ower the Border and awa wi' Jock o' Hazeldean." 
Like many more I stood entranced until the song was done, 
And had received the coppers few she had so worthily won ; 
Then she tuned her voice again to sing "Morag's Fairy 

Glen ;" 
Both, though charming, were surpassed by " The Cameron 

Men/' 
The pathos and compass of that voice was grand in the 

extreme. 
And in my inmost heart I wished she would prolong the 

theme. 
The cold east wind held its breath, stars looked down in love. 
Danced with delight and sparkled bright in the arc above. 
'Twas plain she had seen better days, for oh she shunned 

the day, 
Lest some one who knew her long ago should come across 

her way. 
Sing on, lady, don't break the spell, the angels lend their ear 
To catch thy lofty heavenly strain from this nether sphere ; 
And in yon wood behind us, the thrush wakes from his sleep. 
The blackbird listens to the notes that float around his keep. 
And e'en the skylark, nestling low, would fain his pipe atune. 
To add his approving note ; but lo, yon silvery moon 
Proclaims that day has not yet dawn'd, Aurora from her bed 
Has not yet drawn her curtains grey to show her golden head. 
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Hark, she tunes her voice once more, 'tis sweet " Jessie o' 

Dunblane," 
"The Auld Hoose," and the "Auld Scotch Sangs;" wha 

does not lo'e their strain ? 
One effort more, and then she's done. Oh ! how divinely 

grand, 
A song that's dear to all that hear, 'tis love o' fatherland. 
Thus while I list my earthly cares have fled, ay, old age too, 
And youthful vigour strings my nerves, old scenes return to 

view ; 
Again I muse on former love, the lassie a' my ain, 
Still as dear as Tannahill's sweet " Jessie o' Dunblane." 
She sent me back to former haunts in woods and ferny den. 
That grander are, and dearer far, than "Morag's Fairy Glen;" 
The "Auld Scotch Sangs " again I hear, I see the two old folk 
That live within the "Auld Hoose" upon the old CraigsRock; 
I climb above my native town, on the CoUoseum stand, 
And view the grandeur of the scene around my fatherland. 
I said she was but thinly clad, yet her style did express 
A noble mind was hid beneath the outside shabby dress ; 
And you, dear lady, that has cast around me this grand spell, 
Could I but read your history, what strange things it might 

tell; 
A happy home in early youth, of blighted early love. 
Or the pitiless web of roguery bank directors wove. 
Ah the mighty power of song by human voice divine ! 
Go bring all such pitiless rogues before thy witching shrine, 
'Twould melt their hard-frozen hearts, though far below zero, 
Hearts unfeeling as that within the bosom of Nero. 
O come again, renew the spell, and make the welkin ring, 
O let us hear yon low soft notes swell from some hidden spring. 
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Sounded by fairies, far far down where tongue can ne\'er telL 
You seem to stand on hollow ground, beneath your feet 

some well. 
Where melodian and accordian, fiddle and flute combined. 
Are secreted with the organ to play as thou hast mind. 
O that this world's wealth were ours, then humbly at your 

feet 
We would cast blessings, that would make your pilgrimage 

more sweet ; 
But coppers small seem to be all yoiu* humble hearers ring ; 
If given right, like widow's mite, will lasting blessings bring. 



SI fitoiile HKsisiiom 

A NOBLE ship has anchor weighed, 

A noble freight she bore, 
A nation's love electric played 
Around her from the shore ; 
Now cast aside is party strife, 
To pray for health and longer life 
To Gladstone. 
Then hurrah ! hurrah ! three cheers, hurrah I 

Hurrah ! for Donald Currie ; 
The " Grandtully Castle," too, lef s say- 
Hurrah ! thrice three cheers, hurrah ! 

Away 'mid scenes of Scottish lore. 

Lochs 'mid mountains hoar}% 
Where deeds of valour in days o' yore 

Illumine Scottish story ; 
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Scenes so romantic, I dare to tell, 
Would make the large heart to swell 
Of Gladstone. 
Then hurrah ! hurrah ! three cheers, hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! for Donald Currie ; 
To captain and crew three cheers, hurrah ! 
And three for the good " Grandtully." 

Past dark Argyle, with many a cave ; 

No dark clouds hover now, 
But old Sol gilds the sparkling wave, 
While the noble ship doth plough 
The briny seas; while the gentle breeze 
Braces the nerves, and quite at ease 
Feels Gladstone. 
Then hurrah ! hurrah ! three cheers again 

To owner, captain, crew ; 
May the gallant ship to plough the main 
Prove ever staunch and true. 

Round our happy happy isle she sped, 

Past the stormy Cape Wrath, 
Which lulled its wrath, and smiling shed 

A halo on her path ; 
While Hygeia «at on Neptune's back. 
Dispensing her blessings on the track 
Of Gladstone. 
Then hurrah ! hurrah ! three cheers, hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! for Donald Currie, 
For taking our Premier far away 
From parliamentary worry. 

T 
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While homeward on her glorious cruise 

She enters Fprtha's tide, 
Can Edina with open arms refuse 

To receive a nation's pride ? 
Nay, but his visit like some good dream 
Came and went ere we could trace the theme, 
So did Gladstone. 
Then hurrah ! hurrah ! three cheers, hurrah t 

To the king of politics, 
May his government aye bear the sway. 
Ever thwarting Tory tricks. 

A nation's prayers have answered been, 

And now a nation's thanks 
Arise from peasant, peer, prince, and Queen — 

From people of all ranks ; 
Foreign nations, too, catch the refrain, 
And welcome returned health again 
To Gladstone. 
Then hurrah ! hurrah ! three cheers — in brief^ 

'Tis joy the very essence ; 
May constitutional freedom's chief 
Remain in convalescence. 



Shades of evening fall around me, 
My life's journey will end soon ; 

Up ae side the hill I've warstled, 
On the ither noo gaun doon. 
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Every mile I gang seems langer 

Than the yin I trod before, 
An' I try whiles tae compare them 

Wi' the lang lang miles o' yore. 

When the valley first I entered, 

Kicks an' cuffs scarce made me scare, 

For nigh the hilltop sat a halo — 
How I longed aye to be there. 

Honour, fame, ay, and a fortune, 

Hung a' there on golden chains 
Half way up, and then the glory 

Would reward me for my pains. 

As I near'd this land o' promise, 

It receded from my view, 
Till it sat upon the hilltop, 

Tempting me still to pursue. 

Plodding on tho' sick an* weary, 

Bitter draughts upon the way, 
Till I reached the thorny summit. 

Sick at heart and hair grown grey. 

A' the treasures were deceptions. 

Phantoms of a dreamy brain ; 
Now they're gone, and I hae wakened. 

Ne'er tae dream the like again. 

Another land I see before me, 

Where I'll meet the friends of yore, 

Wha a shorter road hae taken 

Tae reach the bright an' happy shore. 
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Soon the shadows will be darker, 
Death's dark vale will soon be here, 

If a friend I leave behind me, 
Who will shed for me a tear, 

I would leave this parting counsel — 
Ne'er pursue a phantom god. 

While a real one is up yonder 
Who will share His blest abode. 

Did I say, He is up yonder? 

Yes, and o'er the world abroad ; 
It takes immensity to hold Him, — 

He, and He alone, is God. 



Tae a' the readers o' my book I bid a kind adieu. 

An' thank you kindly for the pains you've ta'en tae read it 

through ; 
Some time I'll write anither book, again your favour ask ; 
If I win your approving smile, 'twill be a pleasant task 

To your grateful and humble servant, 

THOMAS ORROCK. 
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"Nelly's Reply" (see pages 175 and 176) I wrote when 
the following piece appeared, from the pen of " Alpha," in 
the year 1870 in the columns of XhQ Dunfennline Saturday 
Press, 

NELLY AT THE COACH, 

Historical Note, — For more than forty years a curious character, 
Nelly Wallace by name, but popularly known as "Nelly," has sung at 
the Edinbui^h and Dunfermline coaches as they stand for a short time 
at Newhalls, South Queensferry. Her favourite ditty is Burns's well- 
known composition — **A man's a man for a' that;" and this she 
renders in a style peculiarly her own. Travellers by the above-men- 
tioned route regard Nelly as one oY the many objects of interest on the 
road. 

YeVe heard o' Nelly at the coach, 

Perchance ye may ha'e seen her 
As past the Haws yeVe travelled oft, 

A curious thrawn-like kimmer. 



Wi' tattered gown she hirples on, 
Her shawFs no muckle better, 

Her boots, when they are tae the fore, 
Jist make her feet the wetter. 
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She sings awa frae mom till night, 
" A man's a man " her solace ; 

An' naething gars her haud her tongue 
'Cept Donald — that's the police. 



She sometimes tries another strain, 
" Hoo brawsome news is carried ; " 

An' sings fu' loud about the time 
The Prince o' Wales was married. 

The laddies they torment her sair ; 

So, in retaliation. 
She stanes them tae her heart's content 

Wi' much exasperation. 

But aye she keeps her een about. 

She kens the public failin' ; 
An' ilka penny mak's her waur. 

Increasing much her wailin' 

Sae Nelly lang ye've hirpled on, 
'Twixt Haws pier an' the Ferry ; 

Nor winter's cauld nor summer's heat 
Seem able to deter ye. 

We've a' a touch o' Nelly's kind, 
We've each oor ain bit hobby ; 

We like much cash for little wark, 
And baith contemn the bobby. 



ALPHA. 



South Qubensferry, 22d October 1870, 

Nelly in her reply adds the following : — 

iVb/^.— Alpha is quite wrong in his Historical Note as regards the 
time Nelly has attended the Edinburgh and Dunfermline coaches at 
Newhalls. As she was only forty-three years of age on the 31st day of 
May 1870, it is quite impossible she could have attended the coaches 
for so long a period, as the following verses will show. (See Nelly's 
firs^pii^0age 175.) 
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REPLY TO "NELLY AT THE COACH." 

Ay, Nelly, wha'd a thocht ye could 

Reply wi' commendation ; 
I didna ken ye held the pen, 

Or got an education. 

Pm weel aware o' a' your care. 
Misfortunes, thraws, an' a that ; 

Likewise the doug that bit yer lug, 
An' set ye singing " A' that." 

I'm sorry tae hoo much I'd say 
Yer age tae have o'erstated, 

The female sex one must not vex 
Wi' years fu' nicely rated. 

But weel I trow I ha'e ye now, 
Let's hear nae mair reproaches. 

For ye can swear, as a' may hear 
That travel by the coaches. 

Wha tries tae dodge, pretends tae fa' ? 

Wha tells sic lees — big whoppers ? 
Wha curses loud an' deep at times, 

Or weeps, tae draw the coppers ? 

Then keep at hame, if keep ye can, 
It's nae use ca'in' in police ; 

Will some kind friend suggest a plan. 
An' rid us o' Nell Wallace ? 
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HOME-COMING REJOICINGS AT DALMENY PARK. 

There is an old legend of the House of Bambougle, to 
the following effect : — ^When the death of any of its lords is 
about to take place, a man, clad in black, accompanied by 
a hound, appears upon a promontory jutting out into the 
Forth to the westward of the Castle, and sounds from his 
bugle the death-note of the baron. Hence the names Bam- 
bougle and Hound Point On reading the piece, the Elarl 
kindly sent me £,2^ quite unexpected, to assist in publishing 
my book. 



LITTLE ALEXA. 

The editor of the Dunfermline Saturday Press remarks : — 
" T. Orrock, Edinburgh, contributes the following charming 
description of Little Alexa for the youngsters who some- 
times dip in the * Poet's Comer.' We have no doubt, 
whatever may be the poetic merits of the piece, its perfect 
naturalness, simplicity, and humour, will make it accept- 
able to our young friends, many of whom will doubtless 
recognise in the picture the portrait of some Little Alexa 
at their own firesides." 



THE BEAUTIES OF THE FORTH. 

This piece, which appeared in the West Lothian Couriery 
was the original cause of a correspondence springing up 
between John Black, East Handaxwood, John Allen, Addie- 
well, Robert Fleming, Bathgate, and myself, the result 
being a personal meeting in Bathgate, and a sojourn to the 
banks of the Avon. 
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A REPLY TO THOMAS ORROCK ANENT HIS 
"BEAUTIES O' THE FORTH." 

Dear Friend, "The Beauties o* the Forth" 

I read wi* deep delight, 
An' as I read, an' read again, 

My heart got unco bright. 

I thank ye, friend, for yon dear sang, 

An' your kind invitation ; 
Maybe some day, when no sae thrang, 

We'll meet at Ratho Station, 

An' hie us doon tae Fortha's side, 

J. Allen, you, an' me ; 
I'm sure the worl', tho' it is wide, 

Would scarce ha'e happier three. 

I lo'e the muirlan' hills an' knowes 

O'er a' my native land ; 
The glens, the groves, the grassy knowes, 

An' mountains wild an' grand. 

I lo'e her lowlan' sylvan scenes ; 

I lo'e the Forth an' Clyde, 
The Tay, the Tweed, an' a' the streams 

That seaward rush or glide. 

I lo'e the Breich an' a' its braes, 
Its birds, its bowers, an' trees ; 

Its bonnie haughs, its nuts an' slaes, 
An' a'thing that can please. 
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An' Breich, ye ken, rins tae the Forth 

When wedded tae the Almond, 
Which doonward rowSy whiles east, whiles north, 

Intae the Firth at Cramond. 

Ilk* yin o' Nature's bards I lo*e, 

Nae maitter what they sing ; 
If aye tae God an' Nature true, 

Their sangs some joy will bring. 

Tho' no a Burns or Tannahill, 

Whose fame is worP-wide, 
I fain would sing wi' richt guidwill 

O' scenes by Fortha's tide. 

A day last year, wi' muckle cheer, 

I rambled by the Forth, 
An' viewed Barnbougle's ruined wa's, 

An' scenes east, west, and north. 

Oor friend John Allen, Addiewell, 

I never yet ha'e seen. 
But weel I'd like tae see the chiel' 

Wha sang Breich's banks sae green. 

An' yin R. F., a Bathgate bard. 

Beside the Breich, wha sang 
A sonnet tae the sweet-voiced thrush. 

When simmer days were lang. 

But noo, my friend o' Embro toun. 

Fast gaes the fading licht ; 
Sae I maun quat my hamely croon 

By wishin' ye Guid Nicht. 

JOHN BLACK. 
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MURTY MULLOY ON THE POETS' GATHERING. 

Tare an' ages ! the poets are gwoine to be havin' 

A great day's divarshun, an' runnin' about 
Through some glins an' ould castles at a place they call Avon, 

But where the place is now mesilf can't make out. 
Musha ! won't it be grand to see thim together, 

- All singin' an' dancin' wid rapture an' joy ? 
As frisky as kids jist let loose from the tether — 

Wouldn't that be a soight now for Murty Mulloy ? 

But the divil an invite did they give me, me jewel ; 

Sure, maybe they don't know I'm livin' at all ; 
If they do, to neglect me is terribly cruel — 

Sorra bit I'd be slow to attind to their call 
But maybe me brogue is the cause ov thim failin' 

To ask me to join thim ; if so, thin, me boy, 
In me own little boat will mesilf go a sailin', 

As yez wont make a partner ov Murty Mulloy. 

So it's foes yez have got — never moind thim, me darlin'. 

Sure they're angry to think that yourselves are so great ; 
An' av course yez must know they will always be snarlin' 

At poets and bards who can do it so nate. 
An' besides, whin they're readin' your verses so grand. 

They're completely bewildert an' puzzlet, that's plain ; 
For, the ignorant craturs, they can't onderstand 

Or foind out for the life ov thim what yez do mane. 

There onest was a great poet called Homer, I'm tould. 
Who whin he was livin' had to beg for his bread ; 

Tho' a janius, he still was kept out in the could. 

But they all claimed the honour of Homer whin dead. 
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All great men are sure to have plinty of foes ; 

It's the sign of their worth to be trated with scorn ; 
An' afther yoursilf has departed, who knows 

But a row moight be raised about where yez were bom ? 

So don't yez be moindin' the ill-natured crew, 

But jist go on writin' whenever the muse 
Assists yez ; an' still, whatsomever yez do, 

Do it grand, an' their favour they cannot refuse. 
Never moind tho' they can't onderstand what yez say, 

If yez know it yoursilf, do yez moind, that's enough ; 
An' whin fiUin' up comers, the very best way 

Is to mix up your putty infamally tuff. 

An' now, don't be thinkin', because yez forgot 

To ask me to jine yez that I'd be displased ; 
Because, do yez see, I would never have thought 

Ov bein' honoured so highly, so I'm nothing amazed. 
For altho' the bould Courier puts me in print, 

I don't shine in the comer along wid the rest ; 
That's kept for the bards ; but I must be contint — 

Whilst they furnish foine sintiments I'll do the jest. 

But Allen, me bauchel, success to your party. 

As we say in ould Ireland, we could'nt collogue ; 
An' I wouldn't be merry, nor jolly, nor hearty, 

For you'd all be kilt laughin' at me an* me brogue. 
An' thin wid your foine purty style ov disclaimin* 

About your friend Black bein* a nice sweetly maid, 
I'd come home at noight wid my sinsis a-dramin', 

Widout onderstandin' a word that was said. 

MURTY MULLOY. 
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LINES WRITTEN AS A WELCOME TO JOHN BLACK, 
THOMAS ORROCK, AND JOHN ALLEN, POETS. 

On the Occasion of their Visit to Avonside, 

Welcome, brothers, welcome to Avon's famous dell, 
Wha*s beauties rare and scenes so grand I fondly lo'e to tell ; 
Tho' not in bloom as I ha'e seen, there's still a charm for ye 
Wha lo^e to woo the muse divine beneath the auld aik tree ; 
Tho' flooers ha'e faded, birds ha'e flown, an' leaves are turn- 
ing broon. 
There's aye a sang that cheers the heart, 'tis Avon's hamely 

croon, 
Which tells o' deeds o' bygane days, o' pleasures and o' pain, 
O' warriors bold wha by its side in dungeons cauld ha'e lain. 

It tell's o' kings' and jesters' pranks, o' days o' blood and strife, 
When o'er the land vile ravishings and plots were unco rife j 
O' lovers' vows that ha'e been made beside the castle wa'. 
Or on the flower-bespangled banks, or doon the leafy shaw ; 
It tells, tae, o' the blithesome oors that ha'e been spent at e'en. 
The social crack, the sangs and mirth, that oft did pass 

between 
Those jolly lads wha roved langsyne those banks wi* bait 

and hook, 
And plied their rod wi' art and skill frae ilka silent nook. 

And here it is, the very spot, a place I weel should ken, 
This is the nook that bears the name of Avon's Fishers' Den, 
And where, too, frae that tree abune — alas ! 'tis sad to tell — 
In an unguarded moment one, whose name was Bennett, fell 
Into the water underneath ; how sudden was his end ! 
Still he, like many others, could no danger apprehend ; 
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It taught this lesson sound and gude tae ramblers young and 

auld, — 
That cords o' life when broke by death will neither join nor 

wauld. 

And richt beneath we find the cave where, in those bloody 

days, 
Tis said Sir William Wallace hid when chased by Scotland's 

faes; 
The brave undaunted hero sought protection from this rock, 
While fighting hard to Scotland free firom vilest tyrant's yoke. 
Oft have I mused in solitude on Avon's crystal stream, 
Which bore me back to langsyne days, as tho' 'twere in a 

dream ; 
I've listened tae the merry chant o' birdies blithe and gay, 
Wha cheered my heart wi' sangs o' love frae off the haw- 
thorn spray. 

Alang the banks noo let us gang, and view those ruined wa's. 
Wham: owls assemble by the night and by the day jackdaws, 
Which once could raise its head as high as ony mansion braw, 
And was frequented e'en by kings, rich nobles, knights, and a'. 
This was the castle o' Rab Gibb, that subject aye sae true, 
Wha, when strife was brewin', 'vouched to James what he 

could do ; 
When nobles were conspiring plots the king to overthrow, 
Rab reigned as gracious majesty some twenty hours or so. 

Now, brother bards, by Avon side for once let's happy be. 
For I with pleasure hail you to those haunts o' infancy ; 
I know you love to sing in praise o' Nature's charms so fair, 
Sae drink to those loved maidens nine, who aid to drown 

dull care ; 
I know that Black and Allen oft alang Breich's banks have 

strayed, 
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And tuned their pipes and sung its praise by ilka sylvan 

glade, 
While Orrock, wi' his hamely lilt, has sung the Forth wi' glee, 
Which, next year, if we're spared, I trow we a' maun gang 

and see. 

R. FLEMING. 

Bathgate. 



A DAY BESIDE THE AVON NEAR TORPHICHEN. 
I spent a day — the landmark of a life — 



Through autumn foliage by a river side, 

Through glen of ivied trees and hazel dell, 
E^ch heart by its own sunshine glorified. 

, DAVID GRAY 

I SPENT a day on Avon's banks, 

A bright and happy day; 
My soul enjoyed the glowing scenes 

With rapture sweet and gay. 

Again I thank the poet friends 

Who kindly asked me there, 
And thank the other kindred hearts 

Who came our joy to share. 

May Fleming, Allen, Halliday, 

Aye love fair Avon's side. 
And sweetly sing sweet melodies 

To echo far and wide. 

May Orrock, too, grand Fortha's hard. 

Long tune his hamely lyre. 
And brighten all his natal ground 

With warm poetic fire. 
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The poet's song can give a charm 

To every scene he sings ; 
The caves, the dens, the hills, the glens. 

The rivers, streams, and springs. 

Old Scotia's sons may well be proud, 

That Scotland aye can boast 
Tender beauty and grandeur wild. 

Smooth shore, and rocky coast. 

And Bathgate bairns may well rejoice 

In Avon's woody glen ; 
A scene so grand and so sublime 

Should make us better men. 

May we who rambled far and free, 

Enjoying converse sweet, 
Admiring* still the lovely glen, 

Press on with eager feet. 

Yes, onward bravely go, my friends, 

And still with joy remember 
That blissful day on Avon's braes, 

The twenty-eight September. 

JOHN BLACK. 

East Handaxwood, 1878. 



LINES TO JOHN BLACK, R. FLEMING, AND T. ORROCK. 

My worthy friend of Handaxwood — 
My brother bard of higher mood, 
Th^t roves 'mang Nature's telling food 

Sae pure and free, 
Singing to us what's blithe and good, 

I'll sing to thee. 
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The musings o' a lowly bard, 

The throbbings of my soul inspired, 

The gift we'll cherish and regard 

While life remains, 
And gi'e our frien's life's best reward — 

Our soothing strains. 

We have our foes, that scorn our strain ; 
Accused by them who strike to pain ; 
Tell them they only speak in vain, — 

We hail the light 
That leads us through life's dark domain 

To all that's bright 

'Tis strange how friendship springs between 
The hearts that cherish Nature's theme ; 
His wondrous hand that rules supreme 

We love to trace ; 
And yet, 'tis true, I've never seen 

Thy honest face. 

If ye had been a sweetly maid. 

My love for thee would search the glade. 

And rove beneath yon leafy shade — 

Love's boundless sea ; 
It's just as weel ye were'na made 

A lass, for me. 

Show me the man that knows no love, 
No happy dreams that round him wove, 
When on his bed he seems to rove 

On fancy's wings 
To her he loves, e'en heaven above 

Our spirit springs. 
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O could I sing wi' Fleming's glee, 

To his auld " schulemates o'er the sea ; " 

Or, like the chiel ca'd Orrock, T., 

That sings the Forth 
Wi' a' its beauties rowing free, 

Baith east and north. 

But here comes Black, the best o' three, 
That sings the " muirlan' hills " for me ; 
And wi' ye a' I quite agree 

Your fame has won ; 
But for myser, I'm far ower wee, — 

I sing for fun. 

We a' should ken each ither weel, 
Acquaintance makes the heart to feel, 
Tho' Courier has each rhyming chiel. 

We've never seen 
But in the corner there reveal, — 

Ye court her keen. 

That shall, to ages yet unknown. 
Your breathings flow to hearts unsown ; 
There shall take root, and bloom, I own, 

Wi' many a tongue, 
Leaving your footprints when you're gone 

For good you've sung. 

When shall we meet, come, quickly tell. 
To wander by some gushing fell. 
Or view the beauties in the dell ? 

I'll fix the date— 
Ye*ll meet at Sandy Stewart's hotel 

In auld Bathgate, 
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On the twenty-eighth September, 
At eight o'clock ye'll a' remember — 
That day will be a day o' splendour 

'Mong Avon's glens, 
The Wallace Cave, we'll there meander 

The Fishers' Dens. 

Rabb Gibb's Castle there ye'U view, 
That ruled King James, if a' be true, 
For sic a time, and well he knew 

His reign was short ; 
Sae I'll just claim the castle feu. 

The king's report. 

Come, friends, to Avon's woods and knowes, 
' Its scenes romantic, lovers' howes. 
Sweetly murmuring there she rows 

The Avon ever ; 
My love for thee yet keener grows 

To meet thegither. 

Now, nae lang stories need ye mak'. 

For nae excuses will I tak' ; 

Ye ken the day, sae push yer wark, 

And get it dune, 
And them that's first at Sandy's, squat 

Till we come in. 

Now, friends, I hope that soon we'll see, 
Each poet face to face will be ; 
My heart's fond wish is harmony 

To flow between 
Orrock, Fleming, Black, Loo'e, 

And loving freen' — 

J. ALLAN. 
September 20th, 1878, 
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The following letter, which appeared in the West Lothian 
Courier, may help to explain the piece on 

THE poets' gathering. 
( To the Editor of the ** West Lothian Courier.^') 

Sir, — I read with intense delight the welcome to myself and brother 
bards, in your last issue, by Mr Fleming, and which he recited to us in 
the "Fishers' Den" on that — to me — memorable occasion. I almost 
grudge Mr Fleming the opportunity he had of taking the wind out of 
our sails. He has left nothing unsaid or untouched, and for once I find 
myself at sea, or rather, I am like a ship left high and dry without water 
to float her. I might write in a different strain, but I am bound to go 
over the ground again and take up the same objects he has so truthfully 
and beautifully delineated. I have cut it out, and will preserve it with 
the intention of placing it in the Appendix to my book. 

I take this opportunity of thanking Mr Fleming, and those other 
gentlemen who seemed so very happy to meet us in Bathgate ; and I 
hope the day is not far distant when we shall have another ramble on 
the banks of the lovely Avon ; and notwithstanding all that Mr 
Fleming has so well written, yet I intend to sing something soon in its 
praise. 

I also read with pleasure the paragraph on the " Social Gathering of 
the Poets." I am not a little surprised that so much importance has 
been bestowed upon an event which, however interesting it was to me 
and brother poets, could, as I think, have very little to commend it to 
the general public. But I found, as far as Bathgate was concerned, they 
did take a very great interest in the event, and all we came in contact 
with seemed delighted to do us honour. We were very much indebted 
to our young friend Mr Halliday, who entered into the affair with a 
heartiness which I did appreciate as much as his songs, and the next 
time I am in Bathgate I will be much disappointed if I don't meet him. 
I have also to thank Mr Henry for his kind attention and the amount 
of time he sacrificed in our company, and the pleasure he seemed to 
take in showing us how the printing operations were conducted on the 
Courier premises. It is proposed that our next meeting will, God 
willing, be at Dalmeny Park, on the shores of the Forth. I will then, if 
spared, propose to my friends that we make up a party to explore the 
grand scenery in the West Highlands. This has long been my desire, 
and I hope to see it realised in company of my brother bards. 
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I may here say with reference to the rude whinstones mentioned in 
the paragraph, and which we were so interested in examining, they 
were set up undoubtedly by human hands on the face of the precipice, 
but how? is the puzzle, seeing that they were not possessed of the 
mechanical appliances which we now possess. According to Chalmers 
the inhabitants were then Gadeni-Druids, for a huge cromlech of three 
rude whinstones, supporting a fourth in a position inclining to the sun, 
whereon tradition still whispers human sacrifices had been perpetrated, 
stands near Kipps House in the parish of Torphichen, in the very 
centre of the grove. He says also, in the life of Sir Robert Sibbald, the 
historian of Linlithgowshire, near it is, or was, a Druid circle of upright 
stones surrounding a central one. I am sorry, if this circle is still in 
existence, we did not see it. 

In conclusion, I must say that the poets' fete proved a decided suc- 
cess. I have only to add a hearty amen, and but hope it is the prelude 
to many such gatherings. In the future we must take the season by the 
forelock, and catch Dame Nature in all her glory instead of the sere 
and yellow leaf; for, seeing yon romantic glen was so grand in its old 
age, what would it not have been if we had seen it in all the vigour of 
early youth ? 

No wonder then that Fleming can sing his notes so well. 
Being nursed amid the beauties of yonder fairy dell. 

T. Orrock. 
5 Dean Street, Edinburgh, Oct. 7, 1878. 



TO THOMAS ORROCK. 

Sing, kindly poet of our Doric land, 

What griefs and joys to homely life belong ; 
Tis no ambition mean, but heaven's command, 

That bids thee frame thy fantasies in song. 
No lofty stress deforms the simple rhyme 

Sprung from thy heart, which Nature seems to teach ; 
It makes a music which will sound through time, 

While Scotia's pleasant accents live in speech. 
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There's magic might in poesy like thine, 

It touches aye some phase in life's career ; 
To pleasure's smile it lends a sunnier shine, 

And subtly sweetens sorrow's bitterest tear. 
And e'en if for thyself this fruitfulness 

Of Nature's gift no brighter fate shall find. 
Yet other hearts in days to come shall bless 

The name of him who left such songs behind. 

ERIGENA. 

Note, — The foregoing was sent to me in a letter from London, the 
author being unknown. It appeared in the West Lothian Courier, 



LINES TO BLACK, FLEMING, ALLAN, AND ORROCK. 

Nog, brithers a', I wish you weel. 
As up Parnassus' braes ye speil 
In spite o' fortune an' the deil, 

Wi' hearts sae true ; 
Forgive a silly rhyming chiel', 

Wi' bonnet blue. 

But when ye join in earnest tune. 
And send the goblet roun' an' roun'. 
It mak's me doff my worsted croon, 

Tae join in pray'r. 
And listen tae each merry soun' 

That scents the air. 

And lang may ye be spared tae see 
The daisies growing ower the lea, 
And hear the warblers on the tree 

Wi' welcome note, 
Tuning their songs tae comfort ye 

As on ye float. 
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It's a blessing the auld year is gane, 
Wi' sins and sorrows no' its ain, 
And though we're left in sic a pain 

Tae dae oor best, 
We'll manage ower the raging main 

Tae oor lang rest. 

The directors o' oor City Bank 
Ha'e played us sic a curious prank, 
That, ere the fatal ship had sank 

Wi' rotten keel. 
Distress involved in every rank 

O' fortune's wheel. 

And though I ha'e nae gowd tae spare, 
I ne'er forget the auld and puir ; 
An oatmeal cake is welcome there, 

Instead o' buns ; 
And fortune yet may shine fu' fair 

On Scotia's sons. 

In future years I trust may be 
A ship of glory guiding ye, 
That ane and a' may safely see 

Anither shore, 
Where angels bow and bend the knee 

For evermore. 

Then dinna scorn my lowly strain. 
Although I'm on the road my lane ; 
And whiles I ha'e rheumatic pain. 

Which sounds the knell. 
And shortens aye my earthly rein. 

To heaven or hell. 

A. R. 
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SERO SED SERIO. 
\Sii page 220.-\ 

Noo, OiTock lad, jlst list a wee ; 
The Courier chaps here a' agree 
Tae ha'e a trip tae Hopetoun soon, 
Sae ye man try and dauner doon. 
The date, tae, I maun let ye ken, 
It happens on August the ten ; 
I'm sure 'twill be a happy meet 
Oif ye but join the Courier fgte. 
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